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Editorial: Change of guard 


With this issue Contributions (new series) enters its twenty-fifth year of 
publication. And it is thirty-five years since the journal was founded by 
Louis Dumont in collaboration with David Pocock in 1957. A quarter of a 
century is not a long time the life of a journal, but it is a long time for one 
person to shoulder main editorial responsibility. It is time that Contri- 
butions should pass into other editorial hands. 

With effect from January 1992 Contributions will be edited by Veena 
Das (Delhi University), Ramachandra Guha (Institute of Economic 
Growth), Dipankar Gupta (Jawaharlal Nehru University), and Patricia 
Uberoi (Jawaharlal Nehru University). Professor Das and Drs. Guha and 
Uberoi are already associated with Contributions; I welcome Dr. Gupta 
who will join them. I am grateful to all four of them for agreeing to look 
after the journal. I am sure Contributions will do very well in their care. 

When Adrian Mayer and I decided in 1965—66 to take up the challenge 
and the opportunity presented by Professor Dumont’s decision to bring to. 
a close the original series of Contributions to Indian sociology (1957-66), 
our decision to do so was strengthened by his support and by the positive 
response of Edward Harper and David Pocock to our invitation to join us 
as co-editors. Professors F.G. Bailey, S.C. Dube, Milton Singer and M.N. 
Srinivas also promised their help and became editorial advisors. 

When Professor Harper decided to retire from professional activities in 
1971, his place was taken by Harold Gould. Still later, when the burden of 
editorial work became heavier, Veena Das and Satish Saberwal extended 
their help to me here in Delhi itself. More recently Patricia Uberoi and 
Ramachandra Guha have joined the editorial team. Throughout these 
twenty-five years, the production of Contributions has been a collaborative 
effort. My debt of gratitude to my advisors and associate editors is deep. 

Contributions. (new series) has attempted to present a diversity of 
theoretical approaches to the study-of society in India. At the same time it 
has maintained firmly that sound ethnography no less than textual scholar- 
ship—if not more than it—is the solid foundation on which the sociology of 
India must rest. While we tried to maintain a consistently high standard, I 
know we have made some errors of judgement. In whatever we have done 
we have been guided by the belief that differences of approach must be 
respected, just as we have trusted that disagreements are born of genuine 
scholarly concerns rather than personal considerations. 
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Contributions has attracted a wide range of authors and a wider range of * 
readers. The scope of the work we have published is broad, but there are 
gaps in it. While Contributions is happy to have published the work of - 
almost all the major figures in the field, it is also proud to have brought out 
the first work óf a number of younger scholars (such as Norbert Peabody in - 
this issue), who have'since become well-known. I consider this the best 
reward of the work that we have done. 

I would like to take this opportunity to place on record my panden to 
thë Institute of Economic Growth for providing an institutional home to 
Contributions, to the Indian Council of Social Science Research for finan- 
cial support, and to our publishers—Asia Publishing House (1967-68), 
Vikas Publishing House (1969-1982), and Sage Publications India Pvt. 
Ltd. (1983 to date)—for their collaboration. 

The editors designate will doubtless think of new ideas, new dicare 
and new sources of support and advice. I look forward to seeing Contri- 
butions flourish. Let' me hope that in the years to come collective 
endeavours will bring richer knowledge and deeper understanding -of 
society in India—illumination amidst goodwill: 

"' tejasvi nav adhitamastu: ma vidvisavahai. 
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We have. reserved “the. following communication from Professor K.N. Sharma 


regarding ‘his article, "Western sociology with Indian icing’, published in CIS 24:2 
(1990), pp. 251-58. 
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rendered it as ‘man’ was not right. Besides; some typos have passed into print 
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The reproduction of inequality: 
Occupation, caste and family 


André Béteille 


I 
The problem 


‘The spirit of the age is in favour of equality’, Neliru (1961: 521) wrote on 
the eve of India’s Independence, ‘though practice denies it almost every- 
where.’ That was characteristic of Nehru's sense of history and of his desire 
to keep his thoughts on India in tune with it. He was calling for a change in 
the existing order of things to make it more consistent with the new spirit. 
In India, imperialism was still a reality, and so was the hierarchy of castes 
and communities based on immemorial tradition; but these were beginning 
to appear increasingly anachronistic to many who had caught something of 
the new spirit of which Nehru spoke. 

‘Yet’, continued Nehru (1961: 521), ‘the spirit of the age will truimph’. 
He was not alone in his enthusiasm for equality, for Tagore and Gandhi, to 
name only two, had both expressed themselves in its favour. The members 
of the Constituent Assembly, representing different sections of Indian 
society, clearly wanted equality to be the basis of the new legal and 
political order in India. Finally, in the last several decades, the commit- 
ment to equality has been repeatedly expressed in public life: politicians, 
judges, civil servants, lawyers, religious leaders, journalists, scholars and 
social workers have all spoken in one voice in its favour. It may safely be 
said that in India today, everyone is prepared to speak publicly i in support. 
of equality, but none in support of hierarchy or inequality. 

Close to half a century after Nehru wrote, the contradiction between the 
ideal of equality and the practice of inequality still remains deeply and 
firmly lodged in Indian society. Why has ‘the spirit of the age’ failed to 
triumph? If indeed the commitment to equality has spread and grown 
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stronger in these years, why has it made so little difference to social ` 
practice? Where, specifically, do the obstacles to the further advance of 
equality lie? 

We must not minimise the change that takes place when hierarchy is 
replaced by equality as the social ideal of a nation. The *hierarchical 
conception of society was not unique to the Indian past, but it was carried 
much further and prevailed much longer there than in the West. This is not 
to say that equality meant nothing at all to Indians in the past, but rather, 
that religion, morality, law and custom combined to severely restrict its 
scope in the social domain, particularly in the relations between upper and 
lower castes, and between men and women. 

Today, Indians no longer idealise hierarchy; what they, or at least the 
more articulate among them, idealise is equality. It may well be that some 
of this is make-believe, or merely for show, or a concession to liberal 
opinion in the West which enjoys cultural hegemony in the contemporary 
world. Be that as it may, our Constitution, our laws and the programmes of 
all our political parties stress equality clearly and persistent]y; and they are 
an ineluctable part of the social reality of contemporary India. 

We know that the modern conception of equality as a social ideal first 
emerged and became established in Western countries such as: Britain, 
France and the United States, and then spread to other parts of the world. 
The laws and constitutions of the former countries acted as models for 
others to emulate in their movement towards equality. No less significant 
than the legal and the constitutional changes in the West are those that 
have taken place in the rules and conventions of everyday life; if social 
equality has come to signify so much in the West, it is due in no small 
measure to these unwritten rules and conventions. 

While it is true that equality is a reasonably effective social ideal in 
Western countries, one can find from each of them many examples of 
inequality in social practice in virtually every domain. Further, although 
particular forms or instances of inequality may be condemned by some or 
many, there is general recognition that inequality as such cannot be eradi- 
cated from social life, but has to be accommodated or even encouraged up 
to a point (Jencks 1975; Letwin 1983; Rawls 1973). It is the Indian, and not 
the Western, intelligentsia that is likely to adopt the more intransigent 
public position on inequality. But how can we expect to eradicate in- 
equality root and branch when countries that started on the road to 
equality long before us and have advanced much further along it are 
prepared to live with it in some measure? 

There are of course those who could argue that the true exemplars of 
equality in the contemporary world are not countries like Britain, France 
and the United States which have chosen the path of capitalism with its 
inevitable division into classes, but the USSR and other East European 
countries which have advanced much further towards equality along the 
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path of socialism. It is true that in the 20th century, it is socialism and not 
capitalism'that has stood for equality, at least in the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. But it is no longer possible to view the achieve- 
ments of real socialism in the same light as before. The record has to be 
reinterpreted, and in pait rewritten. Suffice it to say that throughout 
Eastern Europe, including the USSR, there is today wide and open 
acknowledgement of the need to accommodate a measure of economic 
inequality if only to moderate the extremes of political inequality. 

While assigning to the social ideal of equality the importance it deserves, 
we must recognise that it is an equivocal ideal. As one of the great 
sociologists of our time has reminded us, ‘In every century it has been 
defined by negating some form of inequality’ (Aron 1968: 3). This only 
means that it cannot be expected to negate every form of it. In what follows 
I will show that some forms of inequality are constitutive of certain 
arrangements in all modern societies, and that ‘inequalities of income, 
esteem and authority have to find accommodation within the prevalent 
ideal of equality. But the matter does not end there, for we must deal not 

; only with the prevalence of inequality but also with its social reproduction. 
We have to ask not only why social positions should be graded and ranked, 
but also how it comes about that the same sorts of persons occupy the same 
sorts of positions from one generation to the next. I shall concentrate on 
only one sector of Indian society, conceived broadly as the service class, 
and argue that certain fundamental changes are taking place in the social 
mechanism of the reproduction of inequality in which the family and not 
caste now plays the active part. While on the surface present inequalities 
appear much like past ones, the internal mechanisms of their reproduction 
are undergoing significant change. I try to shift attention in this paper from 
the macro-structure of society to its micro-processes; ‘but those processes 
can be closely. examined only after a general discussion of the structure of 
inequality. 


II 
Professions and institutions 


Modern societies are characterised by the presence of a number of profes- 
sions whose members perform a variety of specialised functions. These 
include doctors, lawyers, accountants, engineers, scientists, journalists and 
a host of others. Although we can find their counterparts in earlier socie- 
ties, they are far more numerous today than in any previous historical 
epoch. Moreover, their social importance far exceeds their numerical 
strength (Parsons 1968). It has been pointed out that the expansion of 
these professions was historically linked to the expansion of bourgeois 
society (Perkin 1989). But their importance today is not confined to any 
particular type of society; doctors, engineers, scientists and economists are 
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as important in the Soviet Union as they are in the United States or Great 
Britain. 

In modern India, the professions have come to acquire not only great 
functional importance but also high social prestige. I hardly need to point 
to the significant part played by members of the liberal professions in the 
leadership of the nationalist movement. That apart, it is difficult to visualise 
an India of the future without doctors, engineers, scientists, journalists, 
lawyers, and so on. Not only has there been an enormous expansion in 
these professions since Independence but also a more or less continuous 
demand for their further expansion (Gandhi 1982; Madan 1980). 

For all their great and increasing variety, modern professions have 
certain features in common. Entry into such a profession is typically based 
on formal qualifications that can in practice be secured by only some and 
not all members of society. A high level of education, or specialised 
training, or both are required, and these involve the expenditure at least of 
time and usually also of money. Among the various professions, some are 
more exclusive than others, and there are variations from one society to 
another in the procedures that regulate entry into them. 

Doctors, engineers, academics and other professionals enjoy greater 
esteem than most other members of society. It is difficult to explain fully 
why this should be so, and, certainly, an explanation that takes only : 
income into account will be unsatisfactory, for, one can argue as well that 
income differentials are the result of unequal esteem as that they are the 
cause of it. It is true that many professionals earn very high.incomes in 
capitalist countries such as the United States, but their counterparts in the 
USSR enjoy the same sort of esteem, despite their much lower income. 
Comparative studies have established conclusively the remarkable simi- 
larity in the esteem enjoyed by the professions in capitalist and socialist 
societies. And one can argue without much fear' of contradiction that they 
enjoy very high esteem in India. 

Important factors hehind the esteem enjoyed by the professions in all 
modern societies are the higtrlevels of education required for entry into 
them and their real or presumed association with specialised knowledge 
and technical ability. Specialised knowledge and technical ability are 
valued in themselves and not merely for the material returns their posses- 
sion undoubtedly secures. Perhaps they are especially valued—some might 
say overvalued—in our society where even literacy and primary education 
are beyond the reach of many. 

In our,society, as in any other, while doctors as a whole enjoy high 
esteem, some among them enjoy higher esteem than others. Professional 
reputation and success are determined by a complex of factors, including 
some that are extrinsic to professional requirements. The esteem enjoyed 
. by a doctor is determined partly by his personality, but -also by such 
impersonal factors as qualification, skill and experience. Very broadly 
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speaking, specialists are more highly esteemed than general practitioners, 
mainly because they are presumed to be more highly qualified and to 
possess superior skills. 

One might ask whether it is possible or even desirable to have a social 
order in which all doctors—or all engineers, or all scientists—will be 
treated as equal. Apart from its effect on efficiency, such a state of affairs 
will bespeak complete indifference to all distinctions of knowledge, skill, 
experience and ability. One must doubt whether a society that is indifferent to 
the quality of what it professes to valüe can be regarded as a good society, 
let alone the question of its being an efficient one. 

Where there are wide disparities among doctors, or among members of 
` any other profession, it would be unreasonable to expect equality of 
treatment towards them. One would expect some inequality of rewards 
where it is recognised that such disparities exist. The very recognition of 
such disparities, to the extent that it is a social and not merely an individual 
fact, entails unequal esteem. Of course, inequality of esteem is difficult to 
measure, Or even agree upon, in every case, so people tend to go by 
inequality of income which is a general; though by no means always a 
reliable, index of it. 

We must distinguish the acceptance in principle of income differentials 
between members of a profession from satisfaction with the existing dif- 
ferentials at any given place or time. There is indeed wide public dissatis- 
faction over the large and sometimes extortionate fees charged by members 
of the medical, legal and some other professions in India. These develop- 
ments are viewed with misgiving by professionals themselves as breaches ot 
professional norms, and there are pressures for the regulation of pro- 
fessional incomes by the state or some other public agency. Such regulation 
works better in some cases than in others, and generates problems of its 
own. Moreover, even the strongest advocates of the regulation of pro- 
fessional incomes must stop short of recommending equal incomes for all 
doctors—or all engineers, or all accountants—when they reflect on the 
Soviet or the Polish experience. 

The older professions such as law, medicine and accountancy were 
known as 'independent professions'; lawyers, doctors, accountants and 
others practised independently and received fees rather than salaries. This 
has changed substantially throughout the world, though not to the same 
extent everywhere and not equally in all professions. Most professionals, 
and particularly those in the new ones, now work in institutions, and the 
terms and conditions of their work, including their emoluments, are regu- 
lated by the institutions in which they are employed. These institutions 
vary enormously in nature and type. Some are very large and others are 
small; some are privately controlled and managed, and others are of a 
public or semi-public nature. 

The increasing bureaucratisation of professional activities means that 
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more and more professionals—doctors, accountants, engineers, and so 
on—have to work in and through administrative hierarchies of various 
kinds. One has only to glance at a list of engineers in a public works 
department to get an idea of their hierarchy of ranks. There is a similar 
hierarchy of ranks among the medical personnel in a large public hospital, 
and of scientists in a large scientific establishment such as the National 
Physical Laboratory or the National Chemical Laboratory (Visvanathan 
1985). . 

Bureaucratisation reduces the disparities of income to a large extent, as 
can be seen by comparing doctors in private practice with those in a:public 


hospital. But it introduces a new kind of inequality associated with the rank. 


and authority of office. In private practice, a meagrely-qualified GP may 
have a very much lower income than a highly-qualified specialist, but he is 
nobody's subordinate. In a public hospital there are chief and subordinate 
medical officers, and, although this is partly a matter of age and experience, it 
is not entirely so. Sometimes the chain of command in a public institution 
can be quite long, and junior professionals in a scientific establishment 
typically complain of the arbitrary restrictions imposed on their work by 
superiors who have lost touch with their discipline. 

There is probably a good deal of bureaucratic fat in many public institu- 
tions performing specialised functions, and some of this can be cut down to 
the advantage of both the professionals and the publics they serve. I have 
so far spoken only indirectly of the bureaucracy and deferred a considera- 
tion of its prototype which is the administrative bureaucracy whose locus 
classicus is the secretariat. In view of the central place of the administrative 
bureaucracy in modern Indian society and culture, I would like to make a 
few observations on its hierarchical structure. 

The classic account of hureaucracy as an ideal type is to be found in the 
work of Max Weber who also described in detail its historical origin and 
gradual expansion in all modern societies (Weber 1978). We need not 
enter into a comprehensive discussion of bureaucracy but will only enu- 
merate some of its principal features. These are: (i) the adherence to 
impersonal rules, (i) the concept of the office as a distinct sphere of 
activity, (iii) the delimitation of areas of competence within the office, and. 
(iv) an established order of super- and subordination of official ranks. 

Max Weber stressed the ‘rational-legal’ character of bureaucracy and its 
functional efficiency. Later sociologists, while accepting his basic ideas, 
have also discussed the dysfunctions of bureaucracy, as a result of which we 
are now more aware of its negative features (Crozier 1964; Merton 1957). 
These negative features are very conspicuous in contemporary India, and 
one can certainly argue that a great deal of the hierarchy associated with 
the Indian bureaucracy is dysfunctional, / 

Although it had its counterparts in Mughal India, the framework of 
modern bureaucratic administration was laid by the British in this country 
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with the Indian Civil Service as its ‘steel frame’. As an important part of an 
imperial system, the British Indian bureaucracy acquired and maintained a 
markedly hierarchical character: the Indian Civil Servants were known as 
‘the heaven born’, and were concerned as much about exercising power as 
about maintaining an image. The metaphor of caste was frequently used to 
describe the rigid and ceremonial nature of the official hierarchy in India, 
and in the south it became common to compare and contrast the ‘British 
bureaucracy’ with the ‘Brahmin oligarchy’. 

When India became independent, there were pressures to jettison the 
ICS because of its association with imperial rule. Both Nehru and Patel 
withstood these pressures, for they felt that India needed a strong and 
capable administration in the interest of stablity and progress. They also 
felt that the administration could be made more sensitive to the needs of 
the people by being brought into closer contact with them. The most 
notable change in the administration since Independence has been a 
quantitative one: it has grown enormously in size. Some say that it is now 
more in tune with the needs of the people, and others that it has become 
more callous. It has certainly lost some of its ceremonial rigidity and is now 
more exposed to public criticism. It is difficult to say whether, with all - 
these changes, administration in India has become less or more hierarchical. 
Clearly, there is much scope for streamlining in the interest of both equity 
and efficiency, but it is difficult to see how administration can work in a 
modern society without some super- and subordination among officials. 

If the market is the nightmare of egalitarians under capitalism, under 
socialism it is the bureaucracy. It should by now be abundantly clear that 
no modern society can succeed in eliminating either. they can be dissolved 
by the force of ideas only in the world of fantasy. They are realities that 
shape our lives as much as what has been described as ‘the spirit of the 
age’. We cannot turn away from the real change of orientation in our 
norms and values in the direction of equality; nor can we ignore or wish out 
of existence the many social arrangements of which inequality is a consti- 
tutive part. 


am 
Occupational ranking and mobility 


The inescapable reality that I have briefly described and that coexists in a 
kind of dialectical relationship with the spirit of equality, falls within the 
broad category of social stratification. This is a very broad domain, and I 
have dwelt mainly on inequalities attached to positions and offices open to 
all. They are the inequalities characteristic of the modern world, associated 
with modern institutions, modern professions, and the modern occu- 
pational system in general. They are very different from the inequalities of 
caste, attached to positions not open to all in either practice or principle. 
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New occupations have grown and expanded enormously in India since 
independence, and there are now millions of persons in every part of the 
country who secure their livelihood from them. It is true that many more 
are still engaged and will probably continue to be engaged in agriculture 
and other occupations in settings that may be broadly described as ‘tradi- 
tional’. The new occupations are of many different kinds: professional, 
administrative, managerial and other non-manual occupations; and skilled; 
semi-skilled and unskilled manual ones. These occupations, and particu- 
larly the former, are very important, not only because of their numbers but 
also because of the high value placed on them by all sections of society. 

Sociologists have noted the significance of the occupational system in all 
modern societies (Blau and Duncan 1968; Parsons 1954; Treiman 1977). 
The individual's position in society—his social identity—his economic 
standing, his social status, his own self-esteem are all to some extent 
dependent on his occupation. A large part of his adult life is devoted to it, 
and much of his early life is a preparation for it. This is not to say that 
occupation alone shapes a person's social identity; race, religion and 

are important in many societies, and gender is an important 
basis of identity in every society. In India, caste is a very important basis of 
social identity, although we can no longer assume that it is always more 
important than occupation in every sector of society. 

I turn briefly to two related aspects of modern occupational systems: 
occupational ranking and occupational mobility. Studies conducted in 
different parts of the world show a fair measure of consistency in the 
ranking of occupations in every society; this does not mean that all the 
individual members of a society rank all occupations in identically the same 
way, but that there is considerable agreement abeut their ranks (Svalastoga 
1959). Second, despite the displacement of old occupations by new ones 
due to rapid technological change,the prestige structure of occupations 
retains a fair degree of stability over time (Hodge et al. 1966). Finally, 
comparative studies tend to show that, despite historical and cultural 
variations, similar occupations tend to be similarly ranked across a wide 
range of contemporary societies in different parts of the world (Treiman 
1977). ; 

The differentiation and ranking of occupations go hand in hand with 
mobility between occupations, both within a lifetime and between genera- 
tions. Occupational ranking and occupational mobility are two important 
and closely-related features of all modern sgci¢ties. While there is no 
necessary relationship between the span of occupational ranking and the 
rate of occupational mobility, one can speak meaningfully about upward 
and downward mobility only within a generally-accepted framework of 
ranks. It does not appear-that many persons would actually wish to see all 
ranks abolished; for them the requirement of ‘practical equality’ (Tawney 
1964: 106) would be reasonably satisfied if there were relatively free 
movement across the ranks of the occupational hierarcliy. 
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There is a large body of literature on occupational mobility in the 
advanced industrial societies (Robinson 1985; Treiman and Robinson 
1981), and} although we do not have many systematic studies of the subject 
in India, a beginning has been made (Pande 1986; Rao 1989). The facts 
relating to occupational mobility are extremely complex, and there are 
disagreements about their correct interpretation. Although sociologists 
have tried to measure and compare rates of mobility, it is difficult to do so 
in a direct and straightforward manner. One has to distinguish between 
intra- and intergenerational mobility; between absolute and relative-mobi- 
lity; and between mobility under different rates of occupational change 

, (Goldthorpe 1987). i 

Despite all the difficulties of accurate measurement and reliable com- 
parison, it is now clear that there is widespread occupational mobility, both 
intra- and intergenerationat, in all advanced industrial societies. Further— 
and this is of particular importance—in countries such as Britain-and the 
United States, the secular trend in the present century has been towards 
greater upward than downward mobility (Goldthorpe 1987). This paradox 
of.a net balance of upward mobility is resolved when we take into, account 
changes in the occupational system in these societies, leading to att aggre- 
gate displacement of occupations with lower by those with higher prestige. 
In a very broad way, agricultural occupations have been displaced by non- 
agricultural ones, and inferior manual occupations by superior non-manual 
ones. M" ie 

The relation between occupational mobility and the class structure is a 
controversial subject on which there is much disagreement (Giddens 1973). 
Much depends on how one defines classes, and it is possible to define them 
in such a way as to make changing rates of mobility irrelevant to their 
structure (Poulantzas 1976). The old definition of classes in terms of 
distinctions among the *owners merely of labour power, owners of capital, 
and landowners’ (Marx 1959: 885) cannot take us very far without sub- 
stantial modification to accommodate the differentiation of occupations. 
Some sociologists are inclined to the view that, particularly in the United 
States, the combined effect of high occupational differentiation and ex- 

^, fénsive occupational mobility has been the obliteration of classes as "well- 
"marked features of the social morphology (Blau and Duncan 1968). 

It would, however, be premature to maintain that classes have dis- 
appeared from advanced industrial societies. The working class still has a 
clear social identity, although one may wonder about the utility of the old 
concept of the bourgeoisie. A recent important study has described three 
broad classes that occupy a prominent place in British social structure, 
despite occupational differentiation and mobility. These are: (1) the service 
class, (ii) the intermediate class, and (iii) the working class (Goldthorpe 
1987). : | 

The service class, which has been studied in detail in Germany, Britain 
and other Western countries, has its counterpart in India. Professional, 
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administrative and managerial occupations are of crucial importance in 
Indian society, but their sociological study is still in its infancy. Jn what 
follows I shall make some general observations on stratification and 
mobility in contemporary Indian society on the basis of the little that we 
know about these occupations. 


IV 
Reproduction of inequality 


When people, in India or elsewhere, say that they are opposed to inequality 
Or to extreme forms of it, they have in mind two distinct things whose 
mutual relationship is not always clear to them. They might feel tbat the 
disparities between the top and the bottom in society as a whole or in its 
various institutions and organisations are too large; for instance, they 
might say thaf in Indian hospitals the disparities of income, authority and 
esteem between senior and junior medical personnel, or between them and 
sweepers, cleaners and attendants are much larger than in hospitals else- 
where, and that they can and should be reduced. Alternatively, they might 
point out that access to the medical profession is so severely restricted in 
India that only some sorts of persons can possibly expect to réach senior 
positions in a:hespital, Ra UR others can expect at best to become 
sweepers, cleaners and. attendants. The first relates to the extent of dis- 
parity, and the second to the rate of mobility; it does not follow that where 
disparities are high, the rates of mobility must always be low. 

It is frequently maintained that our public: institutions are too hier- 
archical, that they have too many ranks in them, and that there is too much 
distance between the top and the bottom" Civil servants themselves often 
say this about the administrative bureaucracy, and then point out, not 
without reason, that in India most public institutions tend to model them- 
selves on the administrative bureaucracy. It is difficult to form a clear 
judgement on this, because public institutions in general and administrative 
bureaucracies in particular are favourite targets of attack for egalitarians 
throughout the world. No doubt, public institutions often show larger 
inequalities in India than elsewhere, but thexare iso undergoing change. 
To take one example, the hierarchy of academic ranks has undergone 
considerable change in the last two decades, so that university departments 
in India are less hierarchical, at least in their internal organisation, than 
they were in the past and than they are in some Western countries (Béteille 
1981, 19902). But this does not mean that access to academic positions is in 
practice as open to the different sections of society as it is in those same 
countries. n 

There is no society in which access to the service class is in practice 
equally open to persons from all sections of society: social origin and 
background play some part in restricting or facilitating such access in all 
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F societies. All that we can say is that it is more open in some societies than 
in others. It}would be reasonable to maintain, even without exhaustive 
enquiry, that in India such access is severely restricted by social origin and 
background (Navlakha 1989). This is markedly at odds with the strong 
provisions on equality ,ifícluding equality of opportunity, in the Consti- ` 
tution of India. 

I shall take for granted the fact that positions in society carry un@qual 
rewards in terms of income, esteem and authority, and also the continued 
existence of a service class whose members enjoy a high pósition 
in society. The question to which I would like to address myself here .- 

,relates to the reproduction of the serviee- class from one generation to^ 
another, and the unequal distribution of life chances mong members of 
society in terms of their access to it. Why is access tò the service class 
almost automatically ensured for some members of society whereas others 
find it very hard, if not impossible, to enter it, despite the removal of all 
legal barriers to entry and despite the extensive concern expressed in our 

~ society for equality of opportunity? : . 

There are marked disparities of wealth and caste in India, and these two 
disparities. reinforced each other in the traditional order (Béteille 1972). 
Disparities of wealth are related to the inequalities to which I have referred, 
though not as closely as one might assume: sons and daughters of land- 
ownets do not necessarily have better prospects of entering the professions 
or the civil service than those of school teacliérs or section officers. There is 
also a marked correlation between caste status and occupational position, 
but the direct influence of caste on the distribution of life chances is 
changing; one no longer has automatic access to a particular occupation by 
virtue of one's caste as was largely the case in the past: 

In every society some measure of continuity from one generation to the 
next is maintained through what is described by means of a biological 
metaphor as social and cultüral reproduction. Indeed, what we describe as 
a society or a culture would be incomprehensible without some continuity 
and reproduction. It is my central argument that the family plays a crucial 
if not decisive role in the reproduction of social structure, includirig the 
structure of ineguality. To be sure, the family as an institution is not 
equally effective everywhere, and it does not act in isolation from other 
institutions anywhere. But all things considered, it will be safe to say that 
the family plays a far more active role than caste in Ieproducing the 
inequalities associated with the new occupational system. The retreat of 
caste as an active agent for the reproduction of inequality at the upper 
levels, and the continuing, if not increasing, importance of the family 
constitute two of the most striking features of contemporary Indian 
Society. 

Since I assign such crucial significance to the active role of the family in 
reproducing inequalities in the new occupational system in TU I would 
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like to make a few general observatións on it. The family is the one social 
institution that is universally present in all human societies. Nineteenth- 
century anthropologists commonly believed that it did not exist in the 
earliest stages of social evolution, and-this led some to speculate that it 
might cease to exist in some future historical period (Engels 1948). These 
beliefs, at least as far as early societies are concerned, have been proved to 
be false. However, we must be careful not to repeat the mistake, made by 
many in the past, that the family has everywhere the same form as in 
middle-class Western society. In fact, it takes a variety of different forms, 
_ although one is struck by the regularity with which it takes the form of the 
nuclear family of parents and unmarried children in.the service class in 
virtually every part of the world (Goode 1970). 

Much has been written about the place of the joint or extended family in 
Indian society. A recent influential study of personality formation among 
Hindus (Kakar 1978) takes for granted the universal presence of the 
extended family in all strata of society/ This is plainly misleading. Nuclear 
families outnumber extended ones in many social settings (Narain 1975). It 


is of course true that the same individual might live in both types of family. 


during different phases of his life. Moreover, grandparents, uncles, aunts 
and cousins continue to play an important part in the individual's develop- 

ment, whether from within or outside the family, in all sections of Indian 
' society. Nevertheless, we should not discount the importance of, the nuclear 
family in the service class in large metropolitan cities. In fy case, my 
argument about the displacement of caste by family remas substantially 
true whether the family is of the extended or the nuclear type. 

Without denying variations in morphological form, I shall be more 
concerned with such questions as the strength, effectiveness and adapta- 
bility of the family in modern societi oth popular and professional 
‘opinion is divided on these questions in the West (Berger and Berger 1983; 
Morgan 1975). Writing in the mid-1950s, Talcott Parsons had noted the 
view widely expressed in the preceding years that the family was on its way 
out in Western society and particularly in the United States (Parsons and 
Bales 1956).:Arguing vigorously against that view, he had maintained that 
a closer look at the evidence would show that the family in America was 
becoming stronger and not weakerMMore recently, the women's move- 
ment has reopened the question of the durability of the Western family. 
Changes ın gender roles will no doubt have an impact on the family, but 
there is as yet little evidence to suggest that the family as such is likely to 
disappear or even to lose its vitality in the foreseeable future. 

The family plays a crucial part in the socialisation of its children, parti- 
cularly in the early years (Erikson 1965; Kakar 1978). Although the learning 
process, broadly conceived, continues throughout life, psychologists have 
stressed the significance for the child of the first three years of it. The 
family acts in conjunction with others—kin, neighbours, and so on—in the 
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socialisation’ of the child. The extent to which it shares the responsibility 
for the socialisation of the child with other agencies varies from one society 
to another, and from one phase of the child’s life to the next. It is likely 
that the family’s role in the socialisation process, particularly in the early 
years, has been enlarged in the moderp Western type of society where the 
nuclear unit insulates the infant from other kin and neighbours to a greater 
extent than in other types of society. It is also likely that this Happens to 
some extent in all societies or all social classes where the nuclearisation of 
the family is at work. 

Indians of all social classes have a markedly conservative attitude towards 


, both marriage and parenthood. This is in contrast to the relatively more 


experimental attitude towards domestic arrangements in the West and 
towards some other social arrangements in India. Among Indians in the 
upper social strata divorce is rare, and experimental alternatives to marriage 
even more so. The Indian family severely limits experimentation in the 
choice of partners by adhering to the practice of arranged marriages. 
Parents not only select spouses for their children, but also play a large part 
in guiding them towards their careers. The conservative attitude towards 
marriage and parenthood is able to survive the change from the extended 
to the nuclear type of family. ` 

The modern Indian family among professionals, civil servants and others 
is not a mere replica of the traditional family of the classical texts either in 
its morphology or in its norms and values. It has its own norms and values. 
Nor are they identical with those characteristic of the nuclear family in the 
West. Despite nuclearisation, the Indian family remains distinctive in its 
orientation to marriage, parenthood and siblingship, and in its involvement 
in wider kin ties, — — 1s id 

In the West, the family surrenders a part of its monopoly over the child 
when he or she enters school. The experience of school is very important in 
all societies or social classes where schooling is universal and starts at an 
early age. The relationship between family and school is a subject in itself, 
to which I shall aavert, though only in passing, a little later; suffice it to say 
here that the influence of the family on the child continues through school 
and beyond, although here again there are bound to be variations from one 
society to another and from one social class to another. : 

Now, in all modern societies, different families are very differently 
endowed as to both means and motivations. The atmosphere in which a 
child grows up in the home of a doctor or a civil servant is very different 
from the atmosphere in the home of a clerk or a watchman. Children have 
access to very different kinds and amounts of resources in these homes. It 
is essential to have a broad view of these resources and not define them 
narrowly in terms of the economic cnteria of wealth and income. In recent 
years the problem of the reproduction of inequality has been greatly 
illuminated by the extension of the concept of capital 19 Include cultural 
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may benefit morethan proportionately from an emotionally supportive: 
home environment. The-modern edticational and occupational systems are 
highly.dynamic,.and the personality traits favoured by them are not deter- 
mitied in a btraightforward way by’socialiand cultural circumstances. 
"The family has been.and continúes to be one of the strongest institutions 
of Indian society, in'all fegtóns, among all communities and in all social 
classes:' This is not to deny the very great range of variation in family types 
in: India, but:only tordraw attention.to its continued strength as an institution 
in-and through which the:individual.acquires his capabilities and orienta- 
tions: as’a member ‘of society.-In what follows, 1 shall be concerned with 
the family's role in social TEDrOnueribny mainly:at. the upper levels of the 
new occupational hierarchy. : Matson SEER use e 
u:Bespite the: ‘persistence tof a ode conservative attitude to marriage 
and parenthood , some:changes aretaking place in:the Indian family. There 
is réasen to believe thatit is'undergoing.a:procéss of nucleerisation, atleast 
in the. sense: that the: stall group of: parents and unmarried children is 
acquiring a ‘sharper identity within the:wider kin group.-Important demo- 
graphic ‘changes ‘have begun,-and are: probably quite widespread in the 
higher occupational strata. The age at marriage is:rising for both men and 
women;tand the ‘limitation of-family:size ‘has become:a common strategy. 
These demographic changes are probably being accompanied by more 
subtle ‘changes in the-relation’s ‘between spouses, between parents ‘and 
cde an bey siblings. Despite.these Changes, the Indian family is 
at this social level much more stable than-its counterpart in the West. ` 
The-upper-middle class: Indian family has: shown its strength: by the 
manner in which’ it has adapted to: and retained control over a changing 
social: environment; A very remarkable’ aspect of this is the manner in 
which it has‘shifted its focus of attention away from caste and sub-caste and 
towards:school, college and office. It wouid' be safe to say that-in metro- 
pelitan: cities ‘like-Delhi; Bombay and Calcutta, doctors, engineers, 
professors, civil servants and others take' much less'account of their caste 
and.sub-caste: when. planning for the future of their- children tan of the 
schools to which they might secure admission for.them. 
t Fsvould:like-to stress the active role of'the family in transmitting to its 
younger members all the advantages it has at its command. Among doctors, 
engineers; accountants, civilservants; managers and others, parents do not 
simply wait for their children:to soak up the cultural:capital that ıs a-part of 
the-domestic environment. They take an‘increasingly. active part in their 
education. and ‘training. . Middle-class: parents’ have become increasingly 
career conscious, ard this consciousness.is implanted in their children at a 
young ‘age: (The. idea that-the child will step automatically or effortlessly 
into his parent's occupation has ceased to be-a secure basis for socialisation: a 
different kind ofipreparation is now required for his success in the future. 
TThe.sehool has. emerged ‘asa’ major institution for mediating the 
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relationship between the family and the new occupational system, and 
it also plays a major part in the reproduction of inequality (Coleman 1990; 
Jencks 1975). Schools are of many different kinds, and they are ranked. As 
the scholastic agent in Evelyn Waugh’s novel (1937: 17) pointed out, ‘-“We 
class schools, you see, into four grades: Leading School, First-rate School, 
Good School, and School”. ’ ‘ “Frankly”, said Mr Levy, “School is pretty 
bad”.’ In India, the major distinction is between fee-paying schools that are 
very expensive and government schools where the charges are nominal. 
The best schools are not only very expensive but also very difficult.to get 
into, and here the status and ‘personality’ of the parent counts as much as 
the aptitude of the child (de Souza 1974). 

It is of course well known that schools differ vastly in their quality, and 
much public animosity is directed against the elitist character of the Indian 
school system. But those who are most articulate in their criticism of the 
system take good care to select the best schools for the education of their 
own children. The moral implications of this contradiction, by no means 
unique to Indian society, are not always clear. There is no doubt that the 
Indian school system leaves much to be desired, and a great deal can be 
done to expand the opportunities for better schooling in the interest of 
children who are now effectively denied such opporturity because their 
families are devoid of all resources. 

At the same time, the elimination of all disparities between schools does 
not appear to be a feasible objective. The reduction of disparities will make 
some contribution to the equalisation of life chances, but that contribution 
may not be as large as one might expect. At the top, the school system is 
highly competitive and likely to become more so. Middle-class parents 
have begun to feel increasingly that they cannot leave 1t entirely to the 
.school to train their children for success in competitive examinations. They 
take an increasing part in helping their children with their lessons at home; 
here the cultural capital of the family is extremely important in tbe de- 
velopment of both skill and motivetion. Nor do parents rely entirely on 
their own abilities to prepare their children for success in examinations. 
Where they have the means, they engage tutors or send their children to 
coaching classes. Networks of tutors and coaches have become familiar 
features of the urbàn social landscape in contemporary India. 

The involvement of parents in the educational progress and career 
prospects of their children has to some extent altered the atmosphere of 
the family; at least among those in professional, administrative and 
managerial occupations. The rapid expansion of college education among 
women in these groups is likely to alter it further. Already, women are 
taking an increasingly active part in the schoolwork of their children: this 
can be seen from the number of active mothers in what are called ‘public 
schools’ in India on occasions such as parent-teacher meetings, prize-giving 
ceremonies, sports competitions, and so on. Second, change 1s also coming, 
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about in attitudes towards the education of girls; certainly, they continue 
to be prepared for marriage, but more and more of them are being 
prepared simultaneously for careers. 

Families have variable amounts not only of cultural but also of social 
capital. The social capital of the family consists of the networks of relations 
that may be activated for maintaining and furthering the interests of the 
family as a whole or of its individual members. These networks are made 
up of many strands. Ties of kinship and marriage are important every- 
where. In addition, and particularly in the service class, other ties, 
developed in school or college, office or profession, and associations of 
diverse kinds also play an important part (Srinivas and Béteille 1964). 

The nature and span of the networks available to Indians vary enormously 
from one level of society to another. in the traditional order, social 
networks operated within a more or less fixed framework of village. caste 
and lineage, and this still survives to a large extent in the rural areas and at 
the lower levels of the social hierarchy. But in the urban areas and at the 
levels with which I am concerned, networks are much more flexible and 
dynamic; old links are discarded and new ones created to meet the de- 
mands, real or perceived, of a changeable environment. This is a social 
world in which many people are or appear to be on the move; but not many 
change places or move very far relatively to others. 

It is difficult to assess and compare the parts played by family contact 
and social influence in the successes of individuals from different back- 
grounds. That they operate extensively and unequally is well known. So far 
as it conce: ns the careers of their children, doétors, lawyers, professors, 
civil servan's and managers have more extensive and more useful contacts 
than clerks, electricians, plumbers, road menders and masons. In a society 
in which family commitments are of such strength, it would be remarkable 
if children did not benefit from the social contacts of their parents. 

The extensive use of the social capital of a family for furthering the 
prospects of its individual members raises analytical and normative questions 
whose nature can only be indicated here. It is both extremely important and 
extremely difficult to keep consistently in view the distinction between the 
private and the public domains. It would be a mistake to declare un- 
equivocally against the use of social contacts in every case. For instance, 
they are of crucial importance in securing information essential to career 
planning, and little can be said against that. Second, in the independent 
professions and in private enterprise, personal relations are considered to 
be an important basis of trust, and it is difficult to see how they can be 
excluded from professional and business activity. The case of public insti- 
tutions is different, but even here some legitimate ground exists for the use 
of recommendations based on personal knowledge from responsible 
members of society. One can easily see that that ground will be repeatedly 
crossed in a society in which family and kin ties have compelling force and 
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where at the same time independent or private PESE is progressively 


displaced by governmental organisation. à i 
Li 


Family, class and:cüste Seen. oe ETT nt 
I have described how inequalities are maintained in 'societies in which 
careers are, or are believed to be, open 'to talent. In my account T haye 
drawn attention to the ċrucial part played by the family i in the’ maintenance 
of the system. I must emphasise ‘that my purpose was not to explain how 
inequalities come into existence, but' rather! to show 'how' existing ih- 
equalities are: reproduced, not in exactly the: samie form’ as 8 before but in 
recognisably similar forms!) 7 o ee 

In drawing attention to the crucial part played by the family, it was not 
my intention to suggest that other institutions, resourcés, ideas S, beliëfs and 
values play no’ part in máintáining the system! of inequality. However, oie 
must make a distinctiori between patterns ‘and forms that exist a residues 
from the past th a more or less "passive way; and institutions that’ play an 
active part in reproducing the structure of inequality. It is the active role of 
the/family in reproducing the structure of uriequal life chances, not always 
cl£arly perceived, that I-have’ tried to ‘emphasise, for the problem’ is not 
mply why inequalities’ come ‘into’ being, but ‘why, despite efforts of many 
kinds, they réfuse to disappeat NE xod 

An important tradition i in’ ial’ theory views the structure’ of ‘inequality 
in terms of wealth gid’ property. There are largé ‘disparities ‘of wealth ‘and 
property in Indian’ society, and-these are ‘of reat importance in the 
agrarian system’ where landówriership and' landlessriess are the two Boles 
between which ‘inequalities’ are structured’ (Béteule' 1974). ‘Although i in ‘the 
form in which it now éxists it i$ not of^ "Very great antiquity, private propeity 
in land is‘today an institution of great strength in’ rural India.’ “Agrarian 
reform has altered’ the’ ‘distribution ‘of land to some extent,’ ‘but it has hot 
weakened the institution of property (Herring 1983; Joshi’ 1975): The two 
institutions of property and’ the family’ are tóda ‘intimately linked i in, 'rüral 
India: what link property had iü'the past ^with lin elige and ‘sub-caste it has 
largely lost. The meagre Success of land’ ‘reform 5 répedtedly demonstrated 
the exceptional'strénpth of thé landowning fri 

Property: and wealth also ‘have “a significant place ' in thé system ‘of 
stratification outside agriculture to ‘which Ihave mainly devoted my a atten, 
tion. But that system asa whole cannot'be, understood without taking into 
account the growth of anew occupational’ stricture: "Thé inequalities i in the 
latter, which enjoys'à position of gréat importance in all modérn societies, 
cannot be easily understood in terms of the traditional définition of capital, 
and certainly not'in terms’ of one that’ ‘sharply separates ‘capital’ and 
‘labour’. We require a more extended ' concept’ of capital, orie that 
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It cannot be too strongly emphasised that at least among Hindus, the 
distinctions among castes as well as their ranks were acknowledged, upheld 
and reinforced by both gli and customary law for two thousand years 
(Sivaramayya 1984). egal code of the dharmashastra gave primacy to 
varna and ashrama, and as such, it was for the most part varnashrama- 
dharma; customary law, which departed on many points from shastric law, 
was at one with it in giving due recognition to the distinctions of caste. 
Undoubtedly, many changes took place through the centuries in bogh law 
and custom, but they were not of the same significance as those pa were 
initiated with the Removal of Caste Disabilities Act in 1850. 

The privileges and disabilities of caste were slowly but progressively 
whittled down between 1850 and 1950 when the Constitution was adopted ' 
(Ghurye 1961). Th. new Constitution repudiated the hierarchical structure 
of caste, and it is now impossible to use the law to uphold the age-old 
privileges and disabilities of caste. It is true that custom still takes account 
of caste distinctions, particularly in the rural areas, but here custom is at 
variance with the law, whereas in the past it was in harmony with it. 

Changes have also taken place in Hindu religion that have a bearing on 
caste, althougk it is more difficult to assess the nature and significance of 
these changes. Scholars are generally agreed that caste was in the past an 
integral part of the Hindu religion. The fact that this view has been 
challenged by a large number of Hindu reformers in the last hundred years , 
itself shows that a change of orientation has come about in modern Hinduism. 
Every important modern reformer of Hinduism, including Vivekananda 
and Gandhi, has attacked caste or at least the hierarchy of caste, and it will 
be difficult to find any today who will defend it as an institution. 

It is instructive to compare and contrast the attitudes of reformers of 
Hinduism towards its two most fundamental institutions, caste and the 
family, in both of which social life was deeply tinged by religion. Now, 
while many have attacked caste, and some very severely, it will be difficult 
to find any who have attacked the family as an institutión. It is the central 
argument here that modern Hindus/ whether of a secular persuasion or not, 
are no longer committed to Hindus were in the past, but that they 
continue to be committed to the Tamily. This is not to say that the Hindu 
undivided family is not changing or that it will not change further. It is 
obvious that many modern Hindus find it possible to visualise their society 
in the future without the Hindu caste system; it is difficult to say how many 
of them are able to visualise it without the Hindy family. 

It is even in the best of circumstances difficult to demonstrate a change in 
the moral values of a society, and I will not attempt to do so systematically 
here. But what we should not forget is that the traditional order of caste 
had its own morality, centred on a specific sense of duty associated with 
one's station and stage in life. It is possible that in the rural areas a sense of 
duty still survives towards the occupation and way of life of one's caste 
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among artisans and cultivators, but that sense of duty has little place in the 
new occupational order. Modern Indians have at best an ambivalent, if not 
a negative, attitude towards the morality of caste, and some at least would 
be surprised to learn that such a thing ever did or could exist. 

In the last forty years, whenever caste has come up for public discussion, 
it has invariably been subjected to censure. How does one account for the 
continued existence of a social arrangement which everyone is eager to 
attack and'no one is prepared to defend? The recent agitations over the 
recommendations of the Mandal Commission have brought this out clearly. 
Those who opposed caste quar Sepud et quotu WEE phe donew lease 
of life to caste whose revival or reinforcement they condemned. But those 
who supported quotas were no less vocal in their condemnation of caste; 
they felt that certain measures were needed in the short run to secure more 
effectively the removal of caste in the long run. It is another matter that the 
unintended consequences of their actions might be, as their opponents 
believe they must be, to strengthen and not weaken the identities of caste. 

Social institutions such as the family or the school reproduce themselves 
partly through the conscious actions of individuals who desire their con- 
tinued existence. But besides these, there are social patterns whose re- 
production is the unintended consequence of actions directed ‘to other 
ends. In the traditional order, caste and sub-caste were not only active 
agents of social placement, théy were active agents of social control as well. 
In the modern occupational system about which I have spoken, if there is 
still a relationship between caste and social placement, it is a relatively 
passive one, and caste has ceased to be a significant agent of social control. 


.By contrast, in the same sector, the family is not only an active agent of 


social control, it is also an active agent of social placement. Further, it 
continues to be so despite such changes as are coming about in its compo- 
sition and form. 

The doctor in,his clinic, the lawyer in his chambers, the civil servant or 

—— 
even the clerk in his office is no longer bound by the moral authority of his ' 
caste or sub-caste in the way in which the Brahmin, the Rajput, the Nai or 
the Dhobi was in the traditional village. The emancipation of the individual 
from the demands of caste and sub-caste has been a complex and long- 

: _ eM 
drawn process that is by no means complete as yet. It has been due partly 
to conscious action, both individual and collective, and partly to social and 
economic forces whose consequences no one fully foresaw. The emergence 
of a new educational and occupational system gave individuals an in- 
creasingly secure basis for freeing themselves from the demands of caste - 
and sub-caste. 

We must avoid hasty conclusions about a development that is complex, 
uneven and not free from contradictory tendencies. Even today, the extent 
to which the individual can repudiate with impunity the demands made on 
him by his caste or sub-caste varies from one sector to another, and from 
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identity in Kota is predicated on a fundamental tension between an essen- 
tialist core and an encompassing totality, or between the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. This dialectic can be read on many levels: Between the 
individual and society, the village and the polity, or the mundane and the 
divine. Needless to say, such tensions exist everywhere. But that they are 
explicitly reified in Kota establishes a self-consciously permeable and open- 
ended sense of person, community, or polity that is open to cultural 
elaboration and that contrasts strongly with the bounded conceptions 
dominant in much Western thought. Marriott (1976) has captured this 
difference at the level of persons with his evocative contrast between the 
Western individual, whose identity is circumscribed, relatively stable, and 
homogeneous, and the South Asian ‘dividual’, whose identity is predicated 
on a more interactive system of continuing exchanges in ‘coded substances’ 
with other persons (see also Daniel 1984). This essay will exainine how a 
similar dialectic is manifest in political sovereignty over territory in the 
18th century ‘little kingdom’ of Kota (whose contemporary namesake city 
was its capital) and what implications it has for our understanding of royal 
authority in the Hindu context. 


Royal gifts and divine kingship in Pudukkottai 


Before examining the data from Kota and offering my interpretations, I 
would like first to review Nicholas Dirks’s (1987; see also 1979 and 1989) 
recent and important study of territory and sovereignty in the south Indian 
kingdom of Pudukkottai. Dirks’s analysis has foreshadowed my inquiry in 
many ways and is the most ambitious and sustained investigation of the 
traditional Hindu polity that has emerged from the Chicago School, whose 
‘transactional analysis’ has seriously challenged the foundations of 
Dumontian structuralism. Dirks’s study seeks to tread a narrow path 
between ideological and pragmatic approaches to Indian society. On the 
one hand, he vigorously attacks Dumont’s (1980) conception of ‘homo 
hierarchicus’ for (allegedly) perpetrating a division between the sacred and 
the profane which permits the ‘orientalist’ refiguring of Indian society in 
terms of the sacred and reduces the traditional polity to ‘epiphenomenon’. ` 
On the other, Dirks simultaneously tries to sidestep tbe pitfalls of 
approaches that privilege the instrumental imperatives of control over land 
(both Marxist-inspired theories of ‘oriental despotism’ and African 
kinship-inspired conceptions of the ‘segmentary state’). 

Building upon Sahlins’s famous suggestion (1972) that ‘chiefly pooling 
and redistribution’ of goods establishes a ranked centricity within groups, 
Dirks argues that alienation (or redistribution) of territory in Pudukkottai 
was an essential royal activity whose performance constituted Hindu king- 
ship and, hence, the Hindu polity. This view rests on a cultural logic that 
affirms the king’s divinity and in which the king’s gift of ‘tax free’ land, or 
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inàm in Pudukkottai, to his peliticai clients represented the sharing of a 
portion of his munificent, celestial persona. On the flip side of the coin, 
clients who!accepted the ‘royal gift’ established their graded incorporation 
into the whole polity symbolised by the king at its centre. Dirks (1987:129) 
writes: 


Gifts were public acts of kingship and established relations, however 
variable, between the grantor and the grantee . . . : The substance of 
the gift—the land rights, the titles, emblems, honors, and privilege of 
service, usufruct and command—was the partial sovereign substance of 
the king. All those who were given (and who accepted) gifts became 
part of the whole king, and by implication the king’s realm, the kingdom. 
Participation in the whole was not, however, unranked, for the dif- 
ferential. nature and contingent character of all these entitlements 
provided the basis for the creation of a political hierarchy... . 
Ultimately, entitlements by their very nature constituted hierarchy 
through a logic of variable proximity to the king, to sovereignty itself. 


Thus, in Dirks’s thesis the alienation of land from the Crown was not a 
manifestation of royal weakness but became, somewhat ironically, the 
basis of an alternate form of hierarchy and the foundation of royal power. 
As Dirks (1979: 200) says, ‘indms were to be given, not taken away, except 
in very rare instances’. This cultural logic explains why such a large per- 
centage of the territory in Pudukkotai was redistributed by the Raja in tax 
- free inams to his clients. By the late 19th century over two-thirds of 
Pudukkottai’s territory had been alienated from direct royal control. From . 
the perspective of a ‘revenue centred’ polity this would be sheer folly (as so 
many 19th century British reformers lamented), but from an indigenous 
perspective such a redistribution defined the king’s sovereignty. 

The overriding cultural (as opposed to politico-economic) significance 
of land grants, Dirks argues (1987: 136-37), is inscribed in the unusual 
distribution of estates: 


If ináms represented royal weakness, we would expect that indms would 
be 'given' in the border areas where the king would have had less 
control over the countryside and its inhabitants. In Pudukkottai, this 
expected pattern is reversed. Only the Cervaikarars [the class of nobles 
who held the largest estates and were affinal relations of the Raja] were 
uniformly situated near the borders of the state, though this was for 
obvious strategie reasons. If we take them all together, ināms were more 
heavily concentrated in the central portions of the state than at the 
periphery. 

From [a utilitarian perspective] it would seem natural that the strength 
of the state would fall off increasingly towards the peripheries. It would 
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also seem natural that, given collections in kind, the king should hold on 
to rights to the royal share near the center of the state and give away 
lands at the periphery, minimizing, all other things being equal, substan- 

-tial transportation costs. But we see here conclusively that more units of 
inàms were given away in the center than in the periphery. Clearly the 
simple economic rationality proclaimed by neo-classical economics must 
yield to other explanations. 


In addition, Dirks (1987: 117-19) points out that the tax free ináms *given' 
by the Raja to his clients did not consist of contiguous villages and were 
therefore never geographically isolable units (see also ibid.: Chapter 6 and 
Appendix), the suggestion here being that clients had no interest in ' 
acquiring spatially consolidated landholdings that could be developed later 
into independent bases of power. 

While Dirks has done a great service in de-coding the cultural logic that 
guides the redistribution of land, honours and service tenures in Pudukkottai 
and thus provides an important corrective to Dumont's (1980) unsustai- 
nable ‘secularism hypothesis’, I shall argue below that Dirks has overshot 
the mark in characterising the basis and extent of the king’s authority. 
Perhaps as a consequence of doing battle with the Dumontian dragon that 
marginalised the significance of the state in India, Dirks has developed an 
overly formal, ‘top down’ view of the traditional state that is largely 
unresponsive to ‘ground up’, centrifugal tendencies that simultaneously 
threatened to undermine it. Symptomatic of this perspective is Dirks's 
treatment of Pudukkottai in isolation rather than in a field of similarly 
constructed, but overlapping, polities, paramount powers and political 
dependencies. As a result, he fails to see how each of these centres 
advanced rival claims to kingship, sovereignty and divinity, and how this 
affected the arrangement of territory. Put another way, in a Hindu world 
populated by the proverbial ‘33 billion’ gods, how unique and affective 
source of legitimacy was the godliness claimed by one ‘little king’? 

The reason why Dirks was not sufficiently alive to the inherently unsteady 
nature of Hindu kingship may lie, in part, at the conjuncture of two 
circumstances of his sources: (i) most of Dirks’s data on territory derives 
from late 19th century records, particularly the Pudukkottai Inam Settle- 

“ment of 1888 (conducted after seventy-five years of British indirect rule); 
and (ii) at that time Pudukkottai was the sole remaining territory in Tamil 
Nadu retaining the rank of ‘princely state’. By 1888 all. the surrounding 
polities and paramount powers had been reduced to zamindari status and 
the polyvalent relationships with the land traditionally claimed by the 
rulers of those lands had been converted into the simple economic relation- 
ship of landlordism (see Dirks's [1986] own excellent account of this 
process). Hence colonial penetration had eliminated all ‘outside’ rival 
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claimants to Hindu sovereignty that once had competed with the Raja of 
Pudukkottai ^ Moreover, we will see shortly that the elimination of outside 
rivals also altered the balance of power within Pudukkottai itself, affecting 

‘ground up’ claims to divinity and sovereignty from political clients within 
the kingdom. 

Authors from several theoretical perspectives have argued that Hindu 
kingship was fraught with paradoxes (e.g., Heesterman 1985; Inden 1990; 
Lingat 1973; Shulman 1985; Stein 1980). Even leaving aside the vexed 
relationship between kings and Brahmans, it is well known that while a 
Hindu king was considered to be infused with the divine powers and 
energies of ‘the gods, on the one hand, his sphere of competence for 
instrumental action, on the other, was significantly hedged in by the 
prerogatives of various groups such as rural caste panchayats-and urban 
mercantile guilds. This is no better illustrated than in the relationship 
between carita (custom) and ràája-fasana (royal decree) in the traditional 
legal system as outlined by Derrett (1968: 166-70). Although royal decree 
could abrogate the decision taken by a panchayat, whose finding rested on 
a determination of customary usage, the decree did not have the force of 
‘precedent’ in the American legal sense, thereby unambiguously altering 
future customary usage. Raja-Sdsana was not law as we know it; rather, its 
applicability remained restricted to the instant and had to be reasserted 
repeatedly.* 

Along similar lines, Inden (1990) has argued that the divinity of the 
Hindu king was far from incorruptible. Rather, divine kingship required 
perpetual reestablishment and reconstitution. The king's annual perfor- 
mance of Dasahra (annual rites that reconstitute kingship) with its multiple 
abhiseks (affusions into sovereignty) was but one activity with this aim, 
suggesting that kingship was less of a fixed stàte than an unending process 
that granted a vitai place to its nemesis. The intimate complementarity of 
these opposites is part and parcel of the larger oscillations between order 
and chaos that are foregrounded generally in Indian conceptions of time 
and existence. Royal legitimacy was not based on the king's realisation (or 
utopian vision) of a fixed and privative order that superseded disorder as 
per some unidirectional and progressive teleology. Inden (1990: 238) 
explains: 


? "This was not the case in Rajasthan where twenty-two contiguous ‘states and chiefships’ 
were perpetuated by the British Here the contestation of sovereignty was preserved in the 
colonial record despite British efforts at ‘rationalising’ native political hierarchies. 

* Of course, it is realised that the repeated application of rajd-Sdsana apropos a single 
custom may eventually change that custom over time, but this sull represents a fundamentally 
different process of transformation than the operation of legal precedent. 

! 
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There was . . . never a question of eliminating forces of darkness, evil, 
or destruction, but rather of domesticating and placing them. Nor was 
this a job that could be done once and for all. It had to be done over and 
over again. Battles between gods and anti-gods, between contenders for 
the position of cosmic overlord and their terrestrial supporters, had to 
be fought anew not in order to return India to some primordial status 
ante quo, but because circumstances themselves, including human 
knowledge of divinity, continued to change. 


Below we shall see how this ‘processual’ understanding of kingship is 
manifest in multiple and often competing sovereignties over territory.’ At 
the same time, more than viewing the Indian polity as an enactment of a 
unified cultural design, I shall argue thai the cultural design contains within 
it many parts that can be deployed to legitimate what, from a Western 
dichotomous perspective, has been viewed as simply the ‘pragmatic and 
instrumental' action of those supporting or resisting the central authority. 
It is this potentiality which introduces a dynamic aspect to the pre-colonial 
polity. Thus, in contrast to Dirks's study where social change is solely the 
result of colonial (or Muslim) penetration, I hold that an indigenous, 
culturally coded agency was capable of generating change in the pre- 
colonial Hindu polity as well. 

In Kota the most telling manifestations of this agency were the perennial 
rebellions, cut-throat politics, and shifting political alliances that destabilised 
the polity throughout much of its existence. M.L. Sharma's (1940) valuable 
history of Kota reveals that during the century prior to the establishment of 
British indirect rule in Rajasthan (1817-1823), Kota was frequently beset 
by mutiny and internecine warfare. From 1723 to 1728, (Maharao) Durjan 
Sal of Kota fought a protracted civil war with his elder brother, Shyam, 
during which Durjan Sal ‘usurped’ the throne and eventually murdered his 
rival. No sooner had Durjan Sal secured his position than he was faced 
with rebellion. Raja Balbhadra Singh of Guger attempted (unsuccessfully) 
to throw off Kota's overlordship by forging alliances with the adjoining 
kingdoms of Bundi and Sheopur-Baroda (both of which had seceded from 
Kota's rule a few years earlier). Somewhat later, Rawat Chitar Singh of 
Ghati also mutinied (this time with outside support from the Rao of 
Rampura). Ghati’s revolt caused Durjan Sal to invade Rampura and 
briefly force the Rampura Rao to submit to Kota. This submission was 
shortlived as Rampura soon reasserted its independence. Shortly there- 
after, however, Kota and Rampura combined forces to resist the Marathas. 


* To his credit, Dirks (1987: 78-96) discusses some of the paradoxes of Hindu kingship as 
expressed by the close relationship between kings and bandits in the 'family history' of the 
Uttumalai kings. However, the implications of Dirks's interesting textual analysis are not 
pursued in his examination of land tenure and political order that follows. 
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The early 1770s again saw a series of insurrections in Kota. Whether one 
interprets these revolts as opportunistic attempts by Kota’s nobility to take 
advantage of the minority rule of Maharao Umed Singh (who assumed the 
throne at the age of 10 in 1770) or sees them as a principled ‘resistance’ to 
the regency of Jhala Zalim Singh, the result was that the forces of the 
central government systematically reduced the landholdings of the most 
powerful nobles to insure their compliance. Initially the major jagirs of 
Aton, Bambulia and Sorkhand were forcibly resumed or reduced while 
their chiefs were killed or exiled. Later, other powerful jagirdárs were 
subverted. The estate of the Apji of Palaitha was reduced from twenty 
villages to four (after Kota's artillery razed Palaitha fort). Koela's estate 

t was reduced likewise from eighteen villages to nine. 

^. Such endemic insurrections even disrupted the early years of the Pax 
Britannica. In 1821 on a battlefield near Mangrol, Maharao Kishor Singh 
backed by one faction of supporters including irregular forces from Bundi 
faced Jhala Zalim Singh backed by another faction including British troops. 
This conflict eventually led to the bifurcation of Kota in 1838 and the 
creation of the separate kingdom of Jhalawar ruled by Zalim Singh's 
descendants.‘ 

The ubiquity of these revolts and shifting alliances raises the first of 
several ‘uncomfortable’ facts that remain unexplained if one takes Dirks’s 
formulation of the pre-colonial polity to its logical conclusion. Dirks argues 
that proximity to the king was the sole source of legitimate power in the 
Hindu polity and that this proximity was expressed through and based on 
the distribution of the ‘royal gift’ of which land was paradigmatic. Because 
the king enjoyed monopolistic contro! over such culturally valued alloca- 
tions, he did not need to exercise a ‘pragmatic’ concern for the spatial 
distribution of these lands. But if the king’s monopoly were really so 
effective, why is the history of the 18th century polity a history of civil war, 
fluctuating spheres of influence, and Byzantine political alliances? More- 
over, are we to believe that when Kota’s clients did revolt they did so 
without the benefit and solace of any ideological justification? 

In order to address these questions, I shall first have to describe in 
greater detail the system of land tenure and land revenue in Kota upon 
which the state structure was built. 


* Although the final separation occurred under colonial rule, the processes that generated 
this separation were underway well before the British arrived in Rajasthan Such separations 
commonly occurred in the pre-colonial era as well For example, in north-eastern Rajasthan, 
Alwar separated from Jaipur ca 1775; Narsinghgarh in Malwa split from Rajgarh ca 1681; 
and in Saurashtra}! Halwad (Dhrangadhra) spawned no less than five additional Jhala kingdoms 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Land tenure in Kota 


With the exception of one or two important centres of trade (notably Kota 
City), 18th century Kota remained predominantly an agrarian society in 
which land tenure constituted an important basis of social organisation. 
Land tenure in Kota was characterised by a multiple layering of rights to 
the harvest in which successive strata of ‘political’ superiors, mainly Rajputs 
(the royal Kshatriya caste), Brahmans, and other ‘dominant castes’, appro- 
priated a share of the crop that was actually produced by tenant cultivators, 
by and large from the Mali, Mina, Dhakkar and Kachi agricultural castes. 
In this system the apical right belonged to the Maharao (a Rajput from the 
Hada clan). Whether this apical right was primary (as Dirks contends) or 
derivative was often a contested matter between the Maharao and his 
clients." 

For the purposes of this discussion and risking some over-simplification, 
land in Kota (as elsewhere in Rajasthan) was divided into two broad 
categories, known as khālsā and jagir.* These two categories differed 
according to whéther or not the Maharao's rights in the land were ex- 
pressed in terms of revenue. On khálsá, or the Crown land, the Maharao's 
claim to the harvest was superimposed closely upon the agriculturalist, and 
the relationship between the ruler and his subordinate tenant was mediated 
through revenue. This revenue was collected in one of two ways. On some 
‘government administered’ land the revenue assessment was not highly 
monetised but, instead, was realised in kind based on a percentage of the 
crop (typically between one-third and two-fifths depending on the season 
and the caste of the cultivator). After the harvest had been completed and 
the crop threshed, the grain heap would be divided on the threshing floor 
and salaried agents of the Maharao would collect the royal share.’ As 
Bajekal (1988) has documented for Jaipur, with anecdotal evidence from 
Kota, the state had elaborate storage facilities and well-developed market- 
ing systems befitting its heavy involvement in the grain trade. On other 
khalsa lands the revenues were ‘farmed out’ in yara. Here agents were 
assigned a specified number of villages in which they could collect revenue, 
for which they paid the state a set fee (often in advance). This method of 
collection, while not the most 'efficient' form of taxation from the state's 
viewpoint, had the advantage of enabling the Maharao to quickly raise 
cash in times of need. 


? In this essay I am concerned mainly with the contestation of rights among politically 
superior strata. Further research could extend this analysis to the negotiation of sajmani 
relations among the ‘dominant’, ‘agricultural’ and ‘service’ castes at the village level 

* See also G C. Sharma's (1979) and Bajekal’s (1988) studies of Rajput land reverue 
systems Sharma's data is based in part on Kota's administrative records from Ap 1714 and 
1765 

* ‘Village servants’ (carpenters, potters, smiths, barbers, washermen, sweepers, and so on) 
were entitled to a small share in the harvest as well 
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Jagirs, the second major category of landholding, were estates whose 
revenue potential was alienated, wholely or largely, from the Maharao by 
one or more levels of intermediaries. Like khdlsa, jagir also consisted of 
two main types. The first, máfi (forgiveness) jagir, supported in perpetuity 
religious institutions such as temples, feeding and rest houses for pilgrims, 
colleges for religious learning. and lineages of Brahmans. In accordance 
with the king's duty (rájadharma) to maintain and uphold religion, the 
beneficiaries of these estates were exempted fully from any further obli- 
gation in cash, kind, or service to the Maharao. 

The second type of non-royal lands were formally called cákri (attendance 
or service) jagir. These lands were retained (either hereditarily or at will) 
by intermediaries, known as jagirdars, who in Kota were quintessentially 
Rajputs. The Jagirdárs realised the revenue on their estates in much the 
same fashion as the Maharao did on the khālsā. Some (but not all) 
Jàgirdárs, depending upon their status and the circumstances of their 
venure, then passed on a small percentage of their revenues (typically two- 
ninths) to the Maharao. More significantly, possession of the jàgir entailed 
the obligation of the jagirdàr to serve the Mahareo. Service could take 
several forms, including personal attendance, administrative duties, 
diplomatic or courier service, and so on, but by far a jagirdár's most 
important obligation was the burden of raising and maintaining military 
levies for the Maharao's army. Indeed, service ideally preceded the granting 
of the jagir so that the value and size of the jagir were pegged to the number 
of horsemen and/or footsoldiers that a jagirdar provided to the Maharao." 
In this way the alienation of revenue rights to the land in Kota constituted 
an important element of the kingdom's military organisation and, hence, 
state structure." 

In some cases, Jagirdàrs had sufficiently large estates such that they, in 
turn, alienated a portion of their own revenues to lesser jagirdars who, in 
turn, provided their ‘overlord’ with service. These ‘jagirdars of jagirdars’ 
would march under the banner of their immediate overlord (even when he 
was serving the Maharao), and in terms of land and service, at least, the 
large jagirs were miniature replications of the Maharao’s realm. 

The rhetoric deployed by ‘little kings’ in warranting their claim to a share 
of the harvest reveals an important aspect of the paradox ‘afflicting’ Hindu 
kingship. Two justifications, often in tandem, commonly appear. The first 
was the claim of conquest and the (re)establishment of dharmic rule most 
typically indexed by the construction of public works (particularly temples) 
and the gifting of land to lineages and/or entire communities of Brahmans. 
Such activities proved the king’s virtue and accorded with Hindu notions of 


" Colloquially, use of the term ‘jdgir’, without qualifier, denotes ‘cakn jagir’ while 'màfr 
jagir’ became ‘maf? for short. This usage will be followed here 

" [n addition, the largest jagirddrs paid an annual ‘tribute’ in cash to the Maharao The 
name ot this sum, nalbandhi (farriery), indicates how this form of payment was conceptually 


appended to military service 
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karmic attainment and the transmigration of souls that emphasise individual 
merit as much as genealogical descent. The second claim was the recog- 
nition of that conquest by a paramount power. While this claim too usually 
involved the display of merit, the dependency indexed by this claim was 
often at odds with the rhetoric of conquest contained in the first. In the 
case of Kota the paradox of Hindu kingship was compounded because the 
paramount power was (initially) Mughal, and Muslim, although by the 


early 18th century the Mughals had been supplanted in central and western’ 


India by the rising (Hindu) Maratha Empire. 

Recognition by the paramount power typically resulted from the ‘little 
king’s’ performance of service on behalf of the paramount ruler. In the 
case of Kota, Rao Madho Singh, the second son of Rao Ratan Singh of 
Bundi, separated Kota from Bundi during the late 16th or early 17th 
centuries. Historians have dated this separation variously between 1579 
and 1631 (e.g., Sarkar 1983: 189, 203; M.L. Sharma 1940: 95-107; Singh 
1985: 9; Stratton 1899: 11; Welch 1983: 82-83). The reason that a singular 
assignation for this ‘event’ has been so difficult to pin down will become 
clear by the end of this essay, but what seems certain is that in 1631 the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan, in appreciation of Madho's service to the 
Empire, issued an imperial farman (proclamation) formally acknowledging 
Kota's independence from Bundi. The rulers of Kota continued to serve 
the Mughals with distinction during the next seventy years until the death 
of the last powerful Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb (d. 1707). With imperial 
Mughal decline, Kota briefly emerged as a regional paramount power in its 
own right and conquered several neighbouring kingdoms. In 1738, however, 
this period of ascendancy ended as Kota was forced to submit to the 
Marathas. 

The royal paradox was replicated within the polity by the conflicting 
claims to the product of land as advanced by jagirdars. As Dirks correctly 
points out, jagirddrs often based their right to a share of the crop on the 
fact that the land had been given them by the king. This claim, in isolation, 
might sustain Dirks's thesis that the driving force behind the redistribution 
of land was the partial sharing of the king's sovereignty as expressed in 
land. Recall that one corollary of Dirks's formulation was that in late 19th 
century Pudukkottai a surprisingly large percentage of the land had been 
alienated in tax free ináms. Curiously enough, in Kota, records from just 
six years after the Pudukkottai Inam Settlement of 1888 show that the 
percentages of khalsa and jagir lands were reversed. Kota’s first Western- 
style annual administrative report, covering the year 1894—95 (Das 1896:5), 
discloses that the state comprised 1,744 villages (the ‘village’ being a 
traditional unit of revenue calculation) of which 1,189 (68 per cent) were 
khálsá, 185 (11 per cent) were máfi, and 370 (21 per cent) were jdgir. 
Although firm pre-colonial data from Kota is not available, Bajekal's 
(1988) research in neighbouring Jaipur shows that between 1700 and 1750 
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the amount of land in khdlsa fluctuated between 40 and 60 per cent (see 
also S.P. Gupta [1974: 173] for even more variable khdlsd::jdgir ratios). 
Such data suggests that while Dirks’s statistics may not be irrelevant to the 
pre-colonial polity, they may only represent one facet, or moment, of a 
more dynamic picture.” 

Unsurprisingly, this picture is animated because jagirdars also advanced 
competing claims to the land which did not definitively establish the same 
ranked subordination that Dirks’s ‘royal gift’ did. In Kota the rival ambi- 
tions of jagirdars generally rested on one (or more) of three, often inter- 
related, claims: (i) agnatic descent from the kingdom’s founder, Rao 
Madho Singh (r. ca. 1631-48), (ii) autochthonous status or settlement on 

$ the land that predated conquest by the ruling dynasty, and/or (iir) posses- 
sion of the land as the result of service rendered directly to a paramount 
power. These competing claims produced a number of indeterminacies 
that became the foundation for jagirdar resistance to royal authority. If the 
conditions were favourable, jagirdárs could and did claim that their rights 
were primary to and even exclusive of those claimed by the Maharao, and 
jügirdárs (often in consort with ‘foreign’ powers) were willing to use force 
to vindicate their position. Dirks (1987: 134—35) has suggested that, while 
devolution of power was theoretically possible in the pre-colonial Indian 
polity, it remained a ‘latent’ phenomenon as the ‘monopoly over public 
goods' rested with the king. For Dirks the Hindu state was decisively 
centre-oriented and the pressures of unity far outweighed those of frag- 
mentation. Contra Dirks, I argue that rebellion was not only common but 
it was a defining feature of the Hindu polity. In order to counter this 
divisive potential, kings were keen to reconsolidate lands that had been 
alienated from the royal domain, and when they did distribute land to their 
clients they did so in a way to minimise its divisive potential. 
1. Many of Kota's jagirdárs countered the primacy of royal claims to the 
land with the claim that all agnatic descendants of Kota's founder col- 
lectively inherited the sovereignty earned by their illustrious ancestor, Rao 
Madho Singh. The claim of these Madhani Hadas (Rajputs of the Hada 
clan descending from Madho Singh) was based on the Rajput clan ethic 
known as bhai bandh which holds that the kingdom was the joint possession 
of all agnatic descendants of the founding conqueror (G.D. Sharma 1975: 
157-162; Stern 1977: 64). From the perspective of Madhani Hadas, there- 
fore, the ruler sitting on the throne was but primus inter pares vis-à-vis the 
rest of the lineage. 

This ethic was instrumental in the overthrow of Kota's fourth ruler, 


? Buried in Dirks's appendix is a telling bit of data indicating that in south India as well, the 
relative percentages of ‘taxed’ and ‘tax free’ land were far more variable than Dirks accounted 
for in his analysis. Dirks (1987: 411) writes, ‘Thomas Munro had found in the Ceded Districts 
further north [of Pudukkottai] in the Andhra country that from two or three up to thirty or 
forty per cent of the revenue had been written off as indm . . .” (emphasis added). 
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Pem Singh, and factors into the legitimacy claimed by the ruling line since 
1684. Pem Singh, son of Kanhi Ram, assumed Kota's throne in 1683. 
However, about six months after the performance of the rajabhisek, a 
council of jagirdars from Kota convened and declared him incompetent. 
Pem Singh was removed from the throne and his father's younger brother, 
Rao Kishor Singh (r. 1684—95), was installed in his stead (M.L Sharma 
1940: 200-01). 

Of course, descent theory (particularly among conical clans) could result 

in hierarchy as the ruler could (and did) claim a supenor right to his fellow . 
Madhani Hadas based on seniority within the founding lineage. However, 
even this criterion had its own contradiction. Although primogeniture was 
a common practice among Rajputs, it did not become a fixed rule for royal 
succession until the mid-18th century." Four of the first eight successions 
to Kota's throne (between 1648 and 1724) did not follow the norms of 
primogeniture. As a result, from a kinship perspective the ruler of Kota 
was subordinate to some of his political clients. This ‘anomaly’ is em- 
bedded in the title ‘Apji’, derived from the honorific form of ‘you’, that 
was used by the rulers of Kota when addressing members of these lineages. 
2. Rajputs of non-royal lineages often claimed primary rights to the soil 
by virtue of prior inhabitation of the region which pre-dated the establish- 
ment of Kota's rule. For example, the Thakur of Kachnaoda was Hada 
Rajput descended from Rao Surjan Singh of Bundi through his third son 
Rai Mal. The Thakur's original jágir was granted him by the Rao of Bundi 
in the late 16th century when Kota was still part of Bundi. After Madho 
Singh's separation of Kota from Bundi, the Thakur submitted to Madho 
Singh in return for which he was permitted to retain his estates. However, 
as the Thakur's original grant came from Bundi he maintained an exemp- 
tion from the obligation to provide service to the Kota ruler (Trevor and 
Bayley 1912: 53-54). In this way the Kachnaoda Thakur claimed that his 
land was given by a king (thus contributing to the legitimacy of his tenure) 
who was no longer of political consequence in the local arena (thus deftly 
abrogating return obligations of revenue or service). 
3. Finally, jágirdàrs often claimed that their land rights were exclusive of 
the Maharao's rights by reference to some outside paramount power. 
Below are two cases, the first of which invokes the Mughals and the second 
the Marathas. . 

A. Mohan Singh of Palaitha was the second son of Rao Madho Singh 
(Kota's first ruler). In 1647 Emperor Shah Jahan rewarded Mohan Singh 
with an imperial mansab of 800/400 (a Mughal military rank indicating the 


P? Ironically, unlike Thailand where the institution of primogeniture as a fixed rule for royal 
succession was indexical of unrivalled royal power (Tambiah 1976), in Kota it was a sign of 
unequalled powerlessness Primogeniture became a fixed practice in Kota during the ‘Jhala 
regency’ (1771-1838), which had reduced the Kota Maharaos to puppet-kings. and was 
continued under the ‘protection’ of the British (1817-1947). 
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‘pay scale’ to which he was entitled and the number of cavalry for which he 
was responsible) for his service in Balkh and Badakshan while Rao Madho 
Singh of Kota granted him the jagir of Palaitha. This imperial mansab, 
granted direct from the Mughal Emperor (combined with the fact that 
Palaitha was bypassed for succession to Kota’s throne in the mid-17th 


' century), contributed to the considerable antagonism between Kota and 


Palaitha during the 18th century (and later) that precipitated the above- 
mentioned destruction of Palaitha fort and the reduction of the Palaitha 
jagir. ; 

B. In the late 18th century after Kota had become tributary to the 
Marathas, the Maharao of Kota was forced to grant Jágirs, totalling 
seveuty-one villages, to thirty-nine Maratha agents so that they could 
monitor Kota's affairs more closely. Although the jagirs were formally 
granted by: Maharao Shastru Sal I of Kota, the Maratha Jagirdürs were 
neither required to send revenue nor provide service to the Maharao (M.L. 
Sharma 1940). To claim that these tenures did not represent royal ‘weak- 
ness’ but rather, established the ranked incorporation of the Maratha 
Jàgirdárs into the Maharao of Kota's sovereignty is to miss the larger reality 
of Kota's subordination to the Marathas. 


The arrangement of territory in Kota 


While possessing certain attributes of the modern state (specialised ad- 
ministrative bureaucracies, courts of law, revenue departments, and so 
on), the 18th century polity in Rajasthan differed in some fundamental 
respects from the nation-state that first appeared in Europe daring the 
same period. Nowhere was this more true than in the spatial distribution of 
territory. Benedict Anderson has associated two qualities, both having 
territorial dimensions, with the ‘imagined communities’ that constitute 
modern nation-states. According to Anderson (1983: 14-16) the nation- 
state is, quite simply, (i) limited and (ii) sovereign. It is ‘limited’ in that it 
has ‘finite, if elastic, boundaries, beyond which lie other nations’. ‘No 
nation imagines itself coterminous with mankind’. The unstated, but 
axiomatic, corollary of this premise is that the territory of the bounded 
nation is spatially consolidated, thus establishing a natural link between 
territory and national identity. The nation is ‘sovereign’ in that it imagines 
itself to be ‘free, and, if under God, directly so’. Nations no longer conceive 
of themselves as being part of more encompassing and overlapping hier- 
archies of realms. Rather, ‘international’ boundaries have come to consti- 
tute the primary basis for a unitary and exclusive political identity and serve 
as, more or less, absolute limits for political integration. 

The pre-colonial polities of Rajasthan differed from European nation- 
states according to both of Anderson’s criteria. First, the Rajput kingdoms 
appeared to devalue territorial integrity by comprising non-contiguous 
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units, exclaves, or ‘islands’ with foreign kingdoms controlling the inter- 
vening districts. This pattern of rule was particularly prevalent in the 
peripheral regions of kingdoms while the central domain often, but not 
always, remained undivided. The Rajputana gazetteer's description (GOI 
1879, III: 3) of the southern districts of Mewar captures well this chequered 
pattern of political authority: Í 


To the south-east the territories of several states interlace; and portions 
of Tonk, Gwalior and Indor are encircled on all sides by Mewar tern- 
tory. A number of villages belonging to Scindia [the Maharaja of 
Gwalior] separated from each other by various distances and constituting 
the pargana of Gungapur, lie at the very center of Mewar. THe small 
pargana of Palsora, 12 miles south-east of Nimach, is the only part of 
Mewar entirely cut off from the main body of the country. 


Kota, bordering on Mewar's eastern frontier, also held territory inside of 
Mewar. M.L. Sharma's study (1940: 503-05) shows that this distribution of 
territory. was not merely a colonial distortion. Between 1782 and 1819 (the 
period immediately prior to British expansion into the region), the 
Maharana of Mewar had ceded to Kota the pargana of Jahazpur with its 
*84' dependent villages as repayment of a debt Mewar owed Kota. As the 
arrow flies, Jahazpur was some 70 kilometres distant from the nearest Kota 
territory with the kingdom of Bundi intervening. Similarly, the Thikana of 
Antarda encircled completely by Bundi owed allegiance to Kota as did the 
parganas of Bhanwar Kowa and Sat Mahala in the Maratha dominions. As 
with Jahazpur, possession of these territories pre-dated British penetration 
(Shastri 1971: 36-39, 154—55). 

Following this same pattern, within the territory belonging to Kota, 
landholdings of individual jagirdárs were often dispersed among several 
far-flung villages or parts of villages which shared no common borders. For 
example, in the 19th century the four villages comprising the jagir of 
Palaitha were not contiguous but were widely separated from each other in 
the central region of the kingdom. While this distribution might not make a 
great deal of sense from the perspectives of Western economic rationality 
(as Dirks correctly argues), from a political point of view its pragmatic 
considerations are obvious; the fragmentation of estates prevented jagirdars 
from consolidating independent bases of power with which they potentially 
could defy royal authority. Moreover, I shall argue below that jagirdars 
clearly did covet consolidating landholdings for precisely opposite reasons. 
That Dirks did not see this in Pudukkottai's Inam Settlement of 1888 is 
likely the result of three-quarters of a century of colonial indirect rule that 
had transformed contested frontiers into secure borders. 

A second feature confounding nationalist ideologies was the practice by 
Rajput Thakurs and jagirdars of simultaneously maintaining allegiances of 
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different sorts to rival Rajas. Henri Stern (1977: 68) has made much of the 
fact that in the 18th century the jagirdàr of Ghanerao was a grantee of the 
Maharaja of Marwar (Jodhpur)—a relationship which required the 
jdgirdar to'pay tax obligations to the Jodhpur treasury—while at the same 
time also maintaining links of personal loyalty to the neighbouring Maha- 
rana of Mewar. In an expression of fealty to the Maharana, the Ghanerao 
jagirdar periodically attended the Mewar darbar where he offered the 
Mahararia a votive gift, known as nazar. Likewise, after the battle of 
Bhatawara between Kota and Jaipur in 1761, tribute from the eight Kotriat 
Thikanas was paid to the Maharaja of Jaipur though these ‘jagirdars’ 
provided the Maharao of Kota with military levies (Das 1896: 1-2). To 
further complicate matters, the Maharajas of Antarda and Gothra main- 
tained seats in the darbars both at Bundi and at Kota. 

Given such cross-cutting relations of dependency between clients and 
multiple overlords and patterns of fractured territorial sovereignty, the 
indirect method of raising armies entailed a serious liability for Rajput 
rulers that accounts for the ease with which Jagirdárs often opposed their 
immediate overlord in the field of battle. In these cases clan alliances or 
affinal relations become important conduits by which jágirdárs forged 
solidarities with the rivals of their overlord. Hence the amount of khálsá 
maintained by the ruling Raja became significant to the ruler for it was the 
product of this land that allowed him to raise and support a standing, 
mercenary army that both reduced his dependency on his prebendal levies 
while at the same time assuring their loyalty." 


Kota mahàjagat and the galactic polity 


With this background, let me now offer another interpretation of sovereignty 
and territory in the 18th century Hindu kingdom. I contend that Kota was a 
South Asian manifestation of what Tambiah (1976, 1985a) has termed the 
‘galactic polity’. Tambiah originally coined this label to evoke the fluid and 
pulsating design of traditional Buddhist kingdoms in Southeast Asia and 
has argued its broader applicability to other portions of the Indic world 
(1981, 1985c). The term itself is a ‘translation’ of mandala, the common 
Indo-Tibetan representational device comprising a core and an enclosing 
element consisting of a number of differentiated constituents situated 
(typically) at cardinal and intermediate directions. Alternatively, these 
peripheral constituents may be understood as forming successive concentric 
rings around a centre. Tambiah (1985a: 258) explains that the mandala 
schematic stands: 


| 
H The other revenue factor, whose importance grew during the 18th century. that enabled 
the Maharao of Kota to maintain a standing army was his alliance with mercantile groups in 
the active trade centre at Kota City 
1 
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for an arrangement of a center and its surrounding satellites and [may 
be] employed in multiple contexts to describe, for example: the struc- 
ture of a pantheon of gods; the deployment spatially of a capital region 
and its provinces; the arrangement socially of a ruler, princes, nobles, 
and their retinues; and the devolution of graduated power on a scale of 
decreasing autonomies. 
When applied to the polity, the mandala schematic encodes a ‘conception 
of territory as variable space, control over which diminished as royal power 
radiated from the center’ (Tambiah 1985a: 260). This diminishing power is 
best conceived in terms of the imperium of the cakravartin, or universal 
king (another indigenous category whose currency extends to South as well 
as Southeast Asia)." 


The cakravartin’s rule was not absolute; it was best expressed in the 
formula ‘king of kings’, a term which implies the existence of lesser 
kings over whom the cakravartin presided. The lesser kings, once they 
recognized the supremacy of the center, were allowed to remain the 
heads of virtually autonomous vassal states. Hence, the-polity could be 
represented as a center-oriented arrangement wherein satellite princi- 
palities of provinces of various magnitudes revolved around the central 
domain. The satellites reproduced the features of the center on a 
decreasing scale in a system of graduated autonomies (Tambiah 1985c: 
323). 


But more than being simply a recurring enactment of a static cosmo- 
logical design constituted by a prior ontology, Tambiah (1985a: 280) has 
shown how the galactic polity is a processual actualisation in which 'the 
cultural model and. pragmatic paramefers are in accordance and 
buttress one another, and cannot be disaggregated.' What in the West may 
be separated into religious, political and economic levels of social action 
are indigenously conjoined as a Maussian 'total social phenomenon' in 
which symbolic and pragmatic action is undivided (or combined differently). 
Thus, the analyst a priori cannot ‘assign priority to any one level or to 
ignore its impulsion—cosmological or logistical’ (Tambiah 1985a: 251). 

One benefit of Tambiah’s approach of ‘totalization’ has been the ability 
to interpret and account for the polity’s destabilising contradictions and 
paradoxes that were manifest in the ever-changing territorial reach of 
‘these center-orientated but centrifugally fragmenting polities’. 


A conspicuous dynamic principle of the galactic polity seen in the 
regional arena was'that it was of a pulsating nature, in the sense that it 


" Recently Inden (1990) has discussed the significance of the cakravartin for the Rashtra- 
kuta ‘imperial formation’, and he has also developed a conception of the medieval Hindu 
polity that is markedly similar to Tambiah's 
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was a part of a large field of coexisting galaxies which mutually inflected 
one another, and thus expanded or shrank their outer frontiers accord- 
ing to their success in attracting, and then keeping, the outer most 
satellites within their orbits. Thus . . . [the various kingdoms of mainland 
Southeast Asia] were located on one continuous landscape in which 
there were several core domains and satellite regions that continually 
changed their affiliation according to the fortunes of war and diplomacy. 
These multiple centers all claimed to be the seats of cakravartins, and all 
bigger universal monarchs sat on the backs of lesser ones for a while 
(Tambiah 1985c: 324). 


Y As a result of this highly competitive political universe, the galactic 
polity oscillated between weaker and stronger forms. In its weaker mani- 
festation the domain of the ruling dynasty coexisted with several 
‘decentralized “autonomous” petty principalities of chiefdoms’. Sovereignty 
of the centre over the periphery was largely of a ritual kind based on the 
distribution of culturally valued titles, honours and regalia. In its stronger 
manifestation the monarch broadened links of personal dependency over 
the periphery by extending control over juridical institutions, directly 
levying taxes, and monopolising trade. All of these moves, in turn, contri- 
buted to the central king’s ability to create independent professional 
armies that freed him from his dependence on prebendal clients. This 
centralising tendency, however, was limited by the ease with which peri- 
pheral actors strategically switched loyalties to rival kings when their 
autonomies appeared threatened. : 

On the surface, Tambiah's galactic polity shares similar features with 
Southall's (1953) conception of the 'segmentary state’, particularly as it has 
been applied to South Asia by Fox (1971) and Stein (1980). Dirks (1979: 

: 171) usefully glosses the characteristics of the segmentary state as: 


(1) limited recognition of territorial sovereignty, which declines as one 
inoves from center to periphery, (i) the coexistence of centralized 
government with peripheral, quasi-autonomous foci of administration, 
(ii) the pyramidal repetition of administrative structures and functions 
in the peripheral foci, (iv) the absence of an absolute monopoly of 
legitimate force at the center, and (v) shifting allegiances at the peri- 
phery of the system. 


However, Tambiah’s conception possesses two distinct advantages over 
the segmentary state in analyses of South/Southeast Asian polities. The 
first is that the galactic polity is constructed from a set of native categories, 
not African. This move not only authorises Tambiah's formulation in the 
Indic context ibut it also enriches it by adding another level of meaning 
(i.e., the meanings that actors themselves self-consciously attach to their 
"political relations) whose impulsions inject further analytic complexity to 
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the overall ‘totality’. The second advantage is that Tambiah's formulation 


does not suffer the same radical disjunction between state power based on ~~ 


‘ritual sovereignty’ and local power based on ‘agrarian management’ tha 
characterise Fox's and Stein's analyses. Rather, Tambiah shows how 
symbolic and pragmatic dimensions pervade all leveis of society from the 
royal court to the rural village and back. 

By entitling this essay ‘Kota mahdajagat, or the great universe of Kota’, I 
hope to suggest that the galactic polity’s imagery and operations may be 
fruitfully applied to Kota. One witnesses the cosmological ordering of 
space according to the mandala design in the layout of Kota’s 18th century 
‘southern capital’, Jhalrapatan. Like Jaipur City, India’s most famous 


example of urban planning according to the mandala blueprint, Jhalrapatan - 


also followed this plan and was executed more faithfully to it. By the same 
token, the directionality of the Maharao’s progresses to Kota City’s out- 
lying guardian shrines during Dasahra also plots a centre-oriented space 
that conforms to the mandala arrangement (see also Inden 1978). This 
view also accords well with the arthasastric theory of the conqueror’s polity 
as a ‘circle of kings’ (raja-mandala) which includes both ally and enemy and 
with Hindu notions of royal power in terms of pratdp (radiant heat) and tej 
(luminous energy) whose entropy encodes these same centre-oriented yet 
dispersive qualities. 

In terms of territory during the 18th century, the kingdom of Kota as a 
whole can profitably be conceived as a circle of kings in which royal 
authority progressively diminished as it moved from the core.” At the 
nucleus was the territory where the king’s control was the greatest. This 
territory included both khdlsd and jagir land. The jagirdars rendered service to 
the Maharao, and one important index of their subordination was their 
regular attendance at the Maharao’s darbar in the royal palace in Kota City 
where the jagirdárs held assigned seats that were hierarchically ranked 
according to proximity to the ruler. Where the balance of power permitted, 
the Maharao split jagirs among non-contiguous villages to insure that the 
jagirdárs did not establish localised bases of power from which they could 
defy royal authority. This arrangement is similar to that described by Dirks 
for Pudukkottai (although I shall introduce shortly a dynamic DIY 
not addressed by Dirks)."* 

Immediately beyond the central domain were the realms of ‘tributary’ 
kings or, in the classification of Kautiliya, ‘middle’ kings. At the death of 
Maharao Bhim Singh (r. 1707-1720), during whose reign Kota's influence 


? [t is on this basis that I prefer Tambiah's ‘galactic polity’ (derved from indigenous 
conceptions of the mandala) to Inden’s ‘scale of forms’ (derived from the philosopher 
Collingwood) 

" Principal sources: B. Gupta (1979), M L Sharma (1940); and Shastn (1971). 

^ One could also make a case that distribution of khálsaá and specific types of jdgir land was 
geographically weighted as well See my entique of Dirks on this point below. 
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achieved its greatest reach, these kingdoms included Rajgarh, Narsinghgarh, 
Kilchipur and Raghogarh to Kota’s south and south-east, Umri and 
» Bhadaura to the east, Sheopur-Baroda to the north-east, Bundi to the 
west, and Bhanpura to the south-west.” The rulers of these ‘conquered’ 
kingdoms were allowed to retain their thrones, territory and clients but had 
to pay Kota an annual or biennial tribute (known as tanka) as well as 
special taxes (peskasi and nazrānā) on the occasion of marriages, the birth 
of an heir, or accession to the throne. Reflecting a greater degree of 
independence, the rulers of these tributary kingdoms did not have a seat in 
Kota’s regular darbar nor are they known to have ever come to Kota for 
such occasions although they sometimes did appear for special events such 
as the installation of a new Maharao. During the 18th century several of 
these tributary kingdoms reasserted independence from Kota and/or fell 
under the growing Maratha sphere of influence. A few of them, however, 
continued to pay tribute to Kota as late as 1940 (Singh and Chand 1941). 
Beyond tributary kingdoms were ‘rival’ or ‘enemy’ kingdoms. Jaipur to 
Kota’s north and (before Kota’s submission in 1738) the Marathas to the 
south and east were the most notorious and intractable. In addition, some 
of Kota’s ‘tributary’ kingdoms became ‘rival’ kingdoms as they reasserted 
independence. Bundi is a case in point, particularly as Bundi had its own 
unrequited claims to sovereignty over Kota due to Kota’s early 17th 
century secession. According to Beni Gupta (1979), moreover, Bundi 
passed through all stages of incorporation into Kota at least once during 
the 18th century. Bundi was a ‘rival’ kingdom at the beginning of the 
century (the battle of Jajav in 1707), a ‘tributary’ kingdom after Kota’s 
sack of Bundi in 1713, a fully incorporated province after a second sack in 
1719, again a ‘rival’ kingdom during the 1720s (when Bundi fell under 
Jaipur’s sway), only to become a ‘tributary’ kingdom again in 1748 when a 
Kota rájpurohit (royal priest) administered the rajabhisek to the Maharao 
of Bundi. It is exactly this type of back and forth pulsation between degrees 
of autonomy and dependency that makes the designation of a singular and 
fixed date to Kota’s original genesis from Bundi somewhat arbitrary. 
Moreover, this data suggests that, in the prevailing context of decentralised 
administration and locally organised militias, peripheral actors continually 
tried to assert greater degrees of sovereignty and the central royal authority 
endlessly tried to undermine them. As a result, the scope of the various 
domains of royal authority fluctuated considerably with military and 
diplomatic providence. 
Let us briefly examine the case of the eight so-called Kotriat Thikanas on 
Kota’s northern frontier with Jaipur in order to see what the process of 


! The Rajas of Umn and Bhadaura were exceptional in that they had assigned seats in the 
Kota darbar although their attendance was not required. Thus they appear to be part of a 
category intermediary between ‘tributary’ kingdoms and the royal domain See my discussion 
of the Kotriat Thikanas below 
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incorporation entailed.? Until the mid-18th century Kota pressed no 
claims on the Kotriat Thikanas. These dominions had been established by 
cadets of the Bundi ruling line in the early 17th century. Soon thereafter 
the Mughal Emperor granted them farmans recognising theit authority, 
and they were not politically subordinate to any other intermediate polities. 
In 1753 when the Mughal Empire was in an advanced state of decay, 
Emperor Ahmad Shah granted Jaipur suzerainty over these Thikanas. But 
in the battle of Bhatawara (1761) Kota freed them from Jaipur and they 
were incorporated into Kota’s sphere of influence. 

Initially the Kotriat chiefs were considered ‘tributary’ kings and were 
administered by the administrative department that oversaw the affairs of 
other ‘tributary’ kingdoms (izlà-i-ghair). The Kotriat chiefs maintained full 
administrative control over their relatively consolidated estates (including 
mines, forests and pasture), had their own darbars with full retinues of 
retainers and clients, levied duties on trade (including commerce with 
Kota), had their own judiciary for resolving internal disputes, and main- 
tained diverse relationships with several Rajas (including Kota's rivals).”! 
Although they sent levies to serve with the Kota army, this 'service' 
typically occurred when the military threat was mutual. 

The Kotriats’ peripheral position between archrivals Kota and Jaipur 
helped preserve their autonomy, but Maratha support for Kota'enabled Kota 
10 draw the Kotriats closer into its orbit during the late 18th century, particu- 
larly as Kota was made responsible for collecting Maratha tribute there. 
The sovereign rights of the Kotriats were then progressively eroded. Some 
of their judicial and taxation powers were curtailed, and like ordinary 
Jagirdars they were assigned seats in the Kota darbar (although, like 
‘tributary’ kings, they were not required to attend). Perhaps most im- 
portantly, in return for jagirs situated elsewhere in Kota, the state success- 
fully resumed lands in three Kotriats (Gainta, Pipalda and Pusod) thereby 
compromising their territorial integrity.? Finally, in order to administer 
the Kotriats separately from other ‘tributary’ kingdoms (and regular 
Jagirdars), an intermediary department under its own official (hakim kotri) 
was created. . 

An important gravitational pull holding the ‘Kota mahájagat' together 
was the Maharao's control of important trade routes and south-eastern 
Rajasthan's most important pilgrimage centre (the Shri Mathuresh Temple). 
Both these factors earned the Kota ruler valuable cash income that sup- 
ported a standing army and lessened his reliance on prebendal levies. To 
this same effect, the Maharao's relationship with the Marathas after Kota's 


? The Kotriat Thikanas were Indragarh, Balwan, Khatoh, Gainta, Karwad, Antarda, 
Pusod and Pipalda 

71 Scurce Thikana Karwad Records 

? Shortly thereafter Pipalda and Pusod rejected their assigned jagirs and reasserted posses- 
sion of their ‘ancestral’ lands 


* 
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submissioniin 1738 also buttressed Kota's hold over its clients (except those 
clients that the Marathas incorporated directly into their domains). 
However, as Dirks has duly noted, it also rested on the king's nodal 
position im the culturally constituted system of redistribution of land, 
honours and service tenures. In Kota, the Maharao was an important 
source of sovereignty and legitimacy, and the nobility often willingly parti- 
cipated in the life of the royal court in order to bask in the Maharao's 
‘luminous energy’. Other ‘embodiments’ of royal grace that the Maharao 
regularly distributed to the nobility on special occasions were royal portrait 
paintings, turbans, robes of honour (siropaos) and ‘pedigree’ horses and 
weapons. These sanctified objects indexed contact with the Maharao’s 
divinity and, in turn, were-displayed and redistributed by jagirdars to their 
clients.  ' 

During periods of weakness at the royal centre the ‘performative’ 
dimensions (Austin 1962; Tambiah 1985b) of these acts of ranked in- 
corporation helped perpetuate the central dynasty’s authority. Let me 
point out just one concrete manifestation of this in the kingdoms under 
view, that 1s, the common occurrence of regencies. When a capable and 
ambitious non-royal noble did seize power he often maintained the im- 
potent king as a figurehead and ruled from behind the throne. In Kota 
between 1770 and 1838 three generations of regents from the Jhala clan 
ruled on behalf of three generations of Hada Maharaos before Maharao 
Ram Singh (r. 1827-65) finally reasserted sovereignty. Regencies were not 
an uncommon phenomenon in the traditional polity throughout northern 
India, the most famous case being Nepal where the Ranas ruled for the 
king from 1846 to 1951. In instances such as these the ‘usurper’ remained 
reluctant (initially) to eliminate the king due to the legitimacy that the king 
embodied." 

This process of incorporation, however, also had its antithesis. As 
mentioned earlier, the separation of Kota from Bundi is an example of 
significant centrifugal tendencies. One also sees these forces at work during 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries in the career of Jhala Zalim Singh. 
one of Kota's most powerful nobles. Zalim Singh started his career (1759) 
as faujdar in charge of Kota's military forces. In 1761 he distinguished 
himself at the battle of Bhatawara which brought the Kotriat Thikanas to 
Kota. A decade later, he was made regent for the 10-year-old Maharao 


?' The Kota and Nepal regencies may have been somewhat unusual in their duration and. in 
the Nepal case, the fact that it was eventually completely reversed Both features may be the 
result of colonial and nvo«olonial penetration Perhaps more common were regencics that 
lasted for shorter periods during which the regent (and possibly the regents heir) con- 
solidated power before completely eliminating the puppet king and retroactively claiming a 
history of legitimate and sovereign tule based on fabricated chionicles and genealogies 
Alternatively: the regent ceuld effect a division of the kingdom s territory between himself 
and the puppet king 
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Umed Singh I (r. 1770-1819). When Umed Singh reached his majority, 
however, Zalim Singh retained ruling powers which he did not relinquish 
until his death (1823) during the reign of Maharao Kishor Singh (r. 1819- 
1827). While he was regent he reconsolidated control of the district of 
Shahabad (in 1779), which since the early 18th century had occasionally 
been under Kota's control, and the Chaumela (in 1817), which he initially 
had on ijárá tenure from the Maratha general, Holkar. These domains 
became Zalim Singh’s jagir. After Zalim Singh's death, the regency passed 
to his son and then grandson who in 1838 separated Shahabad and the 
Chaumela from Kota to create the new kingdom of Jhalawar.^ 

With these centiifugal potentials in mind, Hindu kings resorted to two 
practices that mitigated the polity's fragmenting tendencies while at the 
same time intensifying its galactic features. The first was the sending of 
numerous ‘newswriters’ (Sahar khabaria) to the provinces in order to Spy: 
on provincial administrators and jagirdars and report their activities back 
to the centre. The second was the conscious establishment of parallel 
spheres of administrative authority in the provinces that enabled rulers to 
practise ‘divide and rule’ by pitting one client against another in local 
conflicts. One sees this strategy in the nizamat system that was imple- 
mented in the central domain of the realm. Nizamats were revenue districts 
that possessed administrative bureaucracies whose graded hierarchy of 
offices extended down to the village where patels (village headmen) were 
the local representatives of the king. The revenue duties of this bureau- 
cracy paralleled and duplicated many of the responsibilities of the jagirdars 
such that the revenue administration of a single village was often neatly 
divided between a jagirdár and a patel. The redundancy of offices within ' 
this administration diverges from Weber's ‘rational bureaucratic’ principle 
of functional specialisation and belies a royal anxiety about maintaining 
control over the provinces. Initially, nizdmat officials were appointed - 
directly by the Maharao at his pleasure, but with time the nizámat offices 
became hereditary and the kingdom became ridden with conflicting spheres 
of local interests and competing systems of patron/chent alliances resulting 
in an administrative involution which further enhanced the polity's overall 
galactic design." 

In light of Kota's galactic features, let us now re-examine Dirks's formu- 
lation of the Hindu polity, especially as in the conclusion to The hollow 
crown he too invokes Tambiah. I argue here that a closer look at Dirks's 
analysis in the relevant chapters (4, 6, and the Appendix) reveals that he 
has incompletely grasped the polyvalent implications of Tambiah's analytic 


?' See note 8 

* Rellecting an instrumental asymmetry in the dualism of offices in the ‘galactic polity’, 
nizámat officers in Kota did not have the same military obligations as the jdgirddrs Rather. 
the jágirddry military duties were duplicated and balanced by the Maharao's standing. or 
‘mercenary’, troops 
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method of ‘totalisation’ (which Dirks incorrectly calls a ‘cosmological 
analysis’ [1987: 403]). In these chapters Dirks is still wedded to Geertz’s 
notion of ‘theatre state’ (see Dirks 1987: 130, 136) which many writers, 
Tambiah included (1985c), have shown only ‘thinly papers’ the very divide 
between symbolic and pragmatic action that Dirks criticises the proponents 
of the segmentary state in India for perpetrating.* - 

While Dirks is correct to argue that the ‘symbolic’ dimensions of the 
‘royal gift’ encoded effects that were often more ‘real’ or consequential 
than usually given credit for, he does not do justice to the ways in which the 
meanings of such symbols were variable and therefore could be linked to 
instrumental action that buttressed as well as undermined royal power. For 
Dirks the ‘royal gift’ was an unequivocal and inexhaustible source of royal 
legitimacy. This view informs his Raja-centric view of the pre-colonial state 
that underplays its active centrifugal tendencies. Thus Dirks discounts 
(what he claims was) the purely ‘politico-economic’ threat to the, authority 
of the traditional Hindu king posed by the extensive alienation of land in 
inams because it did not inflect the cultural logic. This claim (1987: 134-35) 
apparently is sustained by.the distribution of inàms in Pudukkottai which 
were more concentrated in the central portion of the kingdom and did not 
seem to follow the imperatives dictated by the * *brute" facts of power' 
which would anticipate that they would be alienated more heavily towards 
the periphery where the strength of the state presumably was diminished. 

I would argue, on the other hand, that Hindu Rajas were not oblivious 
to the economic and political threat posed by the alienation of land, and it 
is this concern which accounts for the profusion of royal 'newswriters' and 
the state's propensity toward administrative involution (two facets other- 
wise unaccounted for in Dirks's formulation). Royal concern with the 
polity's centrifugal tendencies was expressed as well in the centre's periodic 
desire to increase the amount of khálsá under its control that helped 
support a mercenary army which, in turn, was used to reduce the autonomies 
of its prebendal clients. Moreover, I hold that these ‘politico-economic’ 
concerns were not merely instrumental but additionally encoded important 
symbolic dimensions. The extensive alienation of land, which spawned 
rebellions at the periphery, indexed that the king was no longer a world- 
regulating monarch and was not a complete incarnation of the cakravartin. 
Seen from another perspective, the distribution of ‘royal gifts’ was part of a 


? Tambiah (1985c: 317-20) points out that in Geertz’s (1980) study the divide between 
ritual action and politico-economic action occurs between the king. court and capital. on the 
onc hand, and the ‘lower orders in the countryside’, on the other Dirks has pushed this divide 
out further so that it occurs between polities Fot example. Dirks (1987: 136) accounts for the 
placement of the Cervaikarars at the borders of the kingdom in terms of "obvious strategic 
reasons’ Moreover, it is not insignificant that Dirks separates his formulation of the ‘royal 
gift’ (ibid 128-38) from his history of warlare in the Tamil country during the 18th century 
(1bid.: 192-99) in which discussion of the ‘royal gift’ is largely absent : 
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..zero-sum game. The more estates that were alienated from the king the 
less sovereign substance contained therein and the less valuable they 
became. With the debasing of the ‘royal gift’s’ value,.the king’s clients 
rejected his sovereignty and advanced their own claims of kingship.” The 
Stability of a king’s power, then, rested on success in trading on the 
difference between the cultural value attached to the royal gift and its 
propensity to become debased when extensively used. 

Therefore, although I maintain, like Dirks, that the ‘symbolic capital’ (to 
borrow Bourdieu’s coinage) of kingship could sustain the unity of the 
polity, for a while (even where considerable amounts of land had been 
alienated from the Crown), I also believe that the ‘pragmatic’ concerns of 
alienation were of vital interest to Hindu kings. This interest arose not 
merely because alienation of land threatened the ‘cultural’ construction of 
kingship in some purely ‘political-economic’ way but because action upon 
the polity’s centifugal potentiality by the king was also encoded with a 
cultural significance. During such action.the king proved his merit as a 
world-regulating monarch and demonstrated his level of karmic attainment 
which were both requisite activitics for the (re)establishment of his divine 
identity which the gift was meant to share. If he did not do so, the ‘royal 
gift’ last its full significance and the process became one of revolt, not 
integration. 

Finally, I believe that one can reorder Dirks’s data to show how at least 
some politico-economic concern for the distribution of land operated in the 
granting of Puddukkottai’s ináms as well. Dirks’s argument against such a 
formulation rests on the distribution patterm of all inams in Pudukkottai 
(1987: 137). However, as I tried to convey in my brief description of 
different types of landholdings in Kota, not all alienated landholdings were 
of the same order and did not pose an equal threat to the king. For 
example, it is reasonable to assume that land that was given on a non- 
hereditary basis, that was frequently reassigned, or that was given td 
religious institutions did not represent ‘royal weakness’ to the same degree 
that land distributed in perpetuity to military clients did. And indeed 
Dirks's data in Chapter 6 (1987: 176) shows that the indms granted to the 
Cervaikarars (the class of military retainers who held the largest estates) 
were uniformly located on the peripheries of the kingdom where I would 

' argue the authority of the Raja was weakest. In addition, Dirks's (1987: 
429-34) data on indms granted to religious institutions, which shows them 
more heavily concentrated at the centre of the polity, provides us with the 


f 
{ 


? Alternatively, with the expansion of commerce and commodity production during the 
18th century and the forging of close links between the command of trade and the ability to, 
reproduce political power through standing. professional armies (Bayly 1983), the ‘royal gift’ 
may have become largely superfluous to royal Strategies of state control Under these 
conditions, the extensive alienation of land didnot constitute royal power, rather. it indicated 
that the basis of such power had shifted elsewhere 
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exception that proves the rule. In order for these gifts to Brahmans to be 
meaningful and the merit they generated efficacious, these indms had to be 
concentrated in those areas closest to the Raja where the deed of land 
could be properly enforced and protected. 


Conclusion 


The most valuable contribution of Dirks’s work has been to show how the 
meaning of caste was mutable, reaching its most radical manifestation 
under colonial rule. Dirks argues that colonialism decapitated caste from 
its foyal ‘ontological source’ and allowed for the creation of an apolitical, 
or civil, society that was articulated by the Brahman and useful to the 
British. 


The historical case of Pudukkottai strongly suggests: that the caste 
system, and its attendant hierarchical forms, reached a particular stage 
of development and articulation under a social form in which the king 
was supreme. The demise of kingship in some areas as early as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, progressively later in southern India, 
and perhaps last of all in Sri Lanka, led to major changes in the caste 
system. The demise of kingship was accompanied by the steady 
ascendancy of the Brahman, as the maintainer of the social order and 
the codes of caste. Brahmans reached a new high under British colonialism 
both in their participation in the development of the Hindu Law and in 
their preponderance in colonial administration (Dirks 1987: 10). 


Hence Dirks perceives the ascendancy of the Brahmanical construction of 
caste in terms of its progressive and historical displacement of a more 
‘traditional’ Raja-centric construction. This displacement was largely the 
result of a unidirectional and monolithic process that was imposed uni- 
laterally from outside. 

While one does not wish to discount the genuine transformations of the 
caste system during the colonial era—such as standardising occupational 
identities, fixing status rankings, and rigidifying caste boundaries—the 
question remains, was the hegemony of the royal construction ever so 
complete in the pre-colónial era as implied by Dirks? Or rather, was the 
meaning of caste contested then as it is now? And was it this struggle of 
. which the British took advantage, just as some of the contestants took 
advantage of the British (Washbrook 1990)? The preceding analysis has 
shown that 18th century kingship in Rajasthan was built on an unsteady 
house of cards. Though the crown was not hollow, it did not rest securely 
either. Political boundaries constantly shifted and new centres in the 
galactic field came into prominence while others receded from view. The 
demise of kingship was a fact just as was its re-establishment in new centres 
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of rule built upon changing patterns of alliance (Bayly 1983). While being 
open to royal influence and capable of royal definition, the geographic and 
social orientations of caste did not vary lockstep with these dynastic changes. 
Instead, they rubbed up against, overlapped and contradicted the per- 
petually reconstituted territorial bounds of .he region or polity and thus 
became important conduits for resisting royal authority. This potentiality 
further intensified the centrifugal tendencies of the polity adding a distinctive 
Hindu elaboration to Tambiah’s galactic design and process. Such well 
known cross-cutting links included both the intra-caste networks of pan- 
chayats (Stern 1977), marriage circles (Fox 1971), and long-distance trade 
alliances (Spodek 1974) as well as the inter-caste networks of the jajmani 
system (Gould 1964; Stern 1977), mercantile corporations (sabhas), and 
sectarian affiliation (Bayly 1983). 

As a result of this poor fit, the meaning of caste always remained open to 
subversive non-royal inte,pretations and, therefore, useful to anti-royal 
groups, even 2s they aspired to eventually reconstitute caste in a royal light 
(with themselves at the centre) at some later point. If this is true, then the 
mission of the anthropologist/historian should be to analyse the historical 
circumstances and conditions that allowed for each of these competing 
meanings to be amplified, to dominate the socio-political scene, and then 
to be pushed back from view. Colonialism was just one of these circum- 
stances whose uniqueness lay in that it, in conjunction with indigenous 
collaboration, elaborated only one of the meanings of caste, momentarily 
repressing caste’s full range, not that it constituted this meaning from 
whole cloth. 
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Criminality or community? Alternative 
‘constructions of the Mev narrative of 
Darya Khan 


Shail Mayaram 


Problems of governance have led many states in history to classify particular 
groups as 'disorderly'.' In-the case of the colonial regime in India, however, 
ideas of ‘criminality’, ‘tribe’ and ‘caste’ were overwritten by science. They 
were represented as empirical and objective accounts of Indian society. 
But the manner in which crime was viewed was closely connected with 
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British views of Indian society as a whole. Crime was associated with 
groups rather than individuals. Colonial notions acquired their theoretical 
legitimacy from evolutionary theories of society and the classification of 
the human species into racial types. 

This paper is an exploration of the way in which British notions of 
criminality were extended to include the Mev population.? We argue that 
Mev indictment was sealed because of their regional contiguity with the 
‘criminal tribe’ of Meenas and the reasoning that contagion would in- 
evitably result from their association. In addition, the Mev narrative tradi- 
tion was held as indexical of their criminality. One particular narrative was 
held as proof that they shared the substance of blood with the Meenas and 
hence a common criminal essence imbued them both. 

Around the late 19th century when the first ethnographic works on the 
Mevs were written, criminality had become a major preoccupation of the 
British administration. The problem of brigandage which existed all over 
India in the first quarter of the century had led to the setting up, under 
F.C. Sniith and his assistant Captain (later Major.General) W.H. Sleeman, 
of the Thagi Department in 1829. This department became defunct in 1863 
but continued to be maintained by the Government of India for the 
princely states. In the North West Provinces, the Ahariahs, Bahaliahs, 
Bunjarahs, Sanseeahs, Jogeeahs, Nuths, Bowreeas, Sonoriahs, and others 
were described as 'dangerous classes'. A draft bill for their control and 
surveillance was' proposed.? In the Central Provinces groups such as the 
Bauriahs, Sanorias, Aherias, Harbwahs and Mughya Doms had been 
identified as criminal, by the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871. Other com- 
munities were so classified in Nagpore and Oudh;' in Bihar and Bengal; in 
Hyderabad and the Madras Presidency.‘ In western India the Bhils, Kolis, 
,Kanjars and Meenas were increasingly regarded as criminal (Erskine 1909). 
The princely states of Rajputana followed the legislative example of the 


.* We use the spelling ‘Mev’ which ïs closer to local usage in deliberate contrast to the 
colonial ‘Meo’ which indicates an entire frame of reference Mev and Meo, Mina and Meena, 
Mewatee and Mewati, thugee and thagi, it may be noted, are alternate spellings 

? No 2303 from FO Mayne Esq, IGP, to Secretary General of NWP, 28.5 1867, Legis 
Deptt Progs, Nov. 1871, No 57 This describes how the Burwars agitate the administration. 

* No 236 from Lt Col R H M. Aitken, DS to Chief Commissioner, Oudh and to SGOI 
28 5 1867, Legis Deptt Progs, Nov 1871, No 57. i 

* In Bihar and Bengal the Mughya Doms, Rajwars, Nutts, Ahers, Bedyas or Shikarees are 
described as particularly active See No. 2469, from Lt Col Pathrson, Officiating IGP Lower 
Provinces, to Secretary, Judicial Department, Govt of Bengal, 20 5 1870, Legis Deptt Progs, 
Nov 1871, Nó 69 

* No 941 from W Nembhard Esq, Commissioner E. Berar, to Ist Asstt. Resident at 
Hyderabad, 2 5.1870, Legis Deptt Progs, Nov 1871, No. 62 This communication describes 
the Banjaries, Buddhuks, Kunjurs, Nuths and Sunorias as particularly active in the Berar 
area No 3016 Major C S Hearn, IGP Madras, to Chief Secretary, Government of Fort St 
George. 19.5 1870, Legis Deptt Progs, Nov. 1871 In the Madras Presidency the Lumbardis 
and Koravers were identified as the worst of the criminal groups (Radhakrishna 1989) 


! 
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Government of India with respect to the criminal tribes. Thus, by virtue of 
certain members who were ‘criminal’ or insurgent the entire caste/gotra or 
tribe was treated as 'criminal" This concern with criminality, as we shall 
see, constituted the frame for the colonial ethnographic discourse on the 
Mevs of present-day Haryana and Rajasthan. 

Much of the ethnographic writing on the Mevs was in the nature of 
elaborate taxonomic classification of Indian castes and tribes (see, for 
instance, the works of Crooke 1975, 1980; Cunningham 1969; Hunter 
1908; Ibbetson 1981; Powlett 1878; Risley 1915; Russell 1916; Sherring 
1975). In the 19th century, British administrative officers and writers collected 
and collated an extraordinary amount of information on India. ‘This 
phenomenal knowledge exercise resulted in numerous surveys, censuses, 
gazetteers, settlement and other reports and culminated in the Imperial 
gazetteer of India (see Cohn 1968). The reasons of state were apparent in 
these works. The division of groups into those that were pliable and those 
that were resistant became the epistemological basis of the classification as 
‘criminal’ of whole groups in a series of censuses, reports and: ethno- 
graphies. 

The term 'discourse' may be used to characterise the ethnographic works 
on the Mevs since it suggests the unity of what would be otherwise seen as 
individual texts and descriptive or *mirror' accounts of an external reality 
(Foucault 1972, 1979). The complex relationship of knowledge and power 
relations has been repeatedly raised in several recent studies on colonial 
India (Arnold 1987; Guha 1983a). While ethnography purports to be a 
faithful representation of ‘reality’, in this paper we examine how that 
‘reality’ is apprehended, selectively appropnated, and refracted by the 
ethnographer (Clifford and Marcus 1986) That is, how does the power 
structure create knowledge for the ruled and also for the other? And, if the 
links between power and knowledge were characteristic of colonial ethno- 
graphy, the question must be asked whether post-colonial historiography 
and social anthropology have transcended this? We argue that with respect 
to the Mevs this has not been the case. Social anthropology still bears the 
burden of inherited images. Indeed it sustains and enhances the rhetoric of 
colonial ethnography because of the valorisation of postivist techniques of 
enquiry therein. 

The works of Asad (1975), Inden (1986, 1990) and Said (1978) on 


7 The princely states were given blanket powers to the effect that ‘Each Durbar shall issue 
2n order declaring any tribe, gang or class of persons, the members of which are to be brought 
under control as criminal ' See Rules for the Guidance of the Indian States in Rayputana and 
Central India for the Control and Reclamation of Criminal Tribes, RA Miscellaneous No 14, 
1911. The Criminal Tribes Act (CTA) of 1924 was repealed only by the CTA (Repeal Act) 
of 1952 In 1952 the Rajasthan Habitual Offenders Ordinance was passed which decriminalised 
groups It defined as a habitual offender any person who committed an offence three times. 
The remnants of intellectual practice nonetheless remain 
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Orientalism effectively highlight the simultaneity of commentary and 
description in numerous texts. They suggest that underlying what is repre- 
sented as a tableau of social reality is a mode of classification which 
conceals and transforms aspects of the complex social universe. The 
commentary on Mev ‘otherness’ characterises the unity of the ethnographic 
writing on the Mevs. ' 

In the case of Mev ethnography, a narrative called Darya Khan—the 
story of a marriage of a Mev boy and a Meena girl—was appropriated to 
prove Mev-Meena intermarriage and thereby the criminality of the Mevs. 
From the series of associations that were made the argument may be 
formulated as follows: 


1. Darya Khan represents an actual case of Mev-Meena intermarriage. «' 


(Myth is thereby converted into history.) 

2. From this instance, the general prevalence of exogamy between the two 
‘tribes’ can be construed. (The ‘fact’ of a single case is held to be socially 
valid.) 

3. From exogamous practice a ‘common origin’ may be established. (From 
the imputed universal prevalence a past and a lineage is deduced.) 

4. As the Meenas were an acknowledged criminal group, the Mevs are 

‘likewise declared ‘dangerous’ and ‘predatory’ given the blood relation- 

ship. (A shared history and common biological ‘traits’ imply the condi- 
tioning of social action.) 

This paper argues that the British ethnographic discourse be juxtaposed 
by the very narrative that is held as evidence of Mev criminality. If 
criminality seems to be the central concern of Mev colonial ethnography, 
the conception of community is indicated by a symbolic reading of the 
narrative. In this paper we attempt an alternative reading of Darya Khan 
based on a metaphonical interpretation (Jakobson 1956). The Mev com- 
munity is detined quite explicitly in the story as a distinct group in terms of 
territoriality (common habitat), a shared past and common religious and 
cuitural practices. Crucial to the definition of the Mev self is the significa- 
„tion of Meena otherness. The narrative begins with a relationship of 
alliance between a Mev and a Meena chief symbolised by the marriage 
relationship. The sequence of events which climaxes in a battle between 
the Mev bride-takers and the Meena bride-givers, and the latter’s defeat 
Suggests a major shift in the narrative structure from symmetry to hege- 
mony in the representation of the Mev-Meena relationship. This shift is 
crucial to the sense of Meena otherness and hence to the construction of 
the idea of the Mev community. 

But let us begin with an examination of the intellectual and legal ante- 
cedents of the notion of criminality that was so central to Mev otherness, as 
subtly articulated in colonial ethnography. To see criminality merely as a 
product of colonial rule would certainly be an over-simplification. Behind 
the conceptualisation were specifically English ideas regarding crime. 
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These came into tocus following the Industrial Revolution which created a 
large working class in England. The poverty and destitution of this class 
was widely regarded as the source of crime and revolution. 

In 1869 the Habitual Criminals Act was passed in England. This legis- 
lation did assume an internal differentiation within the working class in 
that the labour aristocracy was seen as distinct from the habitual offenders 
of the working class. Transported to India, however, criminality brought 
connotations of criminals by birth and blood. Criminality became a three- 
fold notion implying that it was dangerous, pervasive and irreversible 
(Nigam 1987). A major epistemological departure from Victorian England - 
took place since crime was seen as the hereditary predisposition and 
occupation of entire groups.* Since it was dangerous, state activity was to 
be oriented to its containment and control. In 1871 the Criminal Tribes Act 
(CTA) was passed which invoked a metaphor of quarantine through. its 
stress on resettlement. The Act was amended in 1897 and 1911. An entire 
administrative strategy was worked cut which set up police chowkis where 
registers were kept of members of the group. They were subject to roll call, 
a ticket of leave system and kept under surveillance. Apart from the 
imposition of regulatory control and ‘containment’ in enclosures, attempts 
were also made to 'reform' them. This was done by the organisation of 
erstwhile criminals as chowkidars and members of militia and through the 
introduction of education: Simultaneously, the legislation and administra- 
tive set-up was supported by a knowledge enterprise which worked out the 
sources of criminality in terms of hereditary impulses. 

Criminality thus become a particularly powerful motif in terms of which 
a group's identity could be seen, its essence characterised and the group's 
past, present and future understood. The disorderly groups also reinforced 
the evangelising role of the British vis-à-vis Indian civil society. The thesis 
of críminalisation, as we shall see, was a prelude to the intervention of the 
state which could by control of the subject population re-establish law and 
order. 


The Mevs of Mewat 


Before beginning our hermeneutic encounter with the ethnographic texts 
related to the Mevs, let us briefly describe the region of Mewat. The Mevs 
inhabit the cultural region called Mewat located south-west of Delhi in 
which they are the dominant group. In the 19th century Mewat was spread 
over the British district of Gurgaon in the Punjab and the princely states of 
Alwar and Bharatpur. According to the 1891 Census there were 145,184 
Mevs in Rajputana. With approximately 116,000 Mevs in the Punjab the 


* See Nigam (1987) for a detailed discussion. He shows how thugee was the manifestation 
of a colonial stereotype. 
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total Mev population was over 260,000 persons. They are described as an 
agricultural class and as almost completely Muslim.’ 


The ethnographic construction of Mev criminality 


In Mewat ethnographic data on the region was first collected by Major 
P.W. Powlett. This work was the primary resource which later ethno- 
graphic compilers drew upon and thus constituted in many ways their 
starting point. Powlett, like many other ethnographers, had held positions 
in the military, police and administration." He worked as Assistant General 
Superintendent of the Operations of the Thugee and Dacoitie Department 
in Upper Rajputana between 1869 and 1871. He was apointed Settlement 
Officer at Alwar in 1872 and established the Sixteen Year Settlement in 
1876. Powlett was Political Agent for a year and a half between 1874 and 
1875. He authored the Gazetteer of Ulwur where he writes: 


The Meos claim to be of Rajput origin (but) there are gróunds for 

believing that many spring of the same stock as the Minas. The similarity 

between the words Mev and Mina suggests that the former may be a 

contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 

(Singal, Nai, Pundlot, Dingal and Balot), and a story of one Daria Meo 

and his lady love Sasbadni Mina seems to show that they formely inter- 

married (1878: 38, emphasis added). 

Underlying this apparently descriptive statement a definite commentary 
may be discerned. First, Powlett rejects the Mevs' own claims to Rajput 
origin." Second, his concern is obviously with a common racial stock. 
Powlett reflects a central problematic of 19th century European anthro- 
pology and ethnology, viz., that centred on questions of race and racial 
classification in accordance with physical appearance. Powlett’s description 
also reveals an essentialist view of human nature. This can be seen from his 
attempt to establish the identity of both tribe and clan names. 'Meo' is even 
seen as a contraction of Mina. The evidence, however, indicates that up to 
the mid-19th century the Mevs were referred to as ‘Mewatees’. In Powlett's 


* The present area of Mewat is spread over 7,910 sq km. According to the Census of 1971, 
the population of Mevs in India is estimated to be 400,000. 

? P.W. Powlett who belonged to the 58th Native Infantry was appointed to the 5th Police 
Batallion of the Jhelum Division. He was later appointed Assistant Commissioner of the 
Punjab. 90-92 FC, FD, GOI, NAI, 11.9.1857. A year later intimation was sent that he had 
not yet passed college 3319-3324 FC, FD, NAI, 31.12.1858 Following his work in Alwar he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel He was PA of the ERSA from 3.12 1870, later 
amalgamated into the Jaipur Residency He was PA m Rajputana from 1881-1884, 1886-1889 
and 1889-1892. See Erskine (1909). 

u This is difficult to reconcile with Powlett’s later statement that ‘apostate Rajputs founded 
many of the clans as the legends tell’ (1878: 38) 
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work, we see a deliberate attempt to establish a Mev-Meena relationship. 
He describes the Meenas as a former ruling group who are the ‘famous 
marauders which the Thuggee and Dacoities Suppression Department had 
claimed were notorious robbers and whom Major Impey, Political Agent 
of Alwar, had placed under surveillance’ (1878: 42-43). 

Simuarly, the Rajputana gazetteer states regarding the Mevs that: 


. . . they may possibly have some Rajput blood in their veins; but they 

are probably, like many other similar tribes, a combination from ruling 

and various other stocks, and there is reason to believe them very nearly 

allied with the Meenas who are certainly a tribe of the same structure and 
* species (1879,-I: 165, emphasis added). E 


Though this very interesting statement acknowledges the possibility of 
‘some Rajput blood’, it also accepts that the Mevs are like most tribes a 
‘combination’, implying that there are no ‘pure’ tribes. At the same time 
the Meenas and Mevs are seen as sharing the ‘same structure and species’. 

What is meant by ‘structure’ and ‘species’ is elaborated by the author 
with three arguments. First, it is said that the Mevs (as Powlett also argues) 
have twelve clans or pals, the first six of which are identical in name and 
claim the same descent as the first six clans of the Meenas. Second, it is 
claimed that ‘intermarriage between them both was the rule until the time of 
Akbar when owing to an affray at a marriage of a Meo with a Mina the 
custom was discontinued’ (Rajputana gazetteer 1879, I: 165). This is obviously 
a reference to the narrative of Darya Khan. But we can see that there is a 
subtle shift here from Powlett’s (1878: 38) position which more tentatively 
hypothesised that ‘the story seems to show . . .' ‘there are grounds for 
believing . . .' and ‘the common names suggest...’ etc. In the Rajputana 
gazetteer's version the story now acquires the status of an event. The event 
_ itself becomes demonstrative of a rule of exogamy which is crystallised as a 
social fact. The necessity of establishing Mev-Meena sameness became a 
denial of.other realities such as the fluidity of groups and Meena inter- 
marriage with other local groups such as the Jats. For the Rajputana 
gazetteer's narrative it mattered little that Mev-Meena intermarriage had 
been suspended during Akbar's rule. Even after an interval of 300 years 
the unity created once by the ‘substance’ of blood made them identical in 
"structure and species'. 

Having thus assimilated the present into the past, the social mores of one 
group into another, criminality becomes imbued with a timelessness. The 
*Gazetteer of Bharatpur' then draws the conclusion that the mode of life of 
both Mevs and Meenas was similar as both tribes were 'notoriously preda- 
tory' (Rajputana gazetteer 1879, I: 165; also Powlett 1878: 22). The essence 
of both groups is thereby captured: All action, past and future, is framed 
by ‘predatoriness’. 
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Certain influences were decisive in orienting the ethnographic perspective. 
One was the way.in which the Mevs had been represented by historians and 
court chroniclers such as Barani and Farishta writing in Persian. Their 
work untiringly reiterates the resistance of the Mewatis to the Sultanate. 
They describe in vivid detail the repeated raids, plunder and insurrections 
they were prone to and the numerous reprisals and massacrés that suc- 
cessive rulers of Delhi had to undertake against them.” Interestingly the 
oral tradition of the Mevs indicates that their resistance was of a group 
under pressure. They had been clearly marginalised by waves of invasions 
of the Turks and Afghans. Their territory was encroached upon and they 
were pushed to the south-west. Their autonomy was considerably eroded 
as they were subjected to centralised rule. Hence the persistent resistance 
of the Mewatis to the Sultanate and the Mughal Empire, an orientation 
that continued despite a shared religion. That the peasant economy was 
central to the conflict is indicated by the concern with jama (land revenue) 
of several Mev oral narratives such as the Panch Pahad and Yasin Khan 
(Dina Rai, Alwar 1989; Siddiqui 1986). 

Powlett, however, was decisively influenced by the emphasis on Mewati 
‘otherness’ of the Persian works. According to him the ‘Persian histories’ 
were the most reliable sources of information (1878: 40). He begins his 
work with a historical account which relies almost wholly on the descrip- 
tion of Barani, Abul Fazl and Farishta. Because of their ‘troublesome’ 
character, the repression of the Mewatis is described as necessary. In 
addition, it becomes the justification for the repressive apparatus of police; 
forts and garrisons; the repeated massacres of Mewatis; and the extensive 
deforestation of Mewat undertaken by Balban. Images once produced 
acquire their own logic: Crooke represents the Mevs as residing in the 
‘wild’ uninhabited tracts.” O’Dwyer repeats the metaphor of the Mewatis 
as a ‘thorn’ for Delhi (1901: 19; Powlett 1878: 5; Imperial gazetteer IX: 
165-66). 

The inherited image of Mev ‘otherness’ was really not decisive until it 
was confirmed by the Britishers’ own experience of the Mevs. This was 


? See Barani in Elliot and Dowson (1963-1964, HI: 103-05); also IV: 60, 75, 263, 273; 
Farshta I 244, 256. That the image of the Mevs in British ethnography was decisively 
influenced by the court histonans who wrote in Persian 1s apparent from a file on Erskine's 
(Imperial) Gazetteer Article on the Meos and Mewat, RA File No 79. Erskine’s contribution 
is preceded by a series of extracts from Brigg’s translation of Farishta, Caldecott’s Life of 
Baber and Ehott and Dowson’s compilation of Musalman historians. A long extract from 
Powlett consists of his quotations from Persian sources. The Persian discourse, which I shall 
analyse in another paper, was a significant source of the historiographical and ethnographic 
image of the Mevs as ‘plundering banditti’. E 

7 Itas interesting to see how a contemporarily popular Mev narrative, Jaitun Jodhya, uses 
the same mouf to describe the non-Islamic world which inhabits the uncultivated wilderness 
(wad) in contrast to Medina which represents the civilised ordered world of Islam (Noor 
Mohammad, Alwar 1987) 
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exemplified by their anti-British role in the events of 1857. Until then it is 
apparent from the files and correspondence of the Foreign Department 
that although the British were preoccupied with Meena and Bhil 'pre- 
datoriness’, the Mevs hardly figure in the administrative concern with 
tribal ‘outrages’, ‘excesses’ and 'aggression'.^ The Mevs, however, move 
to the forefront of administrative concern following their role in 1857. 

In Allahabad 'the Mewatis were the real contrivers of the rebellion of 
the sepoys and Risala'; in Jhansi they destroyed bungalows and they were 
active in Bijnore.^ Mewatis arrested for ‘talking in a seditious manner’ 
were sent to Allahabad because of the perceived danger of their ‘infecting 

. and tampering’ with the VI Native Infantry. Monier Williams and Bodier 
write that ‘the temptation of the Mutiny was too much for them and the 
whole of British Mewat rose to plunder’.” In Gurgaon army and civil 
personnel were massacred, government property was looted, and godowns 
and offices burnt (Amir Ali 1970: 28). Powlett mentions that ‘they burnt 
state ricks and carried off cattle’ and sacked the small towns of Palwal, 
Sohna, Firozpur and Nuh (1878: 38; see also O’Dwyer 1901: 26). 

In Firozpur Mewatis collected with the intention of invading Nawgawan 
and Ramgarh in Alwar. Later, ninety Mewatis were arrested. Rebels are 
also described as having collected at Narnool and Tupookra." Following 
the Neemuch Mutiny rebel Mewatees and Walalyties besieged the Neemuch 
station.” Newall comments that ‘throughout the late crisis this.State was in 
a position of great difficulty. Her territory was overrun with our mutinous 
soldiery; the infection spread to her own troops and her Goojar and 
Mewatie population were not slow to follow the example of their brethren 
in our rebellious provinces." As was the case all over Rajputana the . 
people and the rulers were on opposite sides. 

Captain Nixon and others headed the force of 25,000 men sent to 


“ The files of the FC of the FD describe Bhu outrages in Mount Aboo, their ‘predatory 
attacks’ (14-16 FC, 26.6.1841); violence (110-12 FC, 28.6.1841); their robberies (121-22 FC, 
29 11 1841) and depredations (Bombay Political Despatch to Court of Directors No. 30, 
1842) Measures are outlined for their pacification (33-39 FC, 30.11.1840) Captain Wilkie’s 
report describes their ‘aggressions, plunder, attacks, incursions, murder and depredations’ 

Similarly, the Meenas commit excesses in Scindia's district (33-35 FC, 6.9.1841), operations 
are organised against the insurgent Meenas in Jabooa (59-60 FC, 5 10 1842). Colonel 
Sutherland proposes their inclusion into a corps (Despatch from Court of Directors No. 4, 
16.1.1850) Captain Hunter's report prescribes their civilisation (53-56 FC, 9.9 1843). 

5 See Rizvi, ed., Freedom struggle in Uttar Pradesh, quoted 1n Guha (1983b: 118, 141, 
321). . 

* SC, FD, 18.12.1857. Also C. Chester, Commander IV Division to O’Brien, Officiating 
Commander, Allahabad Garrison, 7 9 1858, SC, FD No. 156. 

7 Indian antiquary, vol 8, June 1879: 209-10, quoted in RA File No 79, 1904 

* Maulvee Mohumed Fuzuloolla Khan, Dewan of Ulwur to Captain Eden, PA, Jaipur, 

. 27.11.1857, RA File No 42, December 1859 

? Narrative of Mutiny in Rajputana (1858-59) by General G St P Lawrence, OAGGR, 
and Lieutenant Newall, Asstt. AGGR RA, 34 Mutiny, 1858-59 

™ Ibid. 19. 
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cooperate with the Alwar and Bharatpur princely states. Captain Eden 
rescued several Europeans and 'engaged his force in punishing the 
Meywatties’ in between Mathura and Palwal, writes Lawrence.” As Eric 
Stokes has written, after the recapture of Delhi British troops came to 
recover the district from the Mevs *who withstood them in fierce encounter. 
Brigadier Shower's column was engaged for weeks in the work of pacifi- 
cation. Some fifty villages were burnt in reprisal’ (1986: 123-24). 

Two things become very clear from the events of 1857. The first is the 
very strong sense of corporate identity of the group, which, as we shall see, 
also emerges strongly from the Darya Khan narrative. This is acknowledged 
by ethnographers as well (Ibbetson 1981: 179). Guha's work on peasant 
insurgency likewise comments on the close-knit character of the Mewatis \. 
and how they used their panchayat to effect a massive mobilisation of their 
villages (1983b: 316). S.L. Sharma (1969) suggests that this was probably 
the result of their long-drawn conflict with the Muslim rulers. From the 
British point of view, however, the narrative of the Mutiny confirmed the 
(Persian) historiographical image of the Mevs. Watson and Kaye sum up 
the administrative perspective when they remark that ‘in the Mutiny and 
rebellions in some districts especially around Agra they were more trouble- 
some than the Goojars adding to their original evil disposition the blood- 
thirstiness of Muhamaddan fanatics’ (quoted in Shamsh 1983: 34; emphasis 
added). J. Malcolm writes of them in a similar vein as ‘the most desperate 
rogues in India’ (quoted in Crooke 1975: 490, emphasis added). British 
ethnography thus, constituted them as a 'criminal tribe’, who were ‘noto- 
rious for their thieving propensities’ (Rajputana gazetteer 1879, I: 165; 
Bhattacharya 1896: 252; Crooke 1980). The ‘original evil disposition’ was 
presumably a result of the Meena blood exacerbated by their conversion to 
Islam, so that they became ‘the most desperate rogues’. Ethnographic 
‘truth’ feeds into historical construction. Faulkner’s History of Alwar 
quotes an unidentified source referring to them as ‘singularly savage and 
brutal’ and ‘never to be reformed and subdued’ (1895: 32). 

Powlett’s work was vital in constituting the British perspective on the 
Mevs. Ibbetson writes of them that they are so excellently described by 
Powlett in his Gazetteer that he can do no better than quote the passage in 
-full (1981: 179). Sherring concludes his account with a statement of ‘fact’ 
that ‘the Meos intermarried with Meena families until lately’ (1975: 90). In 
the Rajputana gazetteer’s version ‘until lately’ had meant Akbar’s reign. 
Here ‘until lately’ conveys the impression that exogamy was practised till 
very recently. It is interesting further to note how within a few decades 
Powlett’s more hypothetical remarks are presented as conclusive evidence. 

Cunningham’s Archaeological report goes a step further and ascribes a 
common origin to the Mevs and Meenas. He writes that ‘the acknowl- 


^ 
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edgement of previous intermarriage seems to offer rather a strong. proof 
that the Meos must have been a cognate race with the Minas, holding the 
same social position—higher, perhaps, than the Ahirs and other agri- 
cultural classes, but decidedly far below the Rajputs, from whóm they 
claim descent. I am inclined therefore, to agree with Major Powlett that 
the Méos and Minas may have had a common origin’ (1969, XX: 27).” 
Now it is certainly possible, as suggested earlier, that the Mevs were a 


combination of many groups. Local populations must have been far more 


fluid than they are today. Like the Mevs the Meenas intermarried with 
several other groups such as the Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, Bhils and others 
(Rizvi 1987: 27). The Mevs besides the twelve pals and a thirteenth 
pallakra consist of several gotras. These are said to have been a con- 
sequence of Mev intermarriage with other groups such as Rajputs, 
Bhatiaras, Nais, and so on. Particularly towards the south of Alwar where 
the Meenas are concentrated there seems to have been a close relationship 
between certain Meena and Mev gorras. But certainly this does not establish 
_the two as a ‘cognate race’ with a ‘common origin’. It would be as mistaken 
to idéntify the Mevs with the Meenas as it would be-to see them as a 
cognate race of the Rajputs. 

Interestingly the negative image of the Mevs also intersects with the 
question of their status as a tribe. Risley claims that ‘among the Meos and 
Minas of Rajputana a strain of Bhil blood may be discerned’ (1915: 49; 
Crooke 1980: 143). He derives both from aboriginal Dravidian blood—a 
substance which presumably oriented them to crime. In the Imperial 
gazetteer's reference to them as ‘almost pure aborigines' one can witness a 


? I regard the question of the origin of the Mevs as a hypothetical, inconclusive and 
speculative question. Nonetheless, it may be pointed out that varying answers were available 
although the one stressing Mina origin eventually held forth Crooke holds that Mina comes 
from ‘Amina Meo’ or ‘Puré Meo’ a term applied to those who did not become Musalmans. 
Lockett, however, suggests that the term Meo or Mewat is derived from Ma’ya, a people who 
inhabit the Hills called Mayagin to the west of Muthra, as far north of Delhee He quotes 
Wilford that the ‘inhabitants of these hulls call themselves Mayas or Meyas, but by their 
neighbours they are denominated Meowatee or Mewaties. They are mentioned in the history 
of the Rajpoot tribes, as far back as AH 165, when Raja Bisal ascended the throne at Ajmere’ 
in the 11th century See Lockett’s Narrative of a journey from Bhusawar in Bharatpur territory 
to a part of north western states (Ajmer), FD Miscellaneous Record RA IA old, 1831: 33 This 
account also agrees with the Mev oral tradition. 

According to Pandit Gaun Shanker Ojha the Mevs belonged to the Scythic tribes of Central 
Asia who probably entered India in the second half of the 1st century Ap with the Shak army. 
The Shak kshatraps (satraps) of Mathura and Malwa became independent of their Shak 
overlords about 120 ap. Quoted in DO of K.D. Erskine to R Burn, Supdt Gazetteer of 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Abu, 11 6.1904, RA File No. 79, 1904 Thuis account, 
which would have contradicted the dominant ‘Mina ongim thesis, 1s presentin the file on the 
Imperial gazetteer article on the ‘Meos and Mewat’, but is, nonetheless, sidelined. Clearly 
acknowledging it would have refuted the idea that the Mevs were an indigenous, aboriginal 
and ‘Dravidian’ tribe. Z 
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self-consciously racial theory of human nature and an evolutionist account 
of society (V: 405).? 

The ‘Bhil blood’ factor is then upheld as proof of Sir John Malcolm's 
contention that the Mevs are a ‘proud thievish and debauched race’ 
(quoted in Sherring 1975: 78). Whereas 'thievish' might be concerned with 
criminality the adjective ‘proud’ indicates that the Mev defiance of authority: 
had other sources. But the demonstration of Mev-Meena exogamy was a 
significant functional contention. The circle of ‘lawless turbulence’ which 
until then had comprised the Bhils and the Meenas was now expanded to 
include the Mevs (Sherring 1975: 78; Imperial gazetteer VIII: 80). 

Powlett's work also influenced writing in the vernacular. The Report 
Mardumashumari Raj Marwar, which is one of the earliest Indian authored, 
ethnographies of Rajputana, refers to the Darya Khan narrative as a ‘case? ` 
(1895, I: 110). Thus, myth becomes historical event. The author refers to 
the Mev ‘pesha’ (occupation) as ‘chori dhada’ (thievery). The proof of this 
is held to be the Badshah’s chronicles (in Persian) which reveal the constant 
Mev tendency to indulge in ‘lut mar’ (looting and killing). Balban's un- 
abashedly expansionist Sultanate is described as having been ‘forced to 
attack’ the Mewatees. Alauddin Khilji is mentioned as a great ruler, but 
even he had to ‘close the gates of Delhi’ against them. In 1803 they again 
‘looted’ both the Marathas and the British (Report Mardumashumari Raj 
Marwar 1895, I: 110). 

What is even more interesting to note is the extent to which the colonial 
perspective continues to structure that of post-colonial anthropology and 
historiography. S.L. Sharma. (1969: 148) refers to the Mev ‘predatory 
tradition’ and Sharma and Srivastava mention the ‘predatory habits and 


3 The emphasis Crooke and Russell, following Powlett, place on Mev tribal status is 
immensely revealing Characterising them as a peasant group would have, from their posses- 
sion of land, lent them attnbutes of stability and conservatism So the fact that the Mevs had, 
during the last few centuries, established themselves as the dominant landed group in 
possession of most of the fertile land of the region, is completely discounted. On their 
emergence as a ‘dominant caste’ see Aggarwal (1971) and Haynes (1978). 

* The ethnographic discourse,-one may note, is not completely univocal. Occasionally, 
dissenting facts are registered O'Dwyer mentions that the Mevs own one-third of the villages 
in the Alwar state He describes them as a ‘prolific and prosperous race’ who are "double the 
number of any other class of cultivators.’ The Rajputana gazetteer describes them as ‘res- 
pectable and thrifty landowners’ who with ‘such exceptions as are addicted to crime’ are both 
cultivators and take readily to education (1879, I: 165). O'Dwyer's Settlement report states 
that Mewat ıs the most prosperous part of the Bharatpur state and the Mevs the most 
industrious group who own 55 per cent of the land (1898: 26). Drake-Brockman writes of 
Bharatpur that it has a revenue higher than that of many states of equal and greater area in 
Rajputana largely due to the Jat and Mev peasants. He writes that ‘when converted to Islam, 
the Meos did not give up their thieving and plundering propensities, and to this day they are 
the most determined cattle lifters; but to do them justice it must be said of the Meos that, with 
such exceptions as are addicted to crime, they are generally respectable and thrifty landowners’ 
(1905: 20, emphasis added). 


& 
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plundering acts of the Meos which caused their perpetually strained rela- 
tions with the Muslims’ (1967: 75). Amir Ali, a writer commissioned by the 
Planning Commission’s Research Programmes Committee, inquiring into 
the ‘morals of the Meos’ describes them as ‘prone to prowling, theft and 
robbery’ (1970: 78). Thus the vocabulary of British administration per- 
meates the ethnography of both colonial and Indian writers. One may note 
the didactic terms Haig’s Cambridge history of India uses with regard to the 
Mevs—‘infested’ and ‘depredations’ (1958: 72). In 1260, he writes, ‘they 
expiated with a terrible punishment a long series of crimes’ (1958: 88-89). 
Aggarwal, a major social anthropologist of the Mevs, describes their ‘anti- 
social activities” (1966: 159) and their ‘vocation’ of ‘stealing cattle and 
looting pilgrims’ (1969: 1677, emphasis added). He confesses in his book 
that, 


I must end this discusion with a comment on what I said in my original 
dissertation. I naively accepted the British allegation that the Meos were 
professional thieves, and with the help of quotations from historical 
sources and interviews I tried to prove the point. I now realize that the 
British were biased, and since their judgement was considered reliable 
they influenced everyone, including the Meos themselves. Here is an 
example of how a biased opinion of a dominant group can skew the 
viewpoint of a large number of people (1971: 41). 


The idea of their being a criminal tribe has also insidiously penetrated 
Mev conceptions of the self and the world. Fateh Singh, an important Mev 
leader, asserted in an interview in Alwar on 31 March 1990 that the Mevs 
had been a Scheduled Tribe during princely rule over Alwar. Their occu- 
pation was ‘chort and ‘dakaiti’ ‘like the Meenas’. There was ‘reservation’ 
for us in the army, he added. Fateh Singh’s ideas of the Mev past are 
widespread among Mevs. They show the strong hold of colonial modes of 
classification exemplified in the census and other ethnographic works. 
Writing in English thereby constitutes the dominant discourse. It pervades 
the Hindi gazetteer, historical and social anthropological accounts as we 
have just shown. It also orients the ‘oral history’ and identity of the Mevs. 


The evidence of Mev criminality 


The question we must ask ourselves is whether or not Mev criminality is 
confirmed by the juridico-legal record and the administrative and police 
reports of the period. Interestingly Lockett’s report to the Governor 
General on the ‘predatory associations of Rajputana’ in 1831 contains no 


5 Aggarwal does not indicate what made him give up the views that he had propounded in 
bis Ph.D. dissertation and earlier articles. In fact the quoted statement appears only at the 
end of a chapter describing theif history. 


^ 
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mention of them.” Lockett's journey which begins in Bharatpur and takes 
him through several Mev villages, from Busaee to Ghatree, records no 
complaints against the Mewati ‘plunderers’ by either the Alwar Minister or 
the people. In the paper sent to him by the Raja, which lists the cases of 
depredations alleged to have taken place within the last five years, there is 
no mention of their criminal activities.  . 

On the other hand, Lockett's indictment of the Meenas, particularly of 
Kothputlee, Jeypoor and Shekhawti, is quite explicit.” He writes that ‘the 
Meenas of Butteesee have practised robbery as a profession from time 
immemorial, and in skill, dexterity and address in their predatory calling 
are considerably inferior to no gang of any kind in upper Hindoostan."* Of 
the bands of armed robbers in Rajputana he states that the *most notorious 
are the Sulhedees, Larkhanees, Beedawuts, Bawurees and Meenas’ and 
that 'almost all the marauding tribes in Shekhawatee employ Meenas in 
their plundering incursions.'? i 

In the pre-1857 period the administrative concern with the Meenas 
remains a constant feature. They are outlawed in Mewar following 
‘depredations’ in Sirohi and Marwar, and Captain Brooke leads an expe- 
dition against them. Orders are issued to seize or execute all Meenas of 


‘Mewar or Sirohi who ascend the Ghat of Mewar without a pass.” In the 


late 1850s the intensity of their activity is described as increased, with 
robberies at Mewar and ‘outrages’ at Ajmer and Tandla and incursions 
into the British district of Jawed Neemuch.”! Two strategies are worked out 


? Lockett’s account was to be the basis for putting down the ‘predatory associations’ of 
Rajpootana Lt. Col Lockett, PA to Governor General, 15 6.1831. Lockett is able to show 
that the Mev ‘refractoriness’ 1s on account of a ‘radically vicious’ system of revenue adminis- 
tration. The problem is diagnosed as a politico-economic and not a criminal one See 
Lockett's Narrative (1831: 34-35). For details of this work see note 22 

? The sixteen cases of ‘depredations’, ‘aggression and robbery’ reported to Lockett were 
committed partly by Rajawat Rajpoots and partly by the Meenas. In Alwar certain Meena 
gangs set fire to villages, plundered, destroyed wells, burnt children and carned off animals, 
women, jewellery, clothes and arms (see Lockett 1831: 35-36) 

* Lockett (1831 76) 

? [bid - 345-46. 

9» OAGGR, FC, FPD, No. 425, 26 12 1851, furnishes information regarding criminal 
cases; OAGGR to SGOI, FC, FPD, No 424, 22.11. 1851, grves information regarding Bheel 
and Meena outlaws who carried out serious depredations in Sirohi and fled to the Nahir hills 
See also Col. Elliot, SGOI to OAGGR, FPD, No 423, 13.11 1851. Secretary of State 
Despatch from Court of Directors No 8, 13 2 1850 also comments on Captain Brooke's 
expedition against the ‘outlawed Bheels and Meenas ın Nahir Hills’ It seeks more in- 
formation in view of Lt Col Robinson’s comments that they ‘were driven to expatriate 
themselves by acts of injustice’ 

* Captain Denny, Supdt. Neemuch, to Major Eden, Officer Commanding Neemuch, 
No 268 of 1859, Mt Aboo, 8 6.1859, FPF, describes the attacks of 300 Meenas on Ruttungarh; 
Major Eden OAGGR, to Captain Showers OPA Meywar, No 85 of 1859, Mt Aboo 
14 6 1859, FPF, records their attacks on Deolee They are described as a ‘terror’ for Meywar 
and the surrounding country Extract from Sir H M Lawrence to Secretary, GOI No. 37, 
147 1855 He recommends that a body of 1,000 troops be despatched 
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made to place them in Schedule A of the Act of 1871 which lists the 
criminal tribes. Police reports register no list of sustained criminal activities 
such as cattle stealing, pick-pocketing, burglary, housebreaking, highway 
robbery and petty theft. Page after page of Hervey's report catalogues 
the activities of the Meenas. Yet we draw a blank regarding similar cases 
by Mewatis. Of the 277 Thug and nineteen dakoit cases Hervey mentions, 
only three cases are by Mewatis, while six cases are attributed to Jats and 
ten to Brahmins. Hence there hardly seems any justification for construing 
the Mewatis as a 'predator class'. The latter also go unmentioned in the 
Report on Alwar.” Enclosure No. 7 of Hervey's Report describes seventy- 
two authenticated acts of dacoity by Meena Rhatore gangs. There are also 
some acts by Jats, Malis, Rajputs, Gujars and Brahmins, but none by the 
Mewatis. Crime committed by higher castes such as Brahmins and Rajputs 
is generally overlooked. Lockett's work, however, specifically shows that 
criminal gangs consisted of a combination of persons drawn from different 
castes and tribes. He shows the simultaneous involvement of Shekhawati 
Thakurs, Baniyas, and Brahmins and Meenas.* 
The paucity of evidence against the Mevs, however, appears not to have 
mattered. Powlett had only to establish the Meena connection of blood. 
Since the latter was a race 'essentially criminal', the incrimination of the 
Mevs was definitive and final. Once created the construct of Mev-Meena 
identity became frozen. The history of the Mevs was annexed to that of the 
Meenas. Unlike in the case of most criminal tribes who became ‘essential 
types without history' (Nigam 1990: 131, emphasis in original) the Mevs 
were bestowed with a new history. 
The extent to which historical reconstruction took place is not surprising. 
The Mevs, ethnographers claimed, became separate from the Meenas fol- 
- lowing their conversion. When a Meena, following Mev conversion, was 

asked the question ‘Who are you?’ he replied ‘hum mey na’ (or maina). 
. The term Mevna is said to have been the source of the later ‘mina’ (Report 
Mardumashuman Raj Marwar, 1:115). However, the evidence of history 
runs counter to this fragile 'reconstruction'. First, the Mevs are acknowl- 
edged as having been converted in phases in the medieval period. Second, 
the ‘Mewatis’ or ‘Miwan’ is a usage which antedates their conversion 
(Elliot and Dowson 1963-1964, III: 104n). And even following conversion 
Hindu Mewatis continued to persist and are mentioned in the Census of 
1881. The Mevs therefore seem to have been recontextualised rather than 


* The Mewatis are absolved by the Annual Police Reports of 1868 and 1869. Legis Deptt 
Progs No. 79-88, Nov 1871 See also F.O Mayne, IGP, to Secretary of NWP, 28.5.1867 
Legis Deptt Progs No 57, Nov 1871. Also Note on Criminal Tribes, 2 2.1870. Legis Deptt 
Progs No 48, Nov 1871. 

? Hervey (1868. 35, 51). For details of this work see note 35 Enclosure No. 5 Report of 
Lt Blair, Assistant General Supdt for the States of Rajpootana, 1866. 

* Sec Lockett's Narrative (1831: 75-76, 80-81. 208, 233, 238-39) / 
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decontextualised. Ethnography involved the dual act of erasure and over- 
writing with respect to their past. 

Social anthropological works on both Mevs and Meenas fail to sustain 
the thesis that ‘several of the respective clans are identical’ (Rizvi 1987). 
The enumeration of Meena gotras in texts such as Hervey’s report and the 
Rajputana gazetteer shows nothing in common with the Mev gotras. 
Ravat’s Mina itihas (1976) mentions the Mina pals as despal, chauyat, 
khetpal, prachinpal, navpal, par pal, mer pal, mala pal, padiyar pal, maila 
pal, chimarpal, ravat pal, mev pal. He explains these names as a con- 
sequence of Minas having lived in the areas of rath, mal, meru, mev, mer 
and vajr. 

In Meena ethnographic works the Meenas emerge quite clearly as a 
distinct group with a long past that antedates the Rajputs, a distinct 
territory, and a distinct social structure. The Meenas are considered to be 
the oldest inhabitants of Rajputana. An erstwhile ruling group they are 
said to have been dispossessed by thé Rajputs from Ramgarh (Jaipur) and 
Bundi. Meena territory or Meenavati is distinct from Mewat. It stretches 
from the area surrounding Jaipur up to Sawai Madhopur and Udaipur. The 
population of Meenas in Alwar is far less (only 86,008) compared to 
Meenas in Jaipur (212,237), Sawai Madhopur (204,280), and Udaipur 
(173,367) (Rizvi 1987: 13). In making the Mev-Meena connection colonial 
ethnography thus violated both regional conceptions of geography and the 
known history of the Meenas. 

In this paper, the criminality of certain Meena gangs has been assumed 
and only the colonial discourse in relation to the Mevs has been examined. 
Certainly the stereotype of Meena criminality is equally problematic and 
needs to be investigated. It will suffice here to make certain observations 
on the question. First, that criminal gangs were generally mixed and drawn 
from different castes. Second, the ‘evidence’ of crime was often assumed 
rather than established. In one case the mere presence of a few Meenas in 
Ajmer was taken as proof of a conspiracy. Approvers sometimes did not 
know the persons being tried. As regards the habitual dacoits, ‘their being 
away from their homes in a body is reasonable enough proof of felonious 
intent."? Thus, fact and fiction were inextricably interwoven to create the 
construct of invincible Meena criminality. 

The construction of Mev criminality, thus, was founded not on case 
histories and police reports but originated from the premises of colonial 
intellectual practice. Although in this case the enthnographic and the 
judicial administrative discourse were not identical, one can, nevertheless, 
see the density of intertextuality. The vocabulary of police reports was 
appropriated to define the Mevs in essentialist terms as a predatory, 
turbulent, and notorious people who infest certain territories." In 


P See Hervey (1868: 44-45) 
*” See Annual Police Reports No 73, 105 Legis Deptt Progs, 1871. 
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Crooke's work (which relies heavily on police reports) the reasoning that 
the Mevs and the Meenas were ‘originally the same’ made the latter ‘famed 
robbers’ and the worst of the criminal classes,” terms which Young- 
husband had used for the Meenas. The Mevs henceforth became ‘robbers 
by vocation’ and were made to conform to the stereotype of the criminal 
tribe.” Interestingly, Hervey’s comments on the tribes were largely appro- 
priated from Malcolm’s work on Central India where they are described-as: 
‘barbarians’, ‘desperate plunderers’, and ‘degenerate’. Crime, argues 
Hervey, ıs the profession of whole communities who are *plunderers by 
birth, education and profession'.* 

The history of the Mevs which could alternatively have been read as one 
of peasant protest and resistance or as a struggle for power and local 
autonomy, was now read as one of crime.“ Powlett's reading of Darya 
Khan, thus, had crucial implications as it constitued the master narrative 
on the Mevs.* 


The Mev narrative 


z 


The narrative of Darya Khan, as we have noted earlier, was one of the 
major ‘facts’ used to sustain the ‘common origin’ (read shared blood) 


"' Compare Crooke (1975, III. 485) and Legis Deptt Progs, Nos 101, 102 and 106. 

“ See Notes for Gazetteer Article, RA File No. 79 

? See Hervey's report (1868: fn 5-6 Also 34, 43) 

“ Movements of Mev peasant unrest occurred in the years 1831, 1854 and 1894. See 
Haynes (1979) and O’Dwyer (1898). 

^ Several United Provinces Gazetteers also describe the Mewatis as ‘thieves’ See, for 
instance, Drake-Brockman (1911) and Joshi (1968). However, Jats and Gujars are referred to 
in like terms. Second, the 18th century, it has been pointed out, was a period of disintegration 
particularly following the invasjons of Nadir Shah (1756) and Ahmed Shah Abdali. Certain 
Mewati gangs may have indulged in ‘predatory activity’ just as Jat, Gujar, Maratha, Pindan, 
Rohilla, Sikh and Afghan gangs did 

Drake-Brockman (1911) describes the Mewatis as thieves who come from Bharatpur and 
Gurgaon It must be noted, however that a police conference on criminal tribes that was held 
at Bharatpur to devise means of checking ‘depredations’ in Bharatpur, Dholpur and adjoining 
districts, shows the police's exclusive concern with the Kanjars. See ERSA No. 66, 1912 
Besides, the Criminal Tribes Rules of 1914 of the Bharatpur State identifies the Sansias, 
Kanjars, Minas of Chowkidar goth, Marwan Kherara, Malwi and Munghias or Baorias, 
Badaks, Shikaris, Behehas, Ahenas or Baherias, Beras also called Kabootries, Nats, 
Chakras or Chagras, and all others of the gypsy class as criminal tribes. This is a list from 
which the Meos are noticeably absent. ERSA No 215, 1934. 

Similarly, in Alwar, J C Brooke indicates his fear that tension between the Maharao Raja 
and Cadell, PA. might induce Meenas to plunder highways. Camp Dhola 27.3 1871, RSA File 
No 12:204 In Bharatpur whereas the concern is with the Kánjars (O'Dwyer 1901 106) anda 
Kanjar settlement is prescribed by the Bharatpur State CTA of 1914, in Alwar it is with the 
Meenas. 

Similarly with reference to Drake-Brockman’s accusation against the Gurgaon Mewatis, 
the Report of the G G B. Isaacs, SP, Ferozpur, 24.6 1908. Home (Police) Deptt, No 104 
The Village Criminal Justice (Punjab) Bill, GOI Legislative Proceedings, May 1911. names 
the Gujars, Dogars, Wattees Kharros but not the Meos 
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thesis. The colonial interpretation asserts that the narrative be read as an 

instance of intermarriage. Alternative readings of the narrative are possible. ' 
Darya Khan can be variously read, as a romance or as an instance of 

prevalent exogamy. My reading instead emphasises that the central nar- 

rative idea of a Mev community is brought out through a stress on Meena 

otherness. A reading of the text as metaphor suggests that the narrative 

signifies the juxtaposition rather than the interpenetration of two groups of 

culturally distinct peoples, Mevs and Meenas. 

The Mevs, it may be noted, have a particularly vigorous oral tradition. 
Their professional specialist musicians called the Mirasis compose, transmit 
and recite their narratives called bat. Darya Khan is only one instance of 
the substantial corpus of narratives in their Oral tradition. Bat are per- 
formed in the style of doha dhani, 1.e., two lined rhymed verses set to 
music. The narratives consist of an alternation of verse and prose. The 
former is in Dhingal which 1s the old western Rajasthani combined with 
Braj bhasha, and the latter is in the regional dialect of colloquial Mewati. 
The narratives are performed at rites of passage to almost exclusively male 
Mev audiences. ; 

Cunningham gives us the first written account of Darya Khan. Only 
fragments are quoted and the story is summarised. He describes it as a 
‘famous tribal legend’ and ‘the most popular song at all Meo marriage 
feasts’. The narrative consists in the version we have recorded of sixty- 
three dohas. It was recorded from Mawasi Rao (Alwar, 30.9.1987). 
There is an astonishing identity in the episodic structure outlined by 
Cunningham and that detailed in Mawasi Rao’s version. This suggests the 
continuity of a folk form for over more than a century. 

Darya Khan begins by presenting Todar Mal and Rao Bada, the res- 
pective chiefs of the Pahat clan of the Mevs and of a Meena clan, as 
courtiers at Akbar’s court. They fight a battle together. Bada Rao takes 
the Mev to his house where they drink wine together and become friends. 
They also decide on the marriage of their yet unborn grandchild and child. 
A granddaughter is born to Bada Rao and a son to Todar Mal. The 
marriage of Sasbadni and Darya Khan takes place in childhood. But during 
the course of the wedding ceremony a 'bigàd' or conflict occurs between 
Bada Rao and Todar Mal. As a consequence, even when Susbadni comes 
of age the gauna rite preceding her departure to her husband's home does 
not take place. 

Sasbadni sends three messengers: Chimla, the carpenter, Syamla, the 
barber, and the Mirasi, Dada Dhaurangiya, with messages to Darya. 
Sasbadni visits the Khwaja's dargah at Ajmer, and a command is issued 
from the tomb proclaiming her reunion with her husband. Following this 
Sasbadni returns to her village. In Mewat, meanwhile, Darya Khan decides 


* For the transcription of Darya Khan I am indebted to Vinay Duut The translation of the 
narrative which I have done in free verse owes much to the assistance and advice of Maulvi 
M A. Subhan; Dr. Francine Knshna and Dr Mukund Lath 
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. to fetch his bride from Panhora. Sasbadni is told of his impending arrival 
and busies herself with preparations for the feast and the reunion with her 
beloved. 

The early half of the narrative, on the surface, seems to unfold as a 
romance very much in the style of Dhola Maru, a narrative popular in 
western Rajasthan. The existents of romance are stated: The separation of 
the couple, the yearning of the woman who sends a series of messengers to 
no avail, and the final reunion. Sasbadni expresses this, 


düjo pahro raen ko tütà judà sneh 
dhan to dharti ho rahi mera ta pi sávan kā moh (2.48) 


In the second part of the night 
parted lovers will reunite. 

Like the parched earth in summer 

I will soak in the first shower of rain. 


At a deeper level, however, the narrative simultaneously builds up the 
constituents of Mev-Meena opposition. The clans of Sasbadni and Darya 
belong to the Mev and Meena groups, respectively. The two chiefs have 
distinct territorial jurisdictions. Panhora is the headquarters of the Meena 
clan. -Todar Mal is the chief of the Pahat clan of the Mevs. Their head- 
quarters is at Sikri." The two names, Meenavati and Mewat, as the 
respective areas of the two groups signify a demographic separation as well 
as a spatial one. 

Frequent references are made to Mewat as a distinct territorial area. 
Sasbadni's mother tells her daughter ‘you are married in Mewat’ (befi tū 

` byáhi mevat mde). The woman collecting cowdung sees Darya and runs to 

tell Sasbadni ‘Darya comes to this country’ (ayo daryà kha ya de’). The 
carpenter queries, ‘what can I say of Mewat?” (kya kahü bat mevat ki) 
when he relates to Sasbadni how badly he has been mistreated by the 
Mevs. When Sasbadni goes to the Khwaja’s dargah she finds ‘all the Mev 
men and women’ at a camp on their way to the fair. 

The marriage of Darya and Sasbadni then seems more in the nature of 
an alliance which is exceptional rather than a regular practice. It comes 
about when the two chiefs participate in a battle together. But they soon 
revert to their traditional feud. Thus, even in the early part of the narrative 
(where the mood is romantic) one may note the symbolic rendering of the 
divide between the Mevs and the Meenas. The unity engendered by the 


7 According to Mawasi Rao, Panhora is situated in the present Rajgrah subdivision of 
Alwar where there 1s a high concentration of Meenas. Sikn 1s described as a large town near 
Gopalgarh in the Bharatpur state. It has an embankment on the nver Ruparel with a great 
deal of cultivation all around (Rajputana gazetteer, Y: 20). 
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alliance has proved to be temporary and fragile." Sasbadni's yearning 
which is an attempt to transcend the distance, in fact, reinforces it. Her 
messengers are mistreated by the other side. Chimla 1s beaten up after 
being force-fed with a mixture of millet and mustard oil and Syamla barely 
manages to escape. 

The arrival of Darya can be seen as a narrative break. What has so far 
been suggested as underlying the description of events and existents now 
comes to the fore. There is a clear shift from the mood of romantic longing 
of the earlier half to a direct confrontation. The articulation of the Mev- 
Meena opposition, which we argue is the dominant motif of the narrative, 
explicitly emerges in the second half as the central concern. The traditional 
friction between the Mevs and the Meenas is described by Darya himself 
when he says, : i 


ladhae maedhe sikri ya dhin lagro baer 

kaese au ràv ki mera dagda rakha ghair (2.43 ) 
Near the bórder of Sikri 

for generations there has been enmity. 

How could I come to the Rao's 

to take you, my path was obstructed so. 


It is apparent that the conflict with the Meenas is not just'a personality 
clash between Bada Rao and Todar Mal, but ‘for generations there has 
been enmity'. An invisible line is drawn by Darya, a rekha which he could 
not cross. But Meena otherness is defined not only as a spatial boundary. 
The distànce is expressed in cultural terms as well. Sasbadni refers to it 
when:she says, ‘In your country Salona is celebrated, in ours Holi accom- 
panied by revelry’ (tihárae des salonā maniye hamári holi manae khari 
2.41). 

Darya is completely identified as part of a father-son dyad with the 
Mevs. Both are referred to as *Rao of the Panch Pahad'. As Rao or 
hereditary titular head of the Pahat Mevs, they represent the sentiment of 
both the Pahat clan and of the larger Mev group as well. When Sasbadni 
suggests that with the help of her grandfather Darya can help break Sikri 
(and the power of Todar Mal) Darya dismisses her with a cutting remark 
about her clan's status vis-à-vis the Pahats, 

poti bàdà rav most kahà khadi bàdae 

tera dada ko kya majno jo meri sikri sū saras sadae (2.45) 

Granddaughter of Bada Rao 

why do you unnecessarily argue with me? 


* Shamsh likewise comments that the marriage seems to be ‘an accidental and unusual 
event and certainly does not indicate that the Mevs and Meenas intermarried as a practice” 
(1983: 33) 
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What standing does your Dada have 
that he can even think of touching the border of my Sikri. 


Darya, thus, represents his territory as one with inviolable borders. 

Given the antagonism of Mev-Meena relations a battle is rendered 
inevitable. When the barber is sent to call Darya to the Rao's court, 
Sasbadni is already anticipating a conflict. Nine hundred Meenas guard 
Bada Rao. He invites Darya to a feast of wine and meat. The rejection of 
the food offering of the meat of a goat slaughtered by the jhatka (single 
stroke) method becomes the symbol of social and cultural distance. This 
distance is far more meaningful than the marriage alliance which i$ an 
exceptional alliance, and hence, no real sign of unity. Despite Sasbadni's 
advice that he should smartly evade a quarrel, he misunderstands her 
signal when she holds up two fingers, and instead strikes the Rao twice. 

The impending clash between the Mevs and the Meenas has already 
been symbolically indicated in the narrative. A woman suddenly drops her 
basket of cowdung and runs to tell Sasbadni of Darya's arrival who ‘comes 
with gleaming sword held high in his hand'. The battle is also presaged in 
- Sasbadni's dream where she sees, as she tells her friends, that ‘the fields 
of Panhora were all cleared, as Mal’s son wielded his sword’. The symbols 
of sword and battlefield are obviously martial. Panhora, or Meena terri- 
tory, seems to be razed and destroyed in her dream. The image of Darya is 
‘like Rama when he descended on Lanka, with sixteen hundred noble men’ 
(solah sae savant, lak pae ram risayo). And so ‘Ravana was killed in the 
sky, in seconds, Lanka was destroyed’ (rávan maro aggás mde pal mde lak 
gai hae phüt). Darya comes then not only to claim his bride, but also to 
destroy the Meena des or land. 

Returning to the sequence of events of the narrative, we are told that, 
following Darya's blow, the entire guard of 900 Meenas rushes to their 
chief's defence. Bada Rao is sure that Darya Khan is isolated and cornered, 
and says, 


merae nauso mind pádtü agar mahino khay 
jab jànügo mall. kà jay kaun ki rah (2.55) 
Nine hundred Meenas do I employ 

whom I feed all of twelve months. 

Then will I recognise this Mal’s feat 
when he escapes from this sure defeat. 


Susbadni pleads to Her bir or brother, Randhir, to help them escape from 
the palace, and before dawn they are able to get far away from the 
pursuing Meenas. But when they halt to rest, the Meenas catch up with ' 
them. Darya sends Sasbadni to urgently summon his maternal uncle, 
Malak Jalal Khanzada, to come to his rescue. 
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The wrath of the Pahat Mevs now descends upon the Meenas. Chimla, 
the carpenter, who is Sasbadni’s first message bearer to Darya, has already 
articulated the widespread image of the Pahats as an exceptionally brave 
clan: 


pahat dauda chattri jinki sübar bhari talavdi 

bai terae sandes dae man bhammad bhammad phavdi (2.7) 
The Pahat charris chased me, 

their enmity like a glinting spear tip 

throbbed to enter. Bai, for your message, 

I had to eat rotten millet in bitter (mustard) oil. 


Darya lives up to the Pahat image. He rushes with the Malaks to the 
battlefield saying, *ny mace I will now wield, behold the commotion in the 
field’. They attack and surround the Meenas. Darya Khan at Malak Jalal 
Khanzada's urging escapes with his bride. Meanwhile, Darya's brothers 
also join the fray saying, ‘in the village of Dhamrede there was such a 
scund that it made all our ears resound’ (dhamredae dhamka sunà bhanak 
padi hae kan 2.61). The Meenas are defeated in the battle by the Mevs. 

It is quite apparent from this narrative that human society within the 
region is mapped into two opposing groups. That is, the primary classifi- 
cation 1s between the Mevs and the Meenas. The boundary between them 
is defined by both religious and cultural differences. 

Susbadni herself describes the distance between the two—much as she is 
in love with her Mev husband—when she contrasts Mewat and Meenavati. 
The differences are cultural, but also political, between ‘my country’ (des) 
and ‘yours’. The antagonism between the two groups is also expressed in 
the terms used by the narrator, such as, bigad and baer, and is reinforced 
by the events culminating in the battle. 

Both groups of Meenas and Mevs are subdivided into clans constituted 
. by the principle of patrilineal descent. The Mevs are divided into thirteen 
pals or clans, of which the Pahat constitute one. The Pahat Mevs are 
acknowledged by the Mevs as being a particularly brave and powerful clan. 
In the narrative, however, we find that intra-group differences, such as the 
division between clans 1s obliterated. The Pahat are rendered synonymous 
with the Mevs and Bada Rao’s clan becomes representative of the Meenas. 

Now a Mev might be seen as having a multiple identity. In Darya Khan, 
Darya's two levels of allegiance to the clan (his pallakra) and group (Mev) 
are meshed. He is a Pahat: Witness his refusal to let Sasbadni and Bada 
Rao interfere with the Pahat clan’s boundaries. The non-eating of jhatka 
. meat, a criterion common to the Mevs in general, becomes the casus belli 
for the battle. The Mev community is conceived of as a 'family'. This is 
expressed by Addan Mirasi, 
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pach pahad ke ràv ji phodi meri bah 

darya todar mall ka dekho ti ghar ko maraniyd (2.62) 
O Rao of the five hills 

my arm you have wounded 

Darya of Todar Mal 

you have killed one of your own family. 


What Schneider (1968: 6) calls the ‘possessive pronoun’ is used here. The 
Mirasi is included in the larger Mev family. The Meenas are obviously 
beyond the boundary of shared understanding and not enclosed in a 
‘family’. To wound them is legitimate, which is not the case when a Mev 
kills another Mev or a Mirasi. 

It is thus that Mev ‘sameness’ is constructed in Darya Khan. But the 
notion of community articulated by the narrative is not merely a concep- 
tion of the Mev self. Central to it is the idea of Meena otherness which is 
constructed through two metaphors, that of the battle and that of the 
personality of Sasbadni. Both these metaphors enable the narrator to make 
an explicit shift from symmetry to hierarchy in the representation of inter- 
group relations. The initial symmetry of Mev-Meena relations is indicated, 
for instance, by the co-presence of the two chiefs at Akbar's court, their 
participation in a battle together, the sharing of food and wine, and the 


consequent marriage alliance. Although the alliance has the potential of. 


overcoming the socio-cultural division of the two groups, it fails to do so 
and the historical enmity of the two groups reasserts itself.” In the anta- 
gonism there is a symmetry of relationship. It is, however, negated by the 
Meena defeat in the battle and the victory of the Mevs. Meena otherness, 
which has thus far been based on exclusion, now becomes characterised as 
inferior. f i 

Another emphasis of immense symbolic significance relates to the char- 
acter of Sasbadni. Darya and Sasbadni’s relationship is far more than an 
expression of mere gender relations of a peasant community, it is a crucial 
signifier. Whereas Darya’s position as leader of the bride-takers indicates 
Mev empowerment, Sasbadni represents the subordination of the Meena 
bride-givers. When Darya makes a scathing remark`about her clan’s status 
vis-à-vis the Pahat Mevs she replies passively in honeyed tones, 


* The antagonism between the Mevs and the Meenas 1s also referred to in another 
narrative called Ghudchad: Mev Khan where the Baghoda Mevs are described as being 


constantly upset by the plundering Meenas. The people ot Kishangarh Bas go to the mukhiya. 


(headman) of Baghoda and request that a chowkidar (watchman) be appointed. Subsequently, a 
Mev called Khuda Baksh is appointed as one (Abdul, Alwar 25 5.1986). 
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pach pahad ke rav ji tera khilaen batisü dant 

Janae güthi nag jado mera dhan karigar kanth (2.46) 
Rao of the Five Hills 

may your teeth always gleam in a smile. 

Like a gem set in a ring 

I am beholden to Him who crafted you. 


She goes on to say, 


pahlo pahar raen ko bhojan hud taeyar 

jīmaë dhan kā sáybà teri nar padosan sneh (2.47) 
In the earliest part of the evening 

we will prepare your meal. 

You will feast, my beloved 

while your woman serves you well. 


Sasbadni’s subordination to her affinal home is complete. She becomes, as 
Darya is told, ‘tert nar’ (your woman). The gauna ceremony she must 
undergo is a rite of separation for her. It separates her from her age and sex 
group, from her family and village, and also from her clan and the Meena 
group. Following this she is to acquiesce in the. attitudes and actions of her 
affinal kin even when her clansmen are killed in battle by the Mevs. 
Sasbadni’s subordination hierarchises the Mevs and negates the earlier 
' symmetry of friendship/alliance/enmity. 

Ethnographers in their reference to Darya Khan have uniformly used it 
for their own purposes rather than understood it as a text within a given 
culture. A given narrative structures the flow of events. The direction, the 
culmination has to be taken into account to understand its significance. In 
Darya Khan the brief period of amity (hence the marriage) culminates in a 
violent encounter. Interestingly, all ethnographers who have referred to 
the story refer only to its beginning. They ignore the negation of alliance by 
Mev-Meena enmity. Both Crooke and Rizvi completely undermine the 
violence that is attendant to successive Mev-Meéna encounters. The 
meaning of the text as a whole is not considered. Quite clearly what is 
being sought is a history of crime, not a social history. 

In this paper I have juxtaposed two discourses, the ethnographic which 
feeds into both the historiographical and the anthropological accounts, and 
the folk. In the colonial period in India, the systematic construction of a 
mythology of criminality took place under the guise of ‘scientific’ modes of 
enquiry and description. This was done by both Census and Gazetteer 
writers and the writer-administrator compilers of ethnographies. 

Modes of classification orient both oral and written texts. To see ethno- 
graphic accounts as ‘objective’ and empirical and ignore the intellectual 
underpinnings (in this case of an evolutionist and essentialist approach to 
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‘crime’) is inadequate. It is as unjustified as the attempt to class all folk 
narratives as mere lore and tales. Folk narratives reveal in self-conscious 
ways a society's ideological boundaries. Meena ‘otherness’ then becomes 
central in our reading of Darya Khan rather than the identity, common 
origin and shared blood that British ethnographers ttied to establish on its 
basis. The oral text thus brings into question Crooke's characterisation of 
them as a ‘robber tribe’ (1980: 143) and the ‘boldest of.the criminal classes’ 
(1975: 490) by locating it in a particular discourse which also viewed them 
-as ‘thriftless, extravagant and lazy’ (Imperial gazetteer, V: 216-19). This 
was in obvious contradiction to the empirical evidence that the Mevs had 
emerged as the major landowning group of the region. and an unch: jaat 
(high caste) who possessed most of the fertile land. Our oral text hence 
subverts the image of the dominant written texts. 

But it is the written word, the ethnographic image in this case which 
proved to be far more powerful. It created a mode of classification that not 
only has dominated colonial and post-colonial writing on the Mevs—it has 
had a deep impression on the group itself and how they conceive of their 
past. “We were looters and robbers’ they now say about themselves. The 
Mev ‘other’ of the English ethnographer helped create the ‘self’ of the Mev 
group as the categories of the former continue to structure the popular 
imagination. 
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Major problems in minor irrigation: Social 
change and tank irrigation in Chittoor district 
of Andhra Pradesh' 


Uma Shankari 


Even as the media and scholars discuss the merits and demerits of big vs. 
small dams, some regions in India have no choice but to preserve their 
‘little dams’ built by their forefathers. One such region is the Chittoor 
district of Andhra Pradesh. With no major rivers, it is entirely dependent 
for irrigation on small rainfed streams, tanks or man-made lakes, and 
wells. Canal irrigation has but limited scope in a terrain marked by rocky 
hillocks. Canals have to be built at considerable cost, and water brought 
from rivers on which there are already competing claims. On the other hand 
there is a vast network of small man-made lakes which provides not only 
surface irrigation for a sizeable area of the district, but also recharges the 
wells around. Indeed, the three water resources—tanks, streams and 
wells—form an integrated system. Streams feed tanks which in turn re- 
charge wells. Of these three, tanks are of critical importance. Since the 
streams are rainfed they remain dry for most of the year. Tanks, on the 
other hand, store rain water for future use. Wells get recharged most 
effectively when there is standing water in the tanks. 

However, in the last three decades tank irrigation has declined drastically, 
both in absolute and relative terms (see Tables 3 and 4). This is not a new 
phenomenon. A fair amount of documentation already exists on the neglect 
and decline of indigenous systems of tank irrigation in different parts of the 
country (Chambers 1977; MIDS 1983; D.N. Reddy 1988; Sengupta 1982, 
1985; Von Oppen and Subba Rao 1980). There has been a rediscovery, so 
to speak, of their critical importance, not only to agriculture but to survival 
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itself in the semi-arid regions where they are usually to be found.? Some 
discussion has already started on how to rejuvenate these valuable water 
resources (e.g., MIDS 1989). A full-scale transformation of these works 
into functional and efficient sources is an enormous task; calling for a great 
deal of material and human resources, creativity and commitment. It is 
widely agreed that this cannot be achieved unless the users of these 
resources are themselves actively involved in the process of rehabilitation 
and management. A-few experiments of involving the users in the man- 
agement of water resources have shown encouraging results (Datye and 
Patil 1987; Satish and Sundar 1990). These ‘success stories’ encourage us to 
explore the possibility of reviving and revitalising traditional systems of 
water management with the active participation of farmers. 

These sources have, however, long been under the control of the state. 
Except for the distribution of water in the ayacut, construction and main- 
tenance were taken over by the British government during the middle of 
the last century (if not earlier) in the Presidency areas. In zamindari areas 
and native states the tradition of community management seems to have 
continued till much later. The tanks in these areas were taken over when 
zamindaris were abolished and native states were incorporated, i.e., during 
the 1950s. In either case local communities can be said to have largely ‘lost 
touch’ with the traditions of management of these water resources. Yet, 
aspects of it have survived and continue to this day, particularly in water 
allocation and minor repairs. Even where they are not in evidence, the 
tradition lives on in the collective consciousness of the people of ‘these 
areas. It is therefore vital to understand these traditions and to assess their 
contemporary relevance before formulating models of user participation in 
irrigation management. It is equally important to understand the factors 
behind the decline of tank irrigation and the lessons to be learnt from 
them. 

This paper outlines the history and sociology of the decline of tank 
irrigation in Chittoor district of Andhra Pradesh. The first part contains an 
introduction to the system of tank irrigation with an illustration. The 
second part establishes, through a scrutiny of statistical data, the decline of 
tank irrigation in the district. The third part sketches the traditional social 
organisation around tank irrigation and examines the impact of British 
intervention. The concluding part discusses present-day problems in tank 
irrigation with illustrations." 


? Tanks are concentrated in south and central India, i ¢., the coastal districts of Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh, south-central Karnataka, Telengana, and East Vidarbha in Maharashtra. 
In north India, tank irrigation is found ın north-east Uttar Pradesh, in the area of the former 
kingdoms of Oudh and Rajasthan, east of the Aravalli mountain range (Von Oppen and 
Subba Rao 1980). . 

? Fieldwork for the study was conducted from August 1988 to June 1989. About forty tanks 
and the villages in their command area were visited and problems noted. The tanks were 
selected on the basis of prior contacts with farmers ın the ayacut villages. 
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I 
Introduction ` 


Irrigation tanks are formed by ‘constructing an embankment across the line 
of drainage to obstruct the flow of run-off water. Two side embankments 
are then added to the main embankment which run towards the higher 
gradient and gradually lose height. The fourth side is thus left open and 
water enters through this side’ (Sengupta n.d.). The main embankment is 
fitted with sluices which can be opened/closed as and when required. The- 
tanks have overflow weirs through which excess water flows away leaving 
the bund secure during periods of heavy rain. 

Sources of supply to the tanks include, apart from rain water which falls 
in the vicinity, rivers, hill-streams, checkdams across the streams, and 
overflows of tanks situated above. These tanks have often been con- 
structed to allow the overflow from one tank to supply another tank below 
and so on, forming a cascading system. Constructing checkdams across 
rivers and streams and diverting water to supply the tanks is an important , 
way of ensuring water supply to the tanks on a sustained basis (see 
Figure 1). f 

Although tanks are present in many parts of the country, their features 
and usage differ according to other characteristics such as the terrain and 
. Climate. In order that the Chittoor tank system may be better understood 
we may briefly compare it with that of the neighbouring Chengleput 
district of Tamil Nadu. In the contiguous districts of Chengleput and North 
Arcot fairly large tanks irrigating about 500 to 1,000 acres are quite 
common; whereas in Chittoor district tanks are much smaller, most of 
them irrigating less than 15 acres. The average area irrigated per tank in 
Chengleput district is 105.7 acres, while in Chittoor district it is 22 acres. 
The terrain in Chittoor district is dotted with rocky hillocks and water is 
collected in a series of tanks at the foot of these hills. Settlements in 
Chittoor district also tend to be typically small; on average, each hamlet 
has about thirty to forty households. A revenue village would consist of a 
cluster of such hamlets. For example. the revenue village of Damalcheruvu 
with a population of 8,000 persons has forty-six hamlets. In Chengleput 
district, the terrain is of undulating coastal plains and the settlements are 
fairly large villages with about 200 to 1,000 households. A revenue village 
would typically consist of one to three such villages. 

As rainfall is much less (825 mm) in Chittoor district, tanks hold water 
for only three to six months in a year, whereas in Chengleput district with 
its rainfall of about 1,200 mm, tanks hold water for six to twelve months. In 
Chittoor district, wells are a necessary feature of cultivation and the role of 
tanks in recharging ground water is even more important than their role in 
surface water irrigation. Traditionally, shallow open dug wells of about 30 
to 60 feet were very common in Chittoor district, and although they 
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Key 
S.No Name of Source Ayacut 
(in acres and cents) 
1. Kamakshamma Cheruvu 30.27 
2. Nayani Cheruvu 68.69 
3. Kamma Venkatrayani Cheruvu 46.40 
4. Chellamallappa Kunta 10.19 
5.  Correpati Ramanna Kunta 9.02 
6. Gundlapalli wet land overflows er 
7. Koneti Cheruvu 99.50 
8. Sanjeevarayani Kaluva 24.98 
9. Kesavuni Kaluva 17.96 
10. Peta Kaluya 20.58 
11. Deavnagaripalli Kaluva 14.86 
12. Kondepalli Kaluva 18.52 
13. Chereddi Jangamaiah Kunta 5.02 
14.  Venkatreddy Krishna Reddy Cheruvu 12.02 
15. Ramasetty Gurrappa Kunta : 5.47 
16. Manginayani Thimmappa Kunta 14.73 
17. Medaani Chinnappa Kunta 6.63 
18. Linganna Cheruvu 19.71 
19. Neredumani Kaluva/Kummari Kunta Kaluva 20.40 
20. Kullappa Reddy Cheruvu 91.19 
21. Gopi Kunta 4.90 
22.  Thoorpuvenkatrayani Cheruvu 8.69 
23. Kotha Cheruvu 29.12 
24. Errappa Voddu ` , | 598 
25.  Pachipala Mallappa Kunta 7.31 
26.  Pachipala Obanna Kunta’ 6.69 
27. Kothapalli Kaluva — non-existent 
. Other Sources E 
"Total 617.48 


Source: Village Settlement Register, 1931. 
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Table 1 
Scheme No. Irrigation potential, created 
(tn acres) 
Tanks (anicuts, spring-channels) above 
100 acres ayacut 644 1,36,586 
Checkdams 548 28,060 
Percolation tanks 57 E 3,442 
(through wells) 
Tanks below 100 acres ayacut 8,079 1,52,696 
Tanks constructed by Irrigation Development 
Corporation 1 76 
Total irrigation potential created 3,20,860 
Source:Information gathered from the Superintendent Engineer, ligation Department, 
Chittoor. 
Table 2 
Scheme Number 
Chief Engineer, Minor Irngation (includes tanks arid diversion 
schemes with ayacut above 100 acres) 379 
Chief Engineer, Panchayat Raj (includes tanks and diversion 
schemes with ayacut below 100 acres) ‘7,454 
Government institutions and agencies 74 
Private institutions/individuals 8 
TOTAL REY 7,915 
No. of schemes not in use 1,234 
No. of schemes in use 6,681 
Total irrigation potential created 2,51,326 
` acres 
Total area irrigated during 1986-87 » 1,35,206 
acres 
(5496) 





Source.Census of Minor Irrigation Sources, 1987, Andhra Pradesh: Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics, Hyderabad. 


Before analysing what Table 3 reveals, it is important to say something 
about the sources of information. The source for irrigation and the net and 
gross area irrigated by different sources, as well as rainfall figures, have 
been worked out ftom Tables I, III A and III B of the Season and Crop 
Reports (SCRs) of the state Bureau of Economics and Statistics. It is not 
very clear exactly how the information was collected and what precisely 
*number of tanks' means. But presumably they refer to functioning sources, 
that is, tanks or wells which actually irrigated a certain amount of land 
during that year, and not merely to tanks in existence. Tanks, after all, 
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cannot go out of existence from year to year in such large numbers, 
although they may not function in a particular year due to lack of water or 
other reasons. 

If the figures indeed refer to functioning tanks, it is clear that there has 
been a steady decline in the number of tanks in the category of ‘above 100 
acres ayacut’, from 1,336 in 1955-56 to 465 in 1984-85. Even if the sharp 
decrease between 1960-61 and 1961-62, from 1,267 to 773, may be ex- 
plained as a consequence of the reorganisation of the district; the trend is 
unmistakable. The number of tanks continued to decrease steadily to 465 
in 1984-85. Even in years of good rainfall the number of tanks with above 
100 acres ayacut did not reach the level of the 1950s and 1960s. On the 
other hand, tanks with an ayacut of less than 100 acres have been showing a 
steady increase, from 5,266 in 1961—62 to 7,152 in 1984-85. It is not very 
clear how this increase has been effected. Is it due to the construction of 
new tanks? To the restoration of old tanks which had gone out of use? Or is 
it that tanks with ‘above 100 acres ayacut’ have been falling into the 
category of ‘below 100 acres ayacut’ because of siltation and other factors? 
Perhaps all three factors have been operating. There are no records to 
show how many new tanks with less than 100 acres ayacut have been 
constructed over the last three decades. But oral sources indicate that 
roughly fifty ‘new’ schemes may have been taken up in each decade— 
including restoration of old tanks as well. 

We now come to the area irrigated by tanks. It appears that net area 
irrigated rather than gross area gives a better idea of the role of tanks. For, 
in the case of gross area, tank irrigation may have been actively supple- 
mented by well irrigation. In any case, figures for gross area irrigated by 
tanks are not available till 1966-67. 

‘Table 4 shows that the area irrigated by tanks has been declining steadily 
and by 1980-84 it had declined by 48 per cent. Besides, the averge net area 
irrigated by one tank in 1955-56 was 11 hectares. It rose steadily to 14 
hectares between 1961—65 after which it declined to 7 hectares by 1980-84. 
During the same period net area irrigated by wells increased steadily and 
by 1980-84 it had increased by 94 per cent. However, the increase in well 
irrigation has not compensated for the decrease in tank irrigation. This can 
' be seen from the fact that since 1980 there has been a sharp decrease in the 
average total gross irrigated area which cannot be explained purely by a 
decrease in rainfall, for in earlier years (1961-62 to 1964-65) the gross area 
irrigated had been much more despite less rainfall. 

Before explaining the reasons for this decline, however, we need to 
understand the social organisation which has evolved around the tanks 
over centuries, and what has been happening to it over the years. 


* The socia! organisation of tank irrigation in Chittoor district is in broad outline very 
similar to that described in studies in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. These studies include 
Balasubramaniam et al. (1988); Dikshit (forthcoming, n.d.); Kuppuswamy (1969); Ludden 
(1989); Meinzen-Dick (1984); S.T Reddy (1989); Subbalakshmi (1988). 
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Area irrigated (in hectares) Rainfall 





Tubewells — Tubewells Canals Canals Other Other Total Total (Normal 





net * gross net gross sources sources net gross 825 mm) 
net gross ` 

Nıl NA. Nil NA 12,819 NA 1,28,421  1,66,748 711 
Ni NA r NA 8,309 N A. 1,36.943  2,05,234 746 
^ N A. ” NA 13,208 N.A 1,277,373  2,30,483 549 

” N.A T NA 14,326 NA 1,44,011  1,95,190 811.3 

T NA: n N A. 13,293 N A. 1.32206 1,723387 521.6 

163 "NA. n N.A 15,551 NA 1,43,822  1,92,840 820.8 

» JNA » NA 1340 NA. 122,688 163,090 7836 

n N.A ” NA. 16,824 N.A 1,52.393  2.01,532 680.6 
`» NA » NA 9.915 NA. 148090] 2,07,328 670 

T N.A n` NA 8,513 N.A 1,52,255 2,16,804 819 5 

^ N A. r NA 12,097 NA 1,39.150 — 1,73,888 5178 

^ N.A NA 9.362 NA 1,51,940 2,203335 1,187.7 
3 15 n Ni — 12875 16,908 1,52,581 208,81] 672 

20 20 ^ ^ 5.88 —— 7116 135413 17137] 6546 

1 1 ^ ^ 5,435 7239 142831 2,03217 9943 

Nil Nil ^ " 8.567 — 12,33 1,5052 2,15.720 859.9 

` ^ " r 5.707 6.732 149242 203,22 7779 

n 7 : » 7,900 — 12,603  1,61.5800 225,25 9265 

^ n 2816  — 9,673 — 12,891  1,59,605 2,3451 7278 

- - 315  — 6.759 9,336 1,2328 2,07813 | 7724 
377 533 6.739 10254 7,933 11,852 148,494 221,252 ' 998 
154 1.298 6,955 — 9.380 6,812 — 10,504  1,53,183 2,15,673 1.020 
866 1,003 6.915 — 9.115 — 6,989 10,105  1,59,679 225243 966 
451 ' 8M 077 7417 11156 — 5865 8.980 1.60684 239.130 — 957 
680 1,087 5.554 — 8,543 — 5,009 — 8,4076  1,55,110 229,882 891 
1.214 1,792 5,627 — 7953 2,67 3238 123226 1,609,832 666 
876 — 1562 3,576 — 5,542 — 3,437 4286 145.518 2,02248 — 828 
1,198 1,716 3:240 — 422 — 1,604 2,0085 120205 1,59.120 620 
1211 1.946 3.8017 5,859 — 4314^ — 4,843 . 1.4960 202,339 1,165 


1,922 2,585 - 2,678 3,799 1,039 1,120 1,40,063 1,90,240 778 
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Table 4 
Source-wise Irrigation Trends in Chittoor District 


Years Average net Average net Average Col. (I) Col (2) Average Average 
area irrigated area irrigated total net area as % of as % of total gross annual 
by tanks by wells urigaied Col (3) Col. (3) area rainfall 











(hectares) (hectares) (hectares) irrigated (in mm) 
: (hectares) 
(1) (2) Q 4 (4) (5) (6) (7) 
“1961-62 
to 
1964-65 89,844 41,831 1.43.822 63 29 1,97,188 738 
1965-66 $ 
to f 
1969-70 72,552 62.742 1,44,383 50 43 1,95,484 805 
1970-71 
to - 
1974-75 72.857 73.290 1.54,701 47 47 2,13,206 813 
1975-76 
to 
1979-80 53,225 77,043 1,55,430 34 50 2,26,224 966 
1980-81 
to 
1984—85 46.697 81.095 1.35,756 34 60 1,84,756 810 
IIl 


Traditional social organisation of irrigation 


The technology of tank irrigation has been known to south India for 
several centuries. References to tanks occur from.the time of the Sangam 
literature, i.e., 1st to 4th centuries AD (Meinzen-Dick 1984). Many of the 
existing/functioning tanks of today are several centuries old, as borne out 
by a large number of inscriptions dating from the 8th century. Historical 
evidence suggests that tank construction was sponsored by kings, chiefs, 
dominant farmer castes and even merchants and priests for purposes of 
revenue enhancement, tax concession and religious merit. Actual construc- 
tion was undertaken by communities of professional earth workers, such as 
Vadders and Boyas, under the supervision of members of the dominant 
castes/families (Dikshit 1985; Subbhalakshmi 1988). 

It is popularly believed that in Chittoor district tanks were constructed 
on a large scale during the Vijayanagara period. In the vicinity of Vallivedu 
village where we conducted our fieldwork, it was said that a number of 
tanks were constructed by a family of Yellama Reddys. There is, however, 
no trace of them today. Neither the zamindar of the area nor the dominant 
families-cum-tax collectors belong to the Yellama Reddys. People surmise 
that they might have sold their lands and migrated elsewhere. 
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These tanks were maintained from income generated from tax free lands 
of manyam donated by charitable individuals. Where such donations were 
not available the state allowed income from portions of the ayacut to be 
used for the purpose. These grants of land were known as dasabandham 
lands. A few families in the ayacut village were allotted these lands and 
entrusted with the responsibility of conducting regular repairs on the bunds 
and other works. The term dasavandham (or dasabandham) comes from 
‘dasa’ meaning ‘ten’, vandham meaning ‘hundred’, that is, ten in 100, or 
one-tenth. Originally one-tenth of the ayacut was probably assigned for 
maintenance of the tank and the irrigation system. 

On dasabandnam tenure the North Arcot District Manual of 1881 (see 

r Cox 1881) states: 


The Mahammadan Government of the Carnatic . . . granted a por- 
tion of the irrigated area under tanks and channels, upon what was 
termed dasabandham tenure, particularly in the Chittoor and Chandra- 
giri Taluks. By this the burden of keeping those sources of irrigation in 
repair was transferred to the dasabandham inamdar, who was granted, 
originally a tenth of the ayacut, but latterly more. After the cession 
this arrangement was extended, and a quarter of the ayacut under tanks, 
or a fifth under channels, was the amount allowed, a proportional 
charge being imposed on the inam in the event of the cultivation falling 
short. In 1817 the rules were applied to those who undertook the 
construction of new tanks or channels, but little advantage appears to 
have been taken of the concession. The system was abandoned in 1844, 
and many inams have since then been gradually resumed, upon default 
of the inamdars to fulfil the conditions of the grant. At present there are 
in the Government taluks of the district 885 tanks, 52 river channels, 33 
spring channels, 10 Kondams (anicuts), and 337 wells held under this 
tenure. 


The tenure however seems to have continued to exist in zamindari areas 
of Chittoor district right up to the Inam Abolition Act of 1956. For 
. instance, in the Punganur zamindari area farmers not only recollected but 
could also point out the dasabandham lands. We also came across accounts 
maintained of repairs on tanks which show that differential amounts were 
collected on dasabandham and non-dasabandham lands. Since the dasa- 
bandham lands enjoyed tax concessions the holders of these lands were 
liable to pay more for the repairs than non-dasabandham holders as the 
latter were paying a higher tax. The same farmer sometimes held both 
dasabandham and non-dasabandham lands. 

Besides the farmers, the other main actors in tank irrigation are the 
neerkattis, literally ‘water binders’. Neerkattis are water regulators who 
actually let water into the various fields. They usually belong to the 

, Untouchable castes of Malas and Madigas but occasionally to other castes 
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as well. The bigger tanks may have more than one neerkatti while the very 
small tanks may have none, the farmers themselves managing the alloca- 
tion of water. 

The neerkatti right is passed on from one generation to the next, i.e., it is 
a hereditary right. If a neerkatti has more than one son, the ayacut may be 
divided into different sections; each under one neerkatti. If the ayacut is 
small enough to be handled by one neerkatti, they may hold the office by 
rotation. In the next generation the children of the eldest son would enjoy 
the right. However, the rules of transmission of this right are not very rigid. 
Uncles may pass the right to nephews while brothers may surrender their 
right in favour of one of them, and so on. If the neerkatti is not found to be 
satisfactory farmers may collectively take the decision to ask for a re- 
placement, in which case the caste of the neerkatti would sit and decide by 
common consensus an appropriate person, taking care not to injure the, 
principle of hereditary transmission. f 

Neerkattis gre in charge of opening and closing the sluices during the 
watering season. Usually the sluices of the tanks are closed as soon as the 
monsoon sets in, sometime between June and August. It is kept closed till 
the rainy season is over, i.e., till the end of November. The first crop from 
July to October, as mentioned earlier, is largely a rainfed crop. As soon as 
the harvesting of the first crop is over, preparations are made for the 
second crop, which would be paddy or sugarcane if the tank has sufficient 
water. Generally the first preference is for paddy. Once paddy for con- 
sumption is ensured, farmers opt for sugarcane which is usually planted 
between February and April. Normally, after the first harvest (eleven 
months) farmers opt for a mardam or a ratoon crop. The neerkatt: opens 
the sluices and lets out water only to the paddy fields by turn. He does not 
undertake the watering of sugarcane fields. 

Neerkattis used to enjoy manyam or grants of land which were abolished 
with the Inam Abolition Act. In the villages where our fieldwork was 
conducted, they had been sold either by the neerkattis themselves or by the 
landlords under whose possession they were. Neerkattis were paid in kind. 
The customary payment varies somewhat in different villages. Usually it is 
one headload of harvested sheafs of paddy (containing 5 to 6 kg of rice) per 
10. guntas of land (10 guntas = 66.7 cents; 15 guntas make one acre). In 
addition, at the threshing floor he was entitled to the bottom layer of the 
heap of grain (usually 10 to 15 kg). He does not get paid for a sugarcane 
crop as he does not do the watering. If the farmers grow sugarcane the 
neerkatti is given a few balls of jaggery, more as a gesture of generosity 
than as a right. During the cultivation season the neerkatt: is provided 
breakfast and lunch in the fields by the farmers. In one village they were 
given all three-meals. These payments not only depend upon the generosity 
of individual farmers but also upon the yields. If the yields were good, 
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farmers were expected to be generous. If not, the neerkattis were expected 
to be content with less. In the event that the tank water did not last for the 
whole season, they were not paid at all. 

According to oral testimony, the neerkatt used to function with consi- 
derable autonomy in the past. He is supposed to know how much water 
each field requires, which depends not only on the crop grown but also on 
the nature of the soil, terrain, and so on. (For instance, water percolates 
faster or slower in certain soils. Since the fields are at different levels there 
is seepage to the lower fields which thus require less watering.) He also has 
a schedule by which the fields are to be watered in turn, and this is fixed by 
custom. He took pride in not being influenced by considerations of rich or 
poor. Farmers were strictly forbidden to open or close the sluices and let 
water into their own fields. They could do it, if at all, only stealthily and 
had to face rebuke or penalty. 

Water is generally let out from head reaches to tail reaches. Field-to- 
field and irrigation through channels are resorted to. Unlike in some other 
areas, the neerkatti does not follow any timing in letting out water. Once 
the field is watered completely he goes on to the next and so on. Once a 
field is watered, the farmer has to wait till all the other fields are watered 
before he can get the next watering. This may take from two days to a week 
pending on the size of the ayacut. If the ayacut is large, it is divided into 
portions'within which fields are watered in rotation. In case he needs water 
before this period he will have to take care of it from his own resources— 
from a well or by borrowing water from others. 

Farmers, especially those in the tail reaches, will undertake wet culti- 
vation only if they have sufficient water, whether in the tank or in their 
wells. Unlike in some other places, the size of the ayacut to be cultivated is 
not decided in any collective manner. Individual farmers take their own 
decisions depending upon the water level in the tank and on the availability 
of water through private sources (their own or others’ wells). It may 
however be noted that farmers would not relinquish their claim to tank 
water if there is water in the tank. First, they feel, ‘Why waste water in our 
own well when there is water in the tank?’ Especially since one was until 
recently required to pay electricity charges on well water by the amount of 
electricity used.5 Second, they also believe that tank rather than well water 
is better for the crops as it carries silt. In some villages when the water in 
the tank is found to be insufficient to irrigate all the land which has already 
been sown, the neerkatti notifies all the farmers (ayacutdars) and hands 
over the distribution of water to the farmers who then bring into operation 
the customary time-table for irrigating the fields. That is, each field is 


* A few years ago the slab system was introduced by which one has to pay a fixed charge on 
the basis of the horsepower of the motor installed, rather than according to the amount of 
electricity used This has had the effect of decreasing the farmers’ dependence on tanks. 
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watered for a fixed number of hours. The neerkatti himself could very well 
operate the time-table. However, in view of the farmers' anxiety to ensure 
adequate water for their fields there is potential for the eruption of con- 
flicts. Farmers may not trust the neerkatti's sense of fairness and justice and 
therefore he withdraws allowing the farmers to settle the distribution 
themselves. When the water level goes down further and it is clear that all 
the fields cannot be irrigated even by turn, the tail-end farmers forego their 
right to water and the head-reach farmers bale out water from the dead 
storage near the sluice to their fields. 

As mentioned earlier, the presence of well irrigation complementing 
tank irrigation allows the individual farmer considerable flexibility in 
varying cropping patterns and sowing seasons. It seems to us that since the 
farmers are not entirely dependent on tanks, the institutional arrange- 
ments around the tanks are also not as elaborate and strictly enforced as in 
other areas. For instance, in Chengelput district of Tamil Nadu, the insti- 
tution of nattar’ was a well-defined institution in charge of all matters 
pertaining to the village, including water management—allocation of 
water, timing of opening or closing of sluices, extent of the ayacut to be 
irrigated, crops to be grown, amount of water to which each field is 
entitled, arbitration of disputes relating to water, minor repairs and main- 
tenance, and so on. Such a level of organisation is not to be found in 
Chittoor district for reasons mentioned above. However, informal dis- 
cussions did take place at all times and all disputes were settled in the 
panchayat, the body of elders called upon to arbitrate or decide upon 
disputes. These elders are agreed upon to act as judges by all the parties to 
the dispute. If the disputes could not be decideu at the village level they 
were referred to the zamindars, many of whom were Palaiyagars in the pre- 
British period. $ 

Besides occasional major repairs and maintenance of works. at the onset 
of the monsoon each year the feeding channels which bring water to the 
tanks were cleaned through collective labour. The neerkatti announced the 
date and time of the activity with the tom-tom. All the ‘heads’ of families 
had to send a certain number of persons for the purpose, according to the 
size of their holdings under the tank. The bigger farmers sent their . 
labourers while poorer farmers themselves participated in the clearing and 
cleaning up of the feeding channels. After the clearing was completed, the 
field channels, i.e., channels from the sluice to the fields, were cleaned in a 
similar manner. In the case of field channels people were expected to 
contribute labour up to the point of their fields after which they were free 
to discontinue. Penalties were levied on violators of these customs which 


7 The term nattar comes from nattama: or nattanmar. It is a compound of the words nadu 
and anmai Nadu refers to a territorial unit widely used in medieval south India, roughly 
translatable as ‘region’ (thus, Tam Nadu, ‘Region of the Tamils’). Anmar means ‘to rule’. 
Nattar, ‘ruler of a region’ is locally used to refer to village leader or headman by consensus. 
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were pooled into the fund for conducting a propitiation ceremony for the 
‘bund deity’ (Kattameeda devarlu) or the festival of Gangamma Jatra.* 

It is not clear exactly how these traditional arrangements got disrupted. 
A section of scholarly opinion holds that the British, in their eagerness to 
claim higher revenues, brought drastic changes in tenurial relations and 
thereby in property relations. In the pre-British period land control was 
defined in collective terms. Land was controlled by kaniatchikkarars, 
known as mirasidars in the later British period. The term kani means 
‘arable land’ and also a unit of measure of agricultural land; atchi means ‘to 
rule'—hence, kaniatchikkarar or ‘rulers of arable land’. Mirasidar was a 
Persian term used to denote the kaniatchikkarar. The kaniatchikkarar not 
only had definite shares (pangu) in the arable land but also had rights over 
other lands in the village, such as house sites, tanks, roads, burial/cremation 
grounds, and temple orchards, as well as rights over the agricultural 
workers of the village. These shares essentially denoted the share of the 
kaniatchikkarar in the collective tenurial obligation towards the ruler. 
Apart from these, they also denoted the share in the collective obligations 
towards the temple and charity, towards the dependent population and 
towards any common concern or activity of the village. These shares were 
inherited by offspring in the agnatic line of descent. 

- The more ancient form of the kaniatchi system was known as pasungaret 
in which the shares were periodically rotated among the shareholders. 
These villages were also called samudayam villages in other parts of south 
India. Gradually, another form of land control called arudhikkarai came 
into existence by which arable lands were irrevocably divided in conformity 
with the inherited share of the kaniatchikkarar. But control over commons, 
such as forests, pastures, tanks and inhabitation sites, was held collectively. 

The tanks were collectively maintained by levying yerimerai or tank 
dues. A portion of the annual village produce was allocated as yerimerat. 
This is in addition to allocations made for irrigators, known as neerpachi or 
kambukatty. 

The kaniatchi system had much to do with kinship and caste. The co- 
sharers were known as pangali which is also a kinship term denoting 
agnatic kinsmen. In other words, land was held within distinct kinship 
groups, which also meant that persons of the same caste were the main and 


* Gangamma Jatra is a traditional ritual meant to placate the village goddess or to seek her 
protection against epidemics, floods, droughts, etc Another ritual is performed for the 
Kattameeda devarulu (deities of the tank bund) when the tank gets filled. Thus ritual is meant 
to protect the tank bund, fields or crops A ram ıs sacrificed on the tank bund Its blood is 
mixed with cooked rice and scattered in the fields under the tank The meat is shared by all 
the ayacutdars proportionate to their contribution, which in turn is based on how much one 
owns or holds under the tank The neerkattt and the priests are also given a share of the meat. 
In many villages this ritual has ceased to be performed because the ayacutdars no longer come 
together as they'used to earlier. Gangamma Jatra 1s, however, performed with much fanfare 
although its original association with water and rain has become obscure. 


x 
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the largest shareholders under these tanks. Caste hegemony was maintained 
by the tradition of discouraging ‘outsiders’ from purchasing a pangu or 
share of kaniatchi (Dharampal 1983, 1988; Sivakumar 1989). Even today in 
villages of Chittoor district a subtle pressure is exerted against selling land 
to ‘outsiders’, i.e., people from another village/caste. 

Against this view others have argued that individuals did enjoy extensive 
property rights, including rights to possess, cultivate, mortgage, sell and 
bequeath (Kumar 1985). It is not clear whether these rights operated 
within the broad framework of the kaniatchi system or in opposition to it. 
What is relevant for our purpose here is that maintenance of irrigation 
tanks was largely the responsibility of the local communities although 
initial construction of large-scale irrigation works was often sponsored by 
the governments above the local communities. 

With the advent of the British, the indigenous agrarian social order was 
fundamentally transformed. The British attachment to the notion of private 
property made arable land either the private property of the zamindars or, 
in other places, the private property of individual ryots (ryotwari). Tenurial 
relations changed from collective obligations of the community to in- 
dividual obligations of the zamindar or the farmer. The non-arable lands, 
on the other hand, such as forests, grazing lands and village commons 
including tanks, were redefined as belonging to the government which then 
started controlling access to them by the villagers. Meanwhiie, land revenue 
was enhanced to as much as 50 per cent of the gross produce and this was 
ruthlessly collected as well. The zamindars had to pay nine-tenths of their 
revenue collection while their counterparts in England had to pay only 
one-tenth. Farmers were reduced to a state of utter deprivation. It is in this 
context that institutions of local self-government took a severe blow and 
even gradually disappeared. Most of the assignments of land, called manyam 
or inam, i.e., assignments of land or crop produce for specific institutions or 
specific purposes, were cancelled or greatly reduced. Second, once the 
commons were defined as government property and the state assumed 
their control, people expected the government to maintain them. This the 
government did not do. A few of the 19th century records can be seen to 
castigate the British government for neglecting the maintenance of indi- 
genous irrigation works (Dharampal 1983, 1988). 

D.N. Reddy (1988) observes that irrigation works were divided by the 
Bntish into ‘productive works’ yielding relatively enhanced revenues and 
‘protective works’ yielding relatively low revenues. While a lot of resources 
were spent on productive works, protective works such as tanks were 
neglected. It was not until revenues starting falling drastically that the 
British government woke up to the importance of these ‘minor’ irrigation 
works. In 1851 a Commission was appointed by the British government to 
enquire into the system of public works (including tanks) in Madras Presi- . 
dency. It reported gross inadequacy of funds allotted for maintenance of 
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these works, large capacity underutilisation and observed, ‘there is 
abundant evidence to show that if the existing tanks were generally restored 
to their original capacity or efficiency, a very large increase of cultivation 
and reveuue would be the result’ (quoted in Mukundan 1988: 11). The 
Famine Commission of 1878-1880 endorsed this view and recommended a 
scheme for the restoration of tanks. The government accepted this and in 
due course a Tank Restoration Scheme was started which continued well 
into the early decades of this century. 

In the meantime, debates continued on who should shoulder the routine 
maintenance of these works. In view of the enormous cost and effort 
involved, for which the government had no means, it favoured the view 
that ryots themselves should look after the routine maintenance of these 
works. It evoked the tradition of kudimaramath which meant community 
maintenance of irrigation works. The ryots, however, simply refused to 
undertake kudimaramath in spite of tremendous pressure from the gov- 
ernment to do so. Some scholars hold the view that the British misconstrued 
the nature of the kudimaramath institution. They assumed that it meant 
contribution of voluntary labour towards maintenance of village works 
whereas kudimaramath was a well-defined institution of providing adequate 
funds and facilities for repairs and maintenance, of which so-called 
voluntary contribution of labour was only a part. Obviously the British 
attempt to enforce kudimaramath without restoring the institutional 
mechanism associated with it failed. By 1930 the government had accepted 
its obligations to repair and maintain the ‘minor’ irrigation works 
(Mukundan 1988; D.N. Reddy 1988). 

The Government of India after Independence continued with this in- 
herited administrative structure with a few modifications. Today, tanks 
with over 100 acres ayacut are maintained by the Minor Irrigation Depart- 
ment while tanks with under 100 acres ayacut are- maintained by the 
Panchayat Raj Department. We have already noted the continuing decline 
in tank irrigation during the post-Independence period. 

These observations hold largely for the Tamil-speaking areas of the 
British Presidency. However, Chittoor district is not only contiguous with 
the Tamil areas, but parts of it were under the British Presidency as well. 
Oral traditions permit us to safely assume that a similar system of land 
control as well as irrigation institutions prevailed here as well. As already 
mentioned, in the zamindari areas of the district, these institutions were 
actively operating till zamindari was abolished in the 1950s. 


IV 
Problems of tanks in Chittoor district 


In our field survey of forty tanks we had the opportunity to study at first 
hand the reasons for the inefficient functioning of tanks. 
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Inadequate supply 


Although the government is supposed to maintain the feeding channels in 
good condition, in most of the villages the government has done nothing. 
Traditionally the cleaning of feeding channels and clearing them of weeds 
and silt was done by the farmers themselves. Even today in some villages 
they continue to do so, although this practice has been discontinued in 
most villages. The immediate reason has been the all too frequent droughts 
in the last few years (1980 to 1987; see rainfall figures in Table 3) because 
of which cultivation has been carried out on a reduced scale. 

The second reason is the phenomenal growth of borewells within the last 
ten years (see Table 3). Although shallow open dug wells of 30 to 60 feet 
are common in the district and these depend almost directly on tanks to be 
recharged, there has been in the last few years an increasing dependence 
on borewells which tap an altogether different aquifer (150 to 200 feet 
below the ground). The borewell owners are not directly dependent on 
tanks to recharge their wells and do not evince much interest in problems 
of water supply. These borewells, as is well known, involve a heavy 
investment (Rs 40,000 to 50,000 at today's prices) which only the well-off 
larger farmers can afford. The larger farmers are also usually the influential 
leaders of the community. If they do not initiate/respond to the traditional 
activity of clearing the feeding channels, the activity usually does not take 
off. 

Eleven of the forty tanks under study have supply problems. For instance, 
the ‘Konapalle Cheruvu’, which lies on the Chittoor-Gudiyattam road near 
Periyambadi village with an ayacut of 520 acres was bone dry when visited 
in August 1988 despite heavy rains in the season. The neerkatti explained 
the reasons: The supply channel was overgrown with tveeds and the con- 
tractor who bagged the contract for clearing them had misappropriated the 
funds and had left the job undone except near the road where the super- 
visors were likely to come and inspect. Second, there is no permanent weir 
for diverting the water from the stream. The traditional practice of building 
an earthen weir for labour every year has been discontinued. Third, where 
the supply channel enters the village a road has been constructed across the 
channel which is slightly higher than the level of the channel. As a result, 
the water that comes through the channel flows down by the road. Finally, 
the bigger ayacutdars have not shown any interest in the cleaning of the 
supply channel. They cultivate sugarcane with the help of wells. If the tank 
fills up there is a lot of seepage through the bund into the fields which is 
damaging for the sugarcane crop. Naturally they are not interested in the 
tank filling up, although they have not deliberately stopped the flow of 
water. Other farmers too have not taken any action since most of them 
own wells. 

The Chinnagottigallu tank which has an ayacut of 342 acres has not been 
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receiving adequate water for the last ten years and there has been no 
cultivation under it except through the wells. It has four sources of supply. 
The first was a stream which flooded about ten years ago and changed its 
course. The second ceased bringing water after the government built a new 
tank in its course. The tank is supposed to get overflows of the new tank 
but there has been no overflow since the construction of this néw tank four 
years ago. On the course of the third source a series of checkdams have 
been built because of which the tank gets very little water. The fourth 
continues to supply the tank but this water does not fill the tank even up to 
the sluice level. The farmers have for long been petitióning the government 
and one of the proposals was approved and work was given out on contract. 
However, the gradient of the channel was faulty and water flowed back in 
the reverse direction instead of into the tank! In effect, although the work 
has been completed on paper the tank has received no water and the 
farmers are back to square one, petitioning the government yet again. 


Encroachment and tampering with the water course 


Encroachment into the tank bed for cultivation is a widespread problem 
which often starts innocuously. For a few years at a stretch there is not 
much rain to fill the tank. Farmers with lands adjoining the tank bed, or 
the landless, or the bigger landlords, start the process by ploughing small 
plots of land in the tank bed. They raise rainfed crops or even bring water 
from their wells in their patta lands and raise wet crops; the reasoning 
being, since there is no water in the tank, why not plough a little bit of 
land. Soon, others follow: ‘If he can benefit, why not 1?’ Ultimately, in a 
` year of good rainfall, when water does come into the tank, the standing 
crop is too precious to forego. Water is diverted away from the tank or the 
water level is brought down by opening the sluices clandestinely to let out 
the water. If other villagers or ayacutdars object, they reply, *who are you 
to object? This is government property and I will vacate if the government 
asks me to.’ The farmers may not have either the resources or the incli- 
nation to take the matter up to the government. In case the encroacheis 
are rich and influential landlords, the ayacutdars find themselves helpless 
In other cases, the ayacutdars who wish to complain or object may be a 
kinsman of the encroacher arid hence hesitate to ‘hurt’ a kinsman. 

If the ayacutdars do muster the courage to complain, the encroachers 
often approach the elected representatives for ‘help’, who effectively 
prevent action being taken against the encroachers. There have been cases 
where even eviction orders have been cancelled through political 
manoeuvres. 

Similarly, tampering with water is a common problem. The reerkattt 
institution now stands in utter disregard and the rieerkatti is a silent witness 
to the goings-on in the ayacut. The farmers see him as a nuisance and often 
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dispense with his services on the plea that they can manage the water 
distribution themselves. Individual farmers, in their anxiety to water their 
fields in time and in adequate quantities, close/open the sluices out of turn 
and divert the water course in a clandestine manner. Several respondents 
complained of ‘lawlessness’ in water distribution. i 

Neerkattis find themselves in an unenviable position. What are they to 
do if the farmers do not want to keep theni and avail of their services? 
After all, the institution has no legal standing. In many villages neerkattis 
have taken to other occupations or simply discontinued their traditional 
services. This process is accelerated by the fact that the district suffers long 
spells of drought conditions which do not favour paddy cultivation. Second, 
cultivation of sugarcane and conversion of wet lands into mango gardens 
on an extensive scale has also reduced their work. The institution has 
relevance mainly in regard to paddy cultivation where the fields have to be 
watered frequently, almost every day. The neerkatti's income declines 
drastically if there is no paddy cultivation. In one of the villages the 
neerkattis have appealed to the government that in, view of fluctuating 
incomes and insecure employment, they should be paid an allowance in 
drought years by the government. For, when there is rain and tanks are 
full, their services become necessary and they are fully employed. This is 
especially true of tanks with large ayacuts where traditionally the neerkatns 
have full employment during the cultivation season, provided there is 
water in the tanks. When there is no rain, they are idle and hence have no 
income. 

Lack of unity at the village level and lack of enlightened leadership were 
repeatedly cited as causes for the discontinuation of collective activities | 
and for encroachments and illegalities in water distribution. Growth of 
' market forces and the entrenchment of electoral politics in various insti- 
tutions have atomised the village communities and undermined village 
unity. Traditional leadership, drawing strength from caste and class hier- 
archies,-does not any more command the same respect and obedience. 

The new leaders, we were told, do not take a principled stand on the 
issues for in the ‘vote-catching’ game they try to please everyone to stay in 
positions of power. ‘One day they assure the encroachers of their support 
and help and another day they do the same to persons who complain 
against encroachment.’ The villagers are also afraid of risking the wrath of 
these’ leaders who usually belong to well-to-do families and have con- 
nections with persons in power. 

The bureaucracy is at best apathetic and at worst actively cooperates 
with the powerful and influential sections of the village. Encroachment 
into tank beds cannot after all be hidden. It goes on under the public eye 
and 1s soon accepted as ‘normal’ and tolerated. 

Sealing off the sluices of a tank can also create various problems. Take 
for instance the Reddi Cheruvu at Peyannagaripalle village. It is located in 
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the revenue village of Gundlapalle on the Chittoor-Kallur highway. It has 
an ayacut of 142 acres. The sluices of the tank were sealed in 1988 with 
concrete by a few ayacutdars who appear to have decided to do so without 
consulting other ayacutdars. The severe drought which lasted several years 
just prior to 1988 led farmers in a few villages to convert the tank to a 
percolation tank by closing the sluices permanently so that there would be 
water at least for the wells below. Permission has to be obtained from the 
government to do so. The government must in turn check if there is any 
objection to the move from any of the ayacutdars. If there is none, it may 
grant permission and execute the work through a contractor. 

In this village while most of the ayacutdars had wells there were some 
who did not. These farmers were entirely dependent on the tank. They 
alleged that they were not consulted before the tank was sealed. In 1988, in 
spite of the good rain (the tank was overflowing at the time of our visit), 
they were unable to cultivate because the sluices could not be opened. ‘The 
whole world is cultivating rice this year but we cannot', they said angrily 
and bitterly. 

Asked why they did not press their rights as ayacutdars they said that 
first, the sluices are deep inside the water and nobody could do anything till 
the tank dried up. Second, the village is faction-ridden. The present 
sarpanch hails from a party they did not support. ‘When he came with 
pasupu, kumkum (turmeric, vermillion—symbols of auspiciousness) and a 
blouse piece for our womenfolk asking for votes, we accepted the gifts, but 
we did not vote for him. Today with what face can we ask him for any 
favour?' 

In the case of another tank, the Peramakula Cheruvu at Mangalampeta 
with an ayacut of 129.58 acres, a rich family belonging to the dominant 
caste has encroached up to 30 to 40 acres. A few years ago they bought 
lands adjoining the tank from Harijans and have since encroached into the 
tank. They have raised the level of the encroached lands such that even if 
the tank is full these lands do not get submerged. They have dug a borewell 
in their patta land and are now using the water to irrigate the encroached 
land. In times when the lands face the threat of submergence they open the 
sluice and let out some water. The ayacutdars do not protest because the 
encroachers are big farmers and influential persons. 


Inadequate repairs 


Corruption by contractors in execution of works is too well known to be 
elaborated here. The collusion of the politician, bureaucrat and the con- 
tractor operates in this sphere as much as elsewhere. Repairs to bunds and 
sluices were invariably faulted by the villagers. Once again they find 
themseives helpless to remedy the situation. They have no role to play in 
choosing the contractor or monitoring the work, both areas being the 
concern of the government. 
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Weeds and siltation 


It is unfortunate that the problem of siltation is yet to be treated with the 
seriousness it requires. Awareness of siltation as a major problem of 
reservoirs is a recent development and measures to check siltation are yet 
to be established on a sound footing. In many villages we were told that the 
tanks were heavily silted up. Traditionally, farmers used to regularly 
remove the silt to their fields, especially dry lands, to enrich the soil. This 
has been discontinued in most places, not only because the farmer is no more 
entirely dependent on organic fertilisers alone (in fact he uses chemical 
fertilisers quite regularly), but also because bringing silt to the fields from 
the tank bed has become a costly process. Earlier most farmers owned 
bullocks and during the summer season when there was no active cultivation, 
bullocks were idle and were used to bring the mud in carts. Today, bullocks 
are in short supply. It is difficult to hire them even for more important opera- 
tions such as levelling and seeding. To hire a tractor to transport silt is 
much too expensive: About Rs 300 per day. 

Another important means of removing the silt is by making bricks and 
tiles with the clay in the tank beds. However, this is not done on a scale 
large enough to desilt the tanks entirely. It is a sporadic activity undertaken 
by farmers whenever they are in need of bricks for construction. The. 
government would do well io encourage it. Instead, it has been inhibiting 
this activity by laying down various rules and conditions. Encroachment 
into the tank bed for cultivation also greatly increases siltation since soil 
loosened during cultivation gets washed into lower levels. 

Weeds are another problem in the tanks, particularly the weed known as 
‘bandu chetlu' in the local language—Ipomea fistulosa. These plants were 
introduced about fifteen to twenty years ago as fercing,'for their leaves are 
not eaten by cattle and goats. Today, they grow luxuriantly everywhere, 
especially in waterways. In some of the tanks the entire tank bed area is 
completely occupied by them. They are said to reduce the capacity of the 
tank, but cannot be easily destroyed. They tend to grow very tall, up to 5 
feet, and therefore do not get submerged except in rare cases when the 
water levels are well above 5 feet, Another weed, yempili chettu, grows up 
to 1.5 feet and gets submerged easily. This weed is also used as green 
manure for the fields. 

Not all tanks have ali these problems. Some of the tanks are well taken 
care of by the farmers. Indeed, in the villages we visited in the Punganur 
zamindari area, we came across instances of farmers themselves under- 
taking repairs by collecting money from the ayacutdars rather than ex- 
pecting the government to undertake them. It is worth exploring whether 
this was a common practice in the zamindari areas where there has until 
recently been a tradition of farmers maintaining the works (i.e., till the 
abolition of zamindari after which the tanks were taken over by the 
government). In the Presidency areas, in contrast, tanks had been taken 
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over by the government by about 1880, from which time the government 
has been responsible for undertaking repairs to the works. Yet, even in the 
Presidency areas vestiges of community maintenance of tanks remain even 
today. a 

For instance, Linganna Cheruvu is a tank located at Damalacheruvu 
village. It has an ayacut of 19.712 acres. It gets its supply from a checkdam 
(Kattu Kaluva) across a' stream, known as Mogarala Pedda vanka, and 
overflows of tanks above. The supply channel from the stream was cleaned 
up seven years ago by a contractor to :he government. However, it was not 
done satisfactorily. In any case, there has been no rain for the last seven 
years and no wet cultivation was undertaken below the tank. Meanwhile, a 
new settlement came up over the last seven to ten years bordering the 
channel. The people who settled here built houses which protruded into 
the channel and also used the channel to dispose of their domestic refuse, 
thus causing it to clog. In 1988 there was good rain and the farmers wished 
to undertake wet cultivation. Under the leadership of one farmer, they 
brought the state of the channel to the attention of the Public Works and 
Revenue Departments, which, however, took no action. They appealed to 
the sarpanch who owned one-third of the land under the tank. He too did 
nothing. They. then got together and collected Rs 7,000, roughly about 
Rs 15 per gunta (6.6 cents), engaged labourers and had the channel 
eleaned. The tank not only filled up, but there continued to be surplus 
` overflows from the tank for over six months. 

Ayyappa Reddi Cheruvu at Piler has an ayacut of 192.29 acres. The 
ayacutdars have an association and the members elect a Chairman who is 
responsible for keeping the tank in good condition. Farmers of three 
villages have lands in the ayacut. A channel from the river Pincha brings 
water to the tank. The channel is about 5 km long and is cleaned collectively 
whenever necessary, with the neerkatti beating the tom-tom to announce 
the day. They divide the length of the channel with a long stick and allocate 
each unit to a group of persons. Abstainees have to pay the current daily 
wage of an agricultural worker per day. This money is used for the 
ceremony in honour of the ‘bund deity’. 

The tank is urtder the Minor Irrigation Department for repairs and 
maintenance. Recently, a crack in one‘of the sluices was repaired by the 
government. The ayacutdars are now asking the government to widen the 
bund and lay a pucca road to allow vehicular traffic. 

The tank is part of the growing town of Piler. There is pressure on space 
- for housing and people are encroaching into the feeding channel to build 
houses. The ayacutdars have lodged a complaint with the government as 
also with the elected representative (MLA). As for ‘government officials, 
they take bribes but take no action.’ . 

There are five neerkattis. The neerkatti used to be paid one headload of 
harvested crop per 25 cents of land which could have about 5 to 6 seers of 
paddy or 3 to 4 seers of rice (one seer is equal to 1.5 kg), i.e., 5.5 to 6 kg of 
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rice. One seer of rice costs about Rs 6 at current prices (1988-1989). Let us 
say he is paid Rs 20 per 25 cents. Let us assume that 150 acres are 
cultivated in a good year and there are five neerkattis. One neerkatti would 
earn Rs 2,400 per annum (20 x 4 x 150 + 5 = Rs 2,400). However, 
some of the traditional neerkattis (belonging to Scheduled Castes) left the 
occupation. With the town growing rapidly, they have entered into busi- 
ness and are earning a good income. Recently, three neerkattis have been 
appointed, of whom one is a Balija (a peasant caste) and the other two are 
Muslims. 

The association has been effective in preventing encroachment. Since 
brick-making is now a regular exercise owing to the demand from the town 
(there were ten brick works in the tank when we visited), the problem of 
siltation is also reduced. 


V 
Conclusion 


It is clear that neither the government nor the people have been able to 
ensure satisfactory performance with regard to the functioning of tanks. 
The decline in tank irrigation has not been compensated by the increase in 
wells and borewells. The traditional practices supporting tank irrigation 
have largely disappeared and where they are in existence suffer the on- 
slaught of modern technological, commercial and political forces. Yet, 
farmers are keenly aware of the fact that unless tanks are saved, their wells 
will be of no use. The declining water table, even in the borewells, has 
brought home the critical importance of tanks for the farmers. However, 
the farmers find themselves helpless before party politics in which the 
political parties ruthlessly divide the village communities through patronage 
along caste lines. Another impediment is the existing institutional structure 
which gives the government a significant role in matters of irrigation. The 
farmers have neither the finances nor the legal status to do müch about the 
tanks. Unless suitable financial and institutional arrangements are evolved 
the present ruinous state will continue. 

In-this context, pilot projects involving the users of water resources in 
the management of water resources could be initiated. Experiments con- 
ducted elsewhere could be replicated with appropriate modifications. 
Where the farmers are already organised into informal associations, they 
could be recognised and encouraged with appropriate legal status, incen- 
tives and concessions. à 

Bold initiatives will have to be taken even at the risk of some experi- 
ments proving to be failures. In this the traditional system of community 
maintenance as outlined above should be assessed with an open mind so as 
to see how far it can be harnessed for contemporary needs and requirements, 
and with what modifications. 
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Subiection and the ethics of anguish: 
The Nepalese Tarbatya parent-daughter 
^. relationship 


Vivienne Kondos 


I 
Introduction 


To be born a daughter 
is to have an ill-fate 


This proverb, which high caste Nepalese are wont to cite, indicates the 
cultural recognition of the difficulties of being a daughter. At the national 
level, there has been acknowledgement of the problem in general, and the 
Nepalese state has introduced legal reforms with a view to ameliorating the 
position of women. Yet despite the favourable legal climate and: explicit 
sympathetic orientation towards daughters, parental conduct to a-certain 
extent continues customary practices which disfavour daughters. Here I 
have two major concerns. One is to try and make the aphorism about 
daughters comprehensible. The second concern is with the question of the 
tenacity of customary practices relating to the daughter in a legal climate 
when. there-is a possibility of doing otherwise, and in contexts where 
individuals may even desire to embark on non-traditional courses of action: 
The two concerns are examined in the light.of Michel Foucault’s construct 
‘subjection’ (Foucault 1982). 

Subjection as a general phenomenon has two major modes of actualisa- 
tion. In one it is the assortment of conceptions that establishes an individual 
. as self, orienting how she or he is to think, feel or sense self and how that 
self is to relate to others. Here what is relevant.is the ensnarement of the 
individual by the cultural categories (Foucault 1982: 212). The other mode ` 
of subjection refers to the situation of being hemmed in by the effects of 
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social arrangements that curtail autonomy. Both suggest a ‘form of power 
which subjugates and makes SOT to' (ibid.; see also Foucault 1986: 
I E 
' This article then is: aboüt sabec the bane of existences in any kind 
-of social formation. ‘Initially, my. attention was directed solely to a con- 
sideration of the aspects of social life that I thought relevant to the question 
of the dáughter's subjection among the Nepalese Parbatya. But in ex- 
ploring these it became apparent that the filial question is incomprehensible 
without recognising parental difficulties as well. The father, especially, is 
caught in his own particular version of subjection. The following attempts 
to, give shape to these generalisations. 


I 
The terms of filial EUER 


EE foot e AY 

The procedures by which a | person comes to register a particular con- 
sciousness of self are various. Of these, the capacity of ritual enactments to 
articulate ideas has long been recognised i in the anthropological literature. 
That the body provides a site for the inculcation of meanings about self has 
been elaborated by Foucault for different contexts. He points to. the 
‘efficacy, Of techniques. that may mark or, manipulate, train.by exercises or ' 
“by segregation i in confinement, and argues that through ‘such procedures, a 
person ‘may come to experience self in certain ways, , 

' In the cáse'of high caste Nepalese daughters,. however, there. is some 
disagreement about what designations are being articulated. In examining 
and assessing certain rituals, especially the menarche rites where seclusion 
figütes, Lynn Bennett proposes that it is the girl's sacredness and purity, 
her categoric virginity, t that are at issue and that these are being protected 
through the ritual requirement. of spatial segregation.(1983: 242). . 

Although, the ritual requirements do suggest a conceptualisation of 
the daughter’ s nature. as sacred and. pure, yet something specifically 
negative (and therefore more problematic) is also being expressed, a point 
“Bennett does not adequately heed. If we focus on the indigenous exegesis 
of the rite, which details why.it is necessary, for the daughter to be 
“segregated from the men of the family, we find that it is because of the 
girl's capacity to impair their well- -being should they come into contact, with 
‘her.' In short, the daughter s specialness is predicated on the idea of her 
destructive potency for the full members of her natal family (the harnata, 


i Though not explicitly taken up by Bennett. the point is made unequivocally in the 
Nepalrs exegesis that Bennett cites: 


` But you must not look at your father or your brothers. You are not even supposed to 
look at the roof top ol your father's house It is bad. If they scc our lace then il fortune 
will follow them (1983: 239, impias ere): 
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the bone-line). This suggests that an indigenous conceptual scheme known 
as the three gunas (trigunas) is being applied here, since it is one of these 
that relates to destructive potency. 

To indicate what I have in mind it is necessary to do two things. First; to 
give a few more details about the menarche ritual. Second, to spell out the 
features of the guna scheme which, according to local experts and Hindu 
texts, 1s an important mode of categorisation. I should add that this scheme 
is of particular interest because it takes a processual format and establishes 
differences, not along static, oppositional, dualistic lines, but in terms of a 
tripartite route of development (see especially Kondos 1982). 

For our purposes, the reasons given for certain avoidances are particu- 
iarly relevant to our consideration of Hindu conceptions of the daughter, 
since these avoidances apply only to her kinsfolk. As noted above, custom 
demands that for the entire period of seclusion the girl must not come in 
contact with or even see certain people of her natal family (her father, her 
brothers and, for some people, also her mother) To do so would harm 
their being. This specified capacity to impair their well-being is-unlike that 
of pollution which has a wider ambit of referents extending beyond the 
immediate family; and is applicable not only during the menarche but also 
in subsequent menstrual periods throughout the woman's life until her 
menopause. According to Hindu discursive practices, initiated. kinsmen 
like other twice-born men are also deemed vulnerable to the daughter's 
polluting capacity when menstruating, but it is only the kinsfolk' who are 
identified as being at risk when the daughter of the house menstruates for 
the first time (and in some households for the second time also). ' 

Accordingly the girl has to be sequestered, and for this is taken as far as 
possible from her home: ‘She should not even see-the’top of her family 
home’. It is only after the period of seclusion in a darkened room that the 
girl may confront these people. As part of the finale the father presents her 
with a red sari signifying her transformation to womanhood and her 
marriageability. Only married women whose husbands are alive should 
wear red saris. st ] 

The critical point made through the restrictions on contact is that of the 
daughter's capacity to harm when her body is undergoing this transfor- 
mation. The same avoidance restrictions are applicable and similarly 
justified in another circumstance when her body is again involved in 
feminine processes, in this instance, that of giving birth. There is also à 
third occasion which is less straightforward and will be considered later. 

Implicit ir all such regulations is a particular conception of the daughter's 
nature: It is of a kind that has a destructive potency for her kinsfolk. Now 
this kind of, potency, according to Hindu theory, inheres in beings of a 
tamasi nature where tamas is one of the three basic forces (the trigunas) 
and is operative at one stage in a particular process of development (see 
Kondos 1982, 1986; Marriott 1976; Monier-Williams 1878: 193-200). By 


1 


‘ 
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this I am not suggesting that the high caste Parbatya refer to their daughters 
as tamasi; but only that the behavioural requirements appear to take 
reference from the guna paradigm, as do numerous other sets elaborated 
according to this discourse. 

The wider metaphysical formulation in which the triguna scheme figures 
is a complex one and would require a more substantial elaboration than I 
can provide here. Nonetheless, several points can be, made. One of the 
important characteristics of the doctrine is that it presents a processual 
perspective, elaborating the routes of existences as becomings, ‘continuities 
and terminations, which then start again. Such cycles are projected as 
operating at various levels, where the relevant forces to the movement are 
the trigunas (rajas, sattva and tamas). 

What ıs pertinent for us at this point is the metaphysical delineation of 
three kinds of feminine and three kinds of masculine forms, and the 
corresponding kinds of forces that operate through their natures. At the 
cosmic level the gods concerned are precisely identified: These are Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva, each with their respective potencies. What needs 
elaboration is how these potencies are conceptualised. Whether one follows 
the outlines of the pundits, or the elaborations of the Devi mahatmyan, the 
text read every year during Dasai, reference is made to the three primal 
forms of the great female principle, Shakti (energy). First of all there is the 
goddess of proliferation (Mahalakshmi), the force that makes things 
become. Next is the goddess of maintenance, support (Mahasaraswati). 
And finally there is the goddess of destruction (Mahakali). In this case 
Hindu doctrine makes the significant point that time (kala) operates through 
demarcating endings and so of necessity it relates to the force of destruc- 
tion, termination. Without endings to a sequence of being in existence, 
time (in the sense of durafion) is not only indistinguishable but inoperable. 
Pertinent to the generative (srishtt) stage of existence is the rajas guna. 
Rajas is signalled by the colour red. But while rajas is the operative force 
the others are nonetheless understood as co-present. And when timely 
they will move into action. It 1s the sattva guna that 1s at work during the 
stage of relative stability (stithi) allowing for the progression of things. Its 
colour is golden. When termination (samhara) is occurring, it is the tamas 
force that becomes operative. Its colour is black, as the icons of Kali (and 
Vairaba, the masculine form) also show. 

It seems to me that while the discourse clearly identifies these distinctive 
forms of femininity at the cosmic level, a set of comparable identifications’ 
appears in the human context of the family. In other words, if we take the 


? I am not saying that the cosmic and human correlates are posited as identical. Human 
women are referred to as forms of Shakti, but, as Nepalese insist, women are a later and more 
evolved form. Since deities are not understood as being subyected to the physical process of 
human embodiment, they are not womb-born, do not usually exist in the corporeal body and 


do not transmugrate, differences are recognised. 
i 
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basic set of kinswomen (wife, mother and daughter) we may isolate from 
ideas and practices of everyday life certain demarcations based on the guna 
scheme. And out of these, I would argue, it is the daughter who is being 
ascribed a tamasi locus. 

It would appear that there is a cultural recognition of distinctive dif- 
ferences between the kinswomen. The guna scheme is either explicitly 
referred to in some way or other (and is unproblematic in the case of wife 
and mother); otherwise it is implicitly present in the procedural rules for 
conduct, or in ideas bearing on the relationship. As far as wife is con- 
cerned, red (the rajas colour) and a distinctive colour for wife is a mark of 
her connectedness with her husband, rendered visible through the red saris 
and the red mark in the parting of her hair used only as long as her husband 
lives. As a force, it is the wife who is envisaged as having the capacity for 
opening up a cycle when her potency is activated by her partner. This is 
realised when a child is born. With motherhood is evoked the idea of the 
woman's body as a site, as well as the source of nurturance: ‘Her womb 
contained me for ten months’ and ‘I drank her milk’. Thus implicit here is 
the notion of support (sattva) in the two senses of placement and of 
nourishment.” 

When it comes to the daughter, I have argued that her nature is en- 
visioned as having a destructive potency for her natal kin. At those times 
when her body is undergoing precise transformations, it is conceptualised 
negatively. However, I should add here also that on the occasion of an 
annual ritual known as Bhai Tika, it is projected as positive, since the sister 
undertakes certain actions to ward off the potencies of Yama, the god of 
death (Anderson 1971: 171-73). The stated purpose.of the proceedings 
(phala = fruit) is to prevent any harm arising from death’s quarter. It would 
seem then that the daughter’s nature is conceptualised as having a destruc- 
tive power, whether negative or positive, and that hers would be a tamasi 
force within the terms of the guna framework. Additionally, since the 
daughter stands at the terminal point of the cycle of development evolved 
through processes effected by wife and mother, this doctrine formulates a 
-processual mode of classification involving three terms, not a static dualistic 

. framework of oppositions that is characteristic of the Western mode. 

In sum, the category of daughter, like those of the other primary kins- 
women, belongs to an ontological conceptual scheme which has extensive 
applicability in Hindu theorising. As I hope now to show, this ontological 
scheme accords with the particularities of the social structure. 
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IH 
Daughters and sons: Discontinuities and continuities, sameness 
and differences 


As one might expect, some mention has to be made of the conceptions of 
the daughter's counterpart, her brother, though the remarks here will be 
brief (see Kondos: 1986. 1989). 

Ideas about the son's nature are complex, but they do not constitute a 
neat reflection, parallel, or complementarity, nor to my mind an exact 
contrary, to those pertaining to the daughter. Family continuity is articu- 
lated as a ‘bone-line’ (harnata) and bone is that body component which is 
taken as exemplifying the masculine sex. When, as people say, you get 
‘bone from father, blood from mother’ they give voice in summary form to 
the cultural conception of the body as comprising both kinds of com- 
ponents: Bone and an assortment of masculine stuff; plus blood and an 
assortment of feminine, so that an individual's body is conceptualised as 
being constituted by both sets. As for sexual difference. it is seen as being 
determined by the predominance of one set, where excess of the feminine 
set renders a person female, and vice-versa. Bone, along with the other 
designated masculine body components like nails, hair and semen. are 
those which are ‘hard and endure’, to quote one Nepali pundit. What is of 
interest here is the attribution of endurability and continuity to the mascu- 
line principle and the use of ontology as the idiom of continuity. But while 
sons are taken to constitute the links in the thread of continuity. the 
daughters are disqualified, though they are products of the line just as the 
sons are That is, within the terms of this discourse, feminine bodies are 
not of the stuff that lasts. 

This I should add may elucidate the use of the one term (chelli-bhertr) for 


signalling both daughters and sisters. Given that the masculine individuals' 


are being conceptualised as duplicates of the father (being of the same 
bone), one can understand how the sister relationship may become co- 
extensive with the daughter relationship, or at least undifferentiated from 
it.’ The use of this term to designate the ‘feminine relatives’ also reveals 
that female progeny are being inscribed as a distinct category. separate 
from their brothers, and are to be recognised as such. 

There is a further point. On the one hand Hindu discourse posits that 
there is to be a continuity of male individuals but that the momentum is to 
come at each generation via the ejected women from elsewhere, producing 
the next mini-cycle. This means—and here is the second difference between 
siblings—that the woman is viewed as the agent of change for continuity 


‘3 ft is also worth noting that the daughter relationship for a woman rs the. primary and 
essential one, given that each woman is a progeny: but she need not have siblings. This 
obviously renders the sister relationship secondary in the human context Literally chelli 
means pupil, disciple; bhetti, feminine kinswoman. 
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. where continuity proceeds via men. As Nepalis may put the matter sum- 
marily: ‘A wife is a man’s shakti, his energy’; or, less esoterically: ‘When 
my wife bears me a child I change, I become a father, but I do not change’. 
So while each son is conceptualised as the same kind of referent (one bone 
in the family's ‘bone-line’), it is other people's daughters as fecund wives 
who are to constitute the energy for its perpetuation. 

From the analytic viewpoint, what are the implications? There are 
important distinctions here. Since it is the son who is defined as fixed in the 
family line of continuity, his position is determinate and predictable. In 
contrast, since the daughter is rendered moveable, her position is in- 
determinate and uncertain. But only until marriage. 

The indeterininancy that applies to the woman may also be seen in the 
matter of caste subjectivity. Caste is of course a highly complex topic that 
can only be treated cursorily here. But at least one point has to be raised. 
To my mind caste is not adequately covered by the analytic construct 
‘status’, for the reason that caste, too, is based on ontological premises (see 
Kondos 1982): A person's caste is maintained in terms of what happens to 
the body (the food to be eaten or avoided; depollution rites to restore 
temporary caste loss, etc.), and of doing what is commensurate with one's 
nature.* Of particular relevance are the varying modes of caste acquisition. 
The significant difference between the Parbatya siblings is, that in the case 
of the daughter her caste nature is only realised through marriage. If 
marriage is hypergamous she takes the general caste of her husband (cf. 
Fruzzetti 1982); if hypogamous, it again goes to the level of her husband, 
but in this instance she ‘falls’ to that level. For the son it is different. His 
caste nature is oriented by his birth relationship and is actualised through 
the twice-born ritual, not through marriage. In instances where it is not a 
proper marriage his descendants' caste ontology is affected (they are called 
*Khatri'— cut"). but this effect is assessed as minimal, moving to a degree 
lower in the hierarchy but still within the general twice-born category. 
Moreover, the effect is not deemed permanent, and after the required 
number of generations specified for exhausting the effect have passed, the 
descendants resume the forebear's original caste. So, unless anything un- 
toward happens, the boy's caste will be the same as his father's. For the 
daughter, on the contrary, even her caste subjectivity is contingent on the 
nature of the man who sexually affects her body. In her case the birth 
relationship is not relevant. The respective positions are hardly parallel 
and definitely not complementary. 

But the specifications go further than this. It is the man's sexual entry 
into the woman's body that actualises the woman's caste, just as it is his 
seed which propels the caste potential of his son.* But it also means that the 


* See the imperative in the various law books, whether Manu's or the old Nepali legal code 
(Hofer 1979; Kondos 1982) $ 

$ Perhaps one may also understand how the term for the phallus, the lingam, also connotes 
yardstick, referent, connecting link. 
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daughter's body is deemed amenable to masculine activation, not simply as 
a physical copulatory act, but also as a caste-generating and caste- 
determining act. Hers is a body to be quickened, a plastic body to be acted 
upon by a masculine force and so realise its caste nature. Here, too, one 
may identify a kind of echoing of the conceptions of the two bodies—the 
masculine one which is supposed to be the hard and enduring type also 
determines as well; while the other which is alleged to be of soft nature and 
comparatively shortlived is also immensely vulnerable to the masculine 
force which enters into it. 

As far as the wider cycle of existence is concerned, Hindu thought again 
locates this as a masculine endeavour. Continuity is propelled by sons since 
it is the sons, not the daughters, who are supposed to move the forebears (a 
father, grandfather and great grandfather, the pitris) in the cycle of trans- 
migrations and ultimately rebirth (see the Garuda purana, passim). 
Therefore, the son is not only envisaged as the bone link down the 
descending gefierations but also as the main ritual worker for the past 
generations, recycling them to move into life in this world. And it is a task 
that is projected at the future. Not so for the man’s sister since she is 
regarded neither as the appropriate person to perform this ritual work nor 
even regarded as a pitri at her natal place. 4 

There is however a further implication. Whether we come to the point 
via a consideration of cycles or via conceptions of the daughter’s nature vis- 
a-vis her natal kin, there is an implicit formulation of the incest prohibition. 
Inasmuch as the daughter is posited as the devitalised force, though a 
product of the family’s cycle of development, she is also assigned neither 
generative nor sustaining potency there. Thus, within the guna scheme 
framework, the incest taboo features in the formulations. Or it may be 
couched in terms of cyclic processes. The third terminal force is sometimes 
referred to as vama (expelled, disengaged or expellable and disengageable) 
in the esoteric formulations. Such a conception is also present in the 
everyday term of reference for the daughters of the house, chelli-bhetti, 
since it evokes the idea of disjunction (pupil) of a member (a female kin). 
Of interest is the point that the incest prohibition is not justified in terms of 
the necessity for social exchange and the forging of alliances, but in terms 
of metaphysical ideas about what is ontologically possible.’ The ontological 
conception is also expressed in what we might see as social terms. It gets 
repeated in an everyday homily about the daughter which distinguishes her 
position from that of her brother. As Nepalis are wont to say: "Ihe 
daughter is the one who is to go to prop up another man's wall'. The 


é The son also attends to the dead mother's after-life but this is not given the same amount 
of ntual elaboration as is the case for the men of the family. 

7 Exchange of women, if articulated at all, appears in the context of gotra exogamy. Even 
here I think it has a metaphysical ambience but it would require a separate paper to develop 
the point. For an account of original ‘incest’, see Kramnsch 1981- 259-65 
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important point here is not so much the presence of the taboo per se, but 
the way the prescriptions compel a particular handling of the situation and 
especialiy the way the masculine is theorised—and privileged. 

Second, it may be reiterated that it is the tamasi designation of the 
daughter's position which constitutes the precondition for her acting as the 
energy potential for another woman's brother and amenable to take that 
man's shape (also see Manu IX, 22 in Buhler 1969: 331). 

Yet it should not be forgotten that at the natal site the daughter is 
conceptualised as having a particular capacity vis-à-vis these kin. Though it 
is the brother who articulates continuity, the discursive practices associated 
with the daughter indicate that her being is also involved in that context as 
well. This follows since the daughter is imputed as capable of affecting 
their continuity in the two major ways discussed earlier: First, when her 
body is undergoing certain transformations, the men's future well-being is 
at risk if avoidance is not adhered to; and second, in the Bhai Tika ritual 
the, sister can stave off the devitalising and destructive powers from affecting 
her brothers by successfully performing the ritual procedure directed at 
their future well-being. Both siblings, then, are envisaged as pertaining to 
the context of continuity, though in different ways. On the one hand, the 
son, like his father, stands as the referent for continuities, whereas the 
daughter is defined as the power which can orient a negative kind of 
continuity under specified conditions or propel good continuity in the 
positive context. In either case, the daughter, as a product of the ‘bone- 
line’, is not irrelevant to its continuity. 

It is also within the general ontological framework of process, de- 
velopment and existential cycles that the ideas of widowhood take their 
particular bearings. Reference to these will I think foster an understanding 
of the rationale that prohibits interaction between a widowed daughter and 
the full members of the bone-line, a problem that was left aside. It will also 
be recalled that mention was made earlier of the particular occasions when 
a daughter’s potential to affect the members of the ‘bone-line’ was operative, 
that is, the time when the woman was undergoing certain body transfor- 
mations. Though not inexact, the description requires some elaboration. It 
appears that the three occasions-when this is posited as possible are 
occasions when the daughter is involved in the processes of a terminating 
cycle. Taking the menarche first of all: The onset of the menarche is the 
time when childhood ends. Prior to that stage the girl was viewed as pure, 
an unevolved form of Devi. As far as the second occasion is concerned, the 
event of giving birth is also a terminal phase of a cycle. In both instances 
something is being separated from the woman’s body (menstrual blood in 
the one case; the baby, the after-birth and blood in the other). In the 
instance of the husband’s death, the matter is less clear-cut, since avoidance 
of a widowed daughter is required for the first year. Nevertheless, this 
instance appears to accord with the general pattern. The husband's soul, 
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ejected from his body, is understood as moving in the nether worlds, 
exhausting the effects of merit and sin, and finally reaches its destination at 
the end of the year. After that, according to one pundit, ‘it becomes a full 
pitr’. Presumably, since the wife is conceptualised as the husband's half, 
she too would be implicated in these transformations. In other words, I am 
suggesting that these three events can be understood as constituting the 
terminating phases of three particular states (childhood, pregnancy, and 
the transmigratory state of one’s half). 

According to Samkhya theorising, as we know, the time of termination is 
also the time when the tamasi force is operative in the person concerned. 
Thus, the daughter's destructive potential for her natal kin is specified as 
being operative during a particular time zone which is the terminal phase of 
a cycle and which has its own particulars of development. Therefore, the 
connection between the daughter's body processes and her imputed power 
to harm is not of an arbitrary kind, but one which fits into the premises of 
the general metaphysical scheme. Further, the consistency of ideas bearing 
on the daughter appears in the other term of the nexus: There is the 
additional category of people specified as being vulnerable to her potency, 
namely those with whom the girl stands in a terminating relationship from 
the family (harnata) point of view. And not anybody else. 

So what does all this amount to? Recalling the ideas expressed in the set 
of practices one may notice that the areas that we call biology and kinship 
of the Western disciplines take a different format here. In this context the 
nature of thé discourse on family persons is metaphysical; it utilises onto- 
logical notions and periodises events in terms of processual development. 
It is, moreover, that kind of discourse which uses a rationale of ontological 
commensurability: What you are to do or can and cannot do depends on 
what you are." In that the siblings are the terminal products of the human 
mini-cycle, they demarcate its ending; together they cannot make it pro- 
gress. But since it is the son whose body is constructed as having the bone 
(or more precisely a surfeit of it) essential for the family's continuity, it is 
through sons that this can happen. The daughter's body is not appropriate, 
and so it is imperative for her to quit the place. In this sense, ontological 
conceptions of being meld with the social arrangements. That is not to say 
that moral considerations do not figure, but they appear at different entry 
points. 


IV 
Some orientations and political ramifications 


If the daughter is identified as the terminal person in,the family cycle 
according to the ontological propositions, this for its part parallels the 


^ A comparable logic appears in the varying requirements of the members of different 
castes What is to be done is to be commensurate with the respective natures of those 
concerned 
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social requirement that she be excluded from household development 
while her brother begins another mini-cycle of development with a daughter 
from outside. The ontological formulations then take on a political tenor. 
Since they locate the person for articulating continuity in sons, that is, in 
the males of the ‘bone-line’, the practice.1s to make the ‘domicile’ the 
man’s, and ‘to give straightforward access to resources (the wealth of 
objects and children) to the man. In the sister’s case it demands of her to be 
elsewhere and fulfil certain conditions (like producing 4 male child) if she is 
to become accepted, her rights to be there and enjoy sustenance being 
contingent on the marital tie. The incoming bride is like a *migrant'—— 
acceptability: being conditional on her fulfilling certain requirements." In 
that sense the, social practices privilege the men." 

At this stage it is necessary to detail the kinds of memories of the 
experience of the ritual and responses to, the situation where the ideas of 
self are being disseminated. 

The, menarche ritual appears- to Plovdke sitonk feelings from those 
directly involved. Recalling that event, one Nepali took a stand that other 
, women also endorsed. She said: : 


You haye to remember that it.doesn't give you a nice feeling. It does not 
make you feel good. It makes, you feel different from all the others, 
those that can't come near you. Ín my case not even our mother came 
near me. She also kept away from my sisters when they first menstruated. 
To be told that you can harm your brothers and your father if they see 
you doesn't make you feel good. And I remembered the saying—the 
saying about daughters: daughters are the ones who will go to.prop up 
another man's wall. That doesn't make you feel good either: And it also 
makes ps feel different from the rest. 


This dicats that it was especially the idea of. difference that was being 
registered, an awareness of being unlike the rest and of not quite belonging 
to the group ın the same way as her brothers. Being assigned. a harmful 
capability also had the effect of undermining emotional equilibrium. 

Yet a comparable set of impacts may result from other practices of a 
.positive kind. Even the deference that such women enjoy, expressed in the 
customary mode of greeting, gora dhognu (when parents and brothers put 


> For an account of the relevant Nepalese laws sce Bennett and Singh (1979) For a 
discussion on the construct ‘domicile’, sce Kondos (1989). 

" "This ts not meant to imply that men are not captive to subjection. Men's subjection also 
figures in terms of definitions of sell (subjectivity), or in. ne terms of social arrangements like 
being subject to laws which can determine, to a large extent, what onc can or cannot do (or 
incite one to try and do otherwise) (Foucault 1982). Where men and women are concerned 
these take dilferent forms and in my assessment the varying possibilities afford women less 
leeway to negotiate obstacles * 
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their heads on the chelli-bhetti's feet), may make women feel demarcated 
as idiosyncratic members of the natal family. As one woman put it: 


It's good to get dakshina from your father. All the lovely presents. And 
money. But you also notice that your mother does not get these; your 
brothers don’t either! The same goes for gora dhognu. Brothers aren’t 
greeted that way. 


It appears that the positive circumstances, as much as.the negative, weaken 
the possibility of a girl’s feeling that she is the same as these others. 

As one might expect, some others recall different experiences and 
recognise other aspects of the procedures as significant. In this perspective. 
it was the awfulness of the menarche seclusion that remained imprinted on - 
their minds, the fact of being alone and away from the family, shunted to a 
stranger’s house, the delight in being exalted and special in the family 
giving way to the requirement of having to endure more or less solitary 
seclusion. One woman confessed that, anticipating what was to happen, 
she subverted the affair by not disclosing the onset of the menarche to her 
mother, though subsequent to discovering this the mother saw to it that she 
underwent the ritual on the second menstruation. Otherwise the quite 
different ntual requirement for boys (the twice-born initiation) was brought 
to attention. 

Kakar (1978) suggests that the menarche ritual may be interpreted as a 
mechanism which prepares the girl for her eventual departure from the 
natal family, easing the dislocation that comes with her marriage. The 
problem here is that this is not invariably the case; sometimes, even if rarely, 
a girl has to be taken bodily, unsuccessfully resisting parental demands, 
suggesting that the rite had not effectively prepared her for the inevitable 
exit. Given the requirements at the site (the necessity to eat certain food 
and to stayin a darkened room for the required number of days); the youth 
of the girl; the experience of her body exuding blood; the newness of the 
experience; an awareness of her maturity as a woman; her capacity to 
pollute others and especially to harm the full members of the natal line; 
and the separation from her mother and any maternal care that might 
otherwise be available, then the menarche situation is not an event whose 
impact can be cast mainly in terms of its possible positive consequences as a 
mode of psychological or social adaptation. 

Of course in a way Kakar does have a point, even if it may be put 
somewhat differently. Some older women when reflecting on the menarche 
were proud of the fact that they were able to endure what they envisaged as 
an ordeal. Since they had to cope, they did. But in either case the onus is 
put on the girl to cope with the hardship while the social arrangements 
themselves remain unquestioned. The danger with this kind of approach 1s 
that it tends to reify the social system, presenting it as if ıt has an iron 
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inevitability that the individual has to, and can, cope with when properly 
prepared. ' 

For our purposes at the moment several points are relevant. The cultural 
form of the menarche ritual expresses, amongst other things, the idea of a 
daughter's subjectivity which is distinctive and different from that of the 
others with whom she also shared identity as fellow kin. The ritual provides 
occasion for an experiencing of that difference. It is the means whereby the 
specificities of *daughterness' are brought into being. Much the same might 
be said even for the operation of the deference requirements. Though the 
complex:is couched in an ontological idiom, it incorporates a political 
dimension. If the conception of self that is to apply to the daughter is the 
idea of difference, this conception accords with the life-route charted as in- 
evitable for her. 

š V 
The parental attitudes 


Orientations to the parent-daughter relationship are complicated. While 
both parents acknowledge the necessity to fulfil parental duties to the 
daughter, the tendency is for fathers to take inordinate pride in doing so. It 
1s also the men who makea point of bringing to attention the importance of 
the daughter in rituals. In contrast, women show alacrity in explaining just 
how critical a son is for their lives, while the daughter is irrelevant. Put 
differently, men's orientation towards their relationship with their daughter 
takes reference from what we might call the religious sphere, whereas the 
mothers' is based more on social considerations. 

In approaching the topic, fathers draw attention to the fact that daughters 
(as well as sons-in-law and their children) are in a ritual sense highly 
relevant in their lives; especially to the family's existential concerns. Men- 
tion may be made of her importance in the Bhai Tika ritual..In addition, 
whenever procedures of the death ritual were being discussed, a man might 
comment on the necessity for the daughter (and if married, her husband 
and offspring) to be present at the funeral feast: ‘It is good to have a 
daughter there and especially good if she also has a son’. In general, it 
appears that it is the daughter's ontological value for them in ritual pro- 
cedures that fathers isolate as relevant to the relationship. 

Yet it is the existence of paternal obligations to the girl that is given 
centrality in the father's apprehension of the relationship By way of 
illustration, reference might be made to the respectful way the Parbatya 
adhere to the imperative to greet the daughter, child or woman, in a 
deferential manner." Similarly, men appeared to take pleasure in fulfilling 


' In the case of sons it is the reverse since the sons are expected to greet their fathers and 
mothers in the deferential mode by placing thc 7 heads at their feet 
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the obligation to present the daughter gifts on the occasion of life-crisis 
rituals, her own or her offspring's, as well as providing dakshina and gifts 
to her (and where relevant to her family entourage) at the climax of Durga 
Puja. And if one's own daughter is pre-pubescent and under ten years of 
age, she too will be worshipped as a human form of Devi. In drawing 
attention to the seriousness of the relationship and to the necessity of 
behaving in a respectful manner towards the daughter and her husband, a 
man might briefly allude to what happened to Dakshia, Shiva's father-in- 
law, who displeased both Shiva and his daughter Devi when he slighted 
them by not inviting his son-in-law to the sacrificial celebration. By invoking 
the wrath of both his daughter and son-in-law the old man lost his head.” 
Commentaries like this are made to remind the listener of what may 
eventuate from the father's neglect of propriety. As the man said: ‘One 
should always do the right thing by one's daughter’. 

Out of all the duties that befall the father, the one that is of greatest 
importance is his responsibility for his daughter's marriage. The paternal 
obligation of konya dana (virgin gift) appears to overshadow all other 
requirements of the relationship. It is the means for generating merit 
(punya), while not to do so is to commit sin (papa). The obligation is taken 
seriously, incorporating as it explicitly does a moral imperative with reper- 
cussions for the father's soul and conditions of existence beyond this life. 

As far as the father is concerned, the daughter's marriage does not 
terminate his obligations, since he is expected to provide a constant stream 
of dakshina presentations to his son-in-law and grandchildren and to extend 
the same deference to them as to his daughter." Such requirements have 
important implications. If the father is doing the correct thing by the 
daughter this would also mean that in everyday practices he is treating her 
as somewhat distinct, and constantly treating her in this way provides the 
occasions for sensing her as different. When such practices are extended to 
her husband and offspring as well, the effect is to locate her in her 
separated niche, belonging to the natal family yet disjoined from it, distanced 
from self and those like self. This applies in the context of the father's 
perspective of her as much as in the daughter's orientation to herself vis-à- 
vis the rest of the family (see above). What is distinctive, however, is that 
as far as paternal considerations go, his relationship with his daughter 
constitutes the site for ethical conduct. 


©? The father-daughter relationship is picked up in the cycle of myths about Brahma and 
Dakshia One vivid thematic is the injunction against treating the son-in-law without due 
propnety and respect. When Dakshia did otherwise all hell was let loóse, and the celebration 
was destroyed by fierce emanations (of his son-in-law, in some versions, or his daughter in 
other versions) His daughter Devi Sati withdrew herself and so also her powers from the 
world by throwing herself into the ritual fire (see Kramrisch 1981 301-40) 

? When the daughter's husband obtains deference from her father and grandfather. it 
erases the requirements of age seniority 
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On the other hand, a characteristic of the maternal orientation is to see 
their daughters as less relevant to their lives than the sons. This of course is 
not to say that the mothers do not take their parental responsibilities 
seriously: There is, as I mentioned before, overlap in orientations. But 
compared to the fathers, mothers are inclined to identify the sons as the 
significant offspring in their lives. One woman’s commentary gives an 
assessment of the matter: 


Daughters are not the same. They are different. They go elsewhere. 
Sons stay with you. And the sons will perform your kriya when you die. 
And you will join the family’s pitris. A woman without sons is to be 
pitied. 


The brief statement introduces the fact that the daughter’s life-route is 
separate from her own, which is tied to her son’s. There is a hinting at the 
nature of household development, rendered possible by her son’s presence: 
That a mother of a son has the demographic resource for her own social 
unit which will emerge in time either after her father-in-law dies or after a 
split in the joint household. Her remarks also highlight what for Hindus is 
extremely important, that is, that it is the son’s role in funeral rites which 
ensures the parental soul’s well-being after death. None of these desirable 
possibilities would follow if the woman had borne only female offspring. 
True maternity is not viewed as simply a matter of reproducing, but of 
reproducing the masculine sex. To back the point, some people refer to the 
state’s waiving of the prohibition on polygyny in cases where the couple are 
sonless or childless. So for a woman the circumstances of her existence 
hang on the thread of bearing a son. 

To avoid any misunderstanding let me make certain points clear. In a 
man’s case the birth of a son is undoubtedly important, enabling him to 
perpetuate himself and continue his line, but his identity as a man, his 
entitlement to resources, and his establishment in the domicile do not 
depend on this single event. I do not want it understood that the son is of 
no relevance to the father for the performance of the death rites. He 
definitely is, and there is a co-incidence here of the maternal and paternal 
involvements with the son. But at the same time there is divergence in the 
manner of the daughter’s relevance for each of them. The daughter is of 
singular import to the father because it is through the father’s treatment of 
his daughter that a man is implicated in ethical practices. By contrast, the 
critical ethical considerations for a woman revolve around the conjugal 
relationship. As nientioned above, as far as a woman's social well-being is 
concerned, this to a large extent depends on the mere fact of her son's 
existence. If sonless, she is assessable as a pitiable failure. 

If the social.arrangements are of the kind which position the daughter as 
being of no direct consequence to a mother's life-fate, while the son is vital 
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to it, then it follows that there will be a strong maternal commitment to 
sons which may supersede that for daughters. In such a milieu it is also 
possible that some mothers intentionally set out to emotionally distance 
themselves from their daughters as a kind of self-cefence. Doing so would 
side-step the possible experience of anguish that they may anticipate as 
inevitable, knowing that the daughter's lot is elsewhere and that they may 
not legitimately interfere even if it is onerous. 

^. Commonly, a mother does not keep company with the daughter when 
she is going through the menarche ritual, nor should she be present or even 
be in the vicinity when the daughter is going through the labour of giving 
birth. The possibility of maternal involvement in the daughter's experience 
of these feminine transformations is not culturally available. Instead, there 
is a demarcation of distinctive territories through ritual separation, the 
mother located in hers, and the daughter elsewhere. 

The juxtapositioning of antithetical requirements is instructive. Right 
from her daughter's birth, maternal responsibility demands that the 
woman attend 4o the daughter's bodily needs (feeding, bathing, cleaning 
saliva and excreta, comforting when ill), but with the onset of menarche, 
direct participation is not to occur. So the ending of maternal care comes at 
the point where the feminine processes of the body become relevant, and 
the same absence is required on the other occasions (her daughter’s giving 
birth and becoming a widow). This is not to say that the menarche and 
giving birth are not celebrated. Both are viewed as auspicious, even though 
the woman's body is envisioned as capable of impairing well-being and 
polluting in these periods of transformation. However, it is on the first 
occasion when the daughter's body is specifically undergoing feminine 
processes that the necessity for separation becomes apparent. From that 
angle, the maternal is being de-individuated. The appropriate maternal 
attitude from then on is that of non-involvement and distance whenever 
the daughter's body is at a feminine peak of activity. One is reminded here 
of a comment made by a Nepali: ‘Devi has no daughters, only sons. ^ 

Itis with menarche and subsequently that distinctive territorial zones for 
each of the women take on an actuality. Whether or not such zoning 
militates against the bondedness that can come through being women and 
through the special relationship of mother and daughter is probably 
variable. As noted before, some may be prepared to steel themselves to 
aloofness. Or a mother may take up that guise irrespective of the intense 
emotional attachment that she might in fact be experiencing. In some cases 
these territorial zonings between mother and daughter may constitute an 
additional reason for recognising the woman's dependence on the son, 
while the daughter's life-route is elsewhere, a kind of orientation that 
accords with the proper mode for living. 


4 Reference being made here to Ganesha and Kumar, the male offspring of Shiva and 
Parbati Devi. All goddesses are refractions, different forms, of the one goddess, Devi. 


Me 
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VI 
The paternal bind 


As mentioned at the outset, there is a not inconsiderable recognition of the 
hardship of women's positions and a largely sympathetic orientation 
towards that condition. Recognition is to be seen at the state level, in its 
instituting of legal reforms and in the establishment of a Nepalese 
Women's Organisation; and at the popular level when people express a 
concern for the position of women in general, or find the occasion to linger 
on the difficulties a particular woman has to confront. While one might be 


tempted to assume that the concern comes primarily from the urban 


intelligentsia, influenced by Western ideas and values, it would be wrong 
to simply take this at face value. This is not to deny that mobilisation 
around women's issues is occurring more extensively in the urban areas, 
especially the capital, yet it cannot be assumed that recognition of the 
general difficulties of women's lot is restricted to these and is absent in the 
rural parts of Nepal. The homily about the daughter's life-route lying 
elsewhere is part of popular culture. Nor is it a solitary expression on the 
matter: The privileges accruing to boys and the disadvantages befalling' 
daughters are spelt out in a range of everyday sayings. 5. The unqualified 
position of the son is inherent in the saying: ‘The son’s misdemeanours and 
crimes drain away like water from a sieve’, while a popular folk song 
recognises the difficulties of the daughter’s situation and of her sense of 
desperation: 


Here I am not wanted. 
There I cannot go back! 
What's to become of me? 


The woman is seen as captive to her marital circumstance. 

This has implications. When there is both an acknowledgement of the 
difficulties that women have to confront and a sympathetic orientation 
towards them, a possible site for change is opened up: Instead of acting 
according to the social imperatives, the opportunity to go against them 


" For example, the import of the son and by implication the downplaying of the daughter's 
value is articulated in the homily 


When you grow old you need a walking stick. Like this, so is the son 
Onc commentary expanded the point— 


And so sons are given preferential treatment They are better cared for since they will 
stay and look after their aged parents 


And regarding the birth of a son the homily says: 
Let it take time but may a boy be born 
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arises. And it is especially on occasions when a particular problem emerges 
that issues may take on a sharp clarity. In social life when affairs are 
running fairly smoothly discontent is not rampant. But it is usually in 
situations of discontent that the desirability for change becomes focused 
and there also emerges the necessity to consider possible ways by which 
circumstances can be altered. 

Let us take by way of example a situation aie the daughter finds her 
"marriage intolerable. She wants to extricate herself from it, and seeks*an 
unconditional haven in her natal home. The parents are faced with the 
choice of abiding by the customary practices, offering her shelter only 
temporarily and finally persuading her to acknowledge the irrevocable 
mairiage bond and return to her husband; or to break with custom and 
provide her a permanent place at their home. It can happen that the family 
does not act on its sentiments and feelings but rather chooses to abide by 
the cultural givens, indicating that recognition of the woman's difficulties 

and a sensitivity towards her plight do not in themselves constitute a 
` sufficient condition for propelling social change. 

That in turn raises the cognate question: What factors aré involved in the 
matter of abiding by tradition in contexts where there is widespread recog- 
nition that the practice may constitute a burden for women in particular 
circumstances, as when the daughter finds marriage intolerable? It is by 
lingering on this kind of problematic and considering the possible reper- 
cussions that would follow from going against Hindu conventions that we 
may delineate some of the issues that are relevant to the problem of the 
discontinuity and continuity of social practices. 

Putting the issues summarily, it seems to me that there are a number of 
factors that curtail the father's manoeuvrability in this context. One set 
bears on what for convenience may be called the institutional arrange- 
ments. A second locates the father in an ethical ‘bind’ which can work 
against his adopting measures to discontinue the old practices. 

In addressing this problem, the first thing to consider is the question of 
what would actually be entailed in changing the state of affairs. Although 
the state does not directly give instructions as to the required conduct for 
the father, the fact that it recognises divorce in certain circumstances shows ' 
that in the legal view marriage is revocable. Thus, what was an impasse in 
the older tradition appears to be amenable to other possibilities in the new 
legal scheme. 

However, other legal specifications can constrain the father's providing a 
refuge for the daughter: The matter of means of survival, first of all. While 
the state does insist on the husband's provision of alimony, this is slight (as 
well as being hard to recover in cases of recalcitrant husbands), and lasts 
only until the woman remarries or for a period of five years, whichever is 
sooner. As to the possibility of her having access to the family's assets, this 
is unavailable because currently the assets devolve equally on the men of 
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the household, whereas daughters have no rights to their father’s estate 
except in certain circumstances. : 

The exception, where resources are available to the daughter, is not 
straightforward. Should a daughter remain unmarried and reach the age of 
35, the law stipulates that she is to have a share like her brothers. Thus, 
while the maturity of a spinster daughter is legally catered to, the inter- 
regnum would be difficult. Her presence could provoke resentment from 
her sisters-in-law on two major counts: Since marriage is taken for granted 
there are reasons for viewing her presence as an anomaly and an un- 
necessary drain on the family's resources. Additionally, the requirement 
that she be exempted from the onerous tasks which the sisters-in-law have 
to fulfil while she enjoys the household's benefits can also make her 
presence rankle.'* Pressure via their husbands (the sons of the household) 
can be directed at the father to discharge his paternal duty and bestow his 
daughter in marriage. In this context it is the girl's anomalous position that 
is problematic for the father. Should he want to facilitate her desire to stay 
single, he cannot convincingly argue the case that the daughter does have 
rights to the family's assets since these become operative .only after she 
reaches the age of 35 years. 

Nor is the matter any more straightforward where the daughter is married. 
The difficulty that a father faces is that the state does not provide him legal 
opportunity to distribute a share of the patrimony to his divorced daughter. 
Rights in the family's assets, as we noticed, devolve on each son and, 
whether married or single, the daughter's presence would mean a dimi- 
nution of enjoyment of resources daily with the possibility of friction with 
others thus deprived. A man might baulk at these difficulties and act in 
accord with customary practices, treating the daughter's marriage as 
irrevocable. Given his authority in the household it 1s possible that he 
might choose to negotiate the difficulties and provide his daughter with the 
haven she needs, but the father would be aware that other serious compli- 
cations could emerge at his death. If the assets are distributed as legally 
required at the father's death, each son gaining his lawful share, his 
divorced or separated daughter would be deprived of all assets, and in an 
extremely vulnerable position at.the mercy of her brothers. They and their 
wives might treat her sensitively and with concern, or they might not. Or 
they might be sympathetic at first but harden later. The relevant point is 
the daughter's lack of rights. So while the state recógnises the dissolubility 
of marriage, the laws of inheritance do not accommodate to this. To 
rightfully enjoy the assets of the household still remains contingent on a 
woman's marital tie, whereas her brother's are automatic, simply by virtue 
of his sex. The father cannot unequivocally make his domicile nor property 


6 As chelli-bhetti, the girl is exempted from doing onerous work This 15 the responsibility 
òf the daughters: in-law 
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his daughter’s should he so wish; and in that sense the father is also subject 
to the laws. 

Although remarriage is another possible manoeuvre which would 
accommodate to the woman’s material problems (by providing a domicile, 
etc.), it is not easily obtainable given the cultural preference for virgin 
brides. In short, the value of monandry imposes limitations on the possi- 
bility of a divorced woman being able to remarry should she want to. The 
father would recognise that such a strategy is not necessarily viable, with 
the result that even his support of a divorcé becomes problematic. Like 
others, the father too is captive of the institutional arrangements and 
cultural judgements, but the situation is complex since it is his own legal 
rights amongst other things which locate him as household head and enable 
him to act and orient the outcome of the problem. 

These few details, and undoubtedly there are others as well, make the 
general point stressed by a Nepali woman in her assessment of the problem: 
‘The whole tradition would collapse if parents did act on their feelings for 
their daughter and helped her leave her husband.’ But for our purposes 
there are two particular points which emerge from the discussion. The 
father’s breaking of customary practices would specifically entail giving the 
daughter refuge in a place where there is no institutional slot for her, and 
consequently it would unleash new circumstances which carry their own 
kinds of problems. 

The other consideration is that the father’s providing refuge and help to 
the daughter would be facilitating his daughter’s disengagement from her 
husband. This type of action would put the father in a double ‘bind’, for the 
fulfilment of his moral obligations vis-a-vis his daughter also means that he 
cannot help her personally. As noted earlier, the paternal mora! impe- 
ratives require not merely his bestowing his daughter in marriage but 
totally surrendering her. A gift is, as Nepalis stress, something that cannot 


be taken back. That would be a contradiction in terms. It would also’ 


negate the merit accumulated (as well as the prestige acquired) and rescind 
the moral rectitude and pride in fulfilling the paternal duties. Putting the 
matter differently we can say that any paternal desire and strong feeling to 


alter the daughter's personal circumstance is offset by the paternal moral , 


imperatives. Helping the daughter in this way would constitute acting as 
fathers should not. , 

The irony is that paternal moral involvement accords with the insti- 
tutional requirements (to marry her off, bestow her as virgin, treat her 
marital niche as a separate entity with the gifts, etc.) for which he obtains 
merit (punya) as well as a sense of pride and any prestigious standing in the 
community that may also be accorded to him. The result is that fulfilment 
of a man's moral obligation to his daughter means that he cannot help her 
personally. 3 

In other words, the ethical practice bearing on self demands the father’s 


" 
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aloofness from direct involvement in his married daughter's affairs. The 
man is caught in the dilemma of the moral impropriety of interfering 
(because once given, the daughter is gone irrevocably and cannot be taken 
back), as apainst the desire to ameliorate her difficulties. When tradition 
wins out in the struggle with himself, the father is also bound to the 
particulars of paternal subjection just as his daughter is to hers. 

Analytically speaking, what emerges from the discussion on the general 
question of continuity and discontinuity? We have noticed that the father's 
acknowledgement of filial difficulties in a marriage does not necessarily 
constitute grounds for going contrary to custom. Too many other practices 
are implicated. | 

Further, out of these, one is significant: If the paternal desire to act 
against the customary practices is offset by the kind of moral obligation 
applying to fathers, then it is the creation of a moral ‘bind‘ that constitutes 
one important condition for continuity. What is significant here is that 
those caught in the moral imperative to follow custom are the very people 
who are likely to want to do otherwise. 

4 
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Discussion 


India and Indians: Disintegration 
l and reintegration’ 


Arun Bose 


Disintegration and reintegration 555 


Cartographically and militarily India's boundaries are almost intact, barring 
grey or soft segments in the north-west, north-east, east and south. Not so 
if they are viewed in terms of sociology, social anthropology or human 
geography. Broadly, two things seem to be happening to the minds and 
hearts of Indians inside India's internationally recognised boundaries. The 
first, most manifest in the nort-west and the north-east, is that Indians are 
increasingly struggling either to stay within India's boundaries on new, 
drastically changed terms and conditions, or, alternatively, to go out of 
India (taking slices of Indian territory, as it were, with them). The con- 
servative, 'silent' or inactive middle-of-the-road no-changers (pace Kaviraj 
1990: 110) seem to be dwindling towards vanishing point, after every fresh 
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! This article has been written firstly as a social theorist-activist’s response to the ruthless 


and relentless pressure of fast-changing events Secondly, it ıs a response to Sudipta Kaviraj's 
review article,Contributions to Indian sociology (n.s.) 24, 1 (1990) on my book India's social 
crists (1989), as also to a private communication from Satish Saberwal on my book. Saberwal 
asked me ‘where could the “impulse for ideological transformation of ethnocommunities from 
within" (postulated as one but not the only condition for any "course of action" to work in my 
book) come from?” He also thinks that I suggest in Chapter 9 that ‘in West Bengal and 
Tripura . . . working through the Left Front . . (is) the optimal choice." Actually, I do no 
such thing, and only discuss three possible futures, without recommending any one as 
‘optimal’, and stressing that the ‘least worst’ 1s also the least likely (see p. 136). However, he 
is quite right in complaining that I only assess alternative futures for the Punjab, West Bengal, 
etc., without suggesting any 'course of action' (a complaint also made by Kaviraj). Thus, in 
this article I do suggest, as one example, a ‘course of action’ for the Punjab that I would like: 
discussed. 
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encounter between these two growing forces of change, primarily ‘funda- 
mentalist’ in the precise methodological sense that they try to revert 
atavistically to their fundamental preconceptions and prejudices, instead of 
trying to correct them critically and autocritically. 

The other kind of Indian social reality, most manifest in north-central 
India, is that hardly anybody there wants to, or even threatens to, go out of 
India, i.e., to secede territorially. But more and more people try to change 
the terms and conditions, or consolidate varying patterns of their separatist 
existence inside India, i.e., without secession. Here, too, the anti- 
conservative forces of atavistic fundamentalist change are up-beat, the 
conservative no-changers are down-at-heel and in retreat. In the south and 
east, both kinds of Indian social realities, of territorial secessionism and of 
separatism, are visible, though currently less explosively or blindingly than 
elsewhere in the country. 

Thus, the processes of disintegration and reintegration of India and 
Indians are growing social realities, making all others subordinate and 
dependent on them. The challenge before theorists of Indian society is to 
discard methodological conservatism and inertia so as to learn themselves, 
as well as to teach others, how to become critical fellow-travellers of these 
growing social forces, instead of becoming their helpless victims or in- 
effectual onlookers. By relying on the principle of unrestricted criticism 
and autocriticism, by saying neti, neti (not this, not that), punctuated by iti, 
it (conclude, conclude) (see Shardananda 1396: 23-25; also Marx and 
Engels 1975: 142-43) In this way to locate, act upon, and act along with 
the ‘sub-atomic’ particles of change within these social forces. Perhaps the 
answer to Satish Saberwal’s queries (see footnote 1) is: Seek (critically and 
autocritically) and you shall find. The impulses for change ‘from within’ 
have not come exclusively from within the Indian ethnocommunities ‘for a 
generation or two’, as he says. Nor have they come exclusively by imposition 
from without. In any case, both kinds of impulses seem to have run out of 
steam. Not only the ‘Indo-centric’ ones, as Saberwal rightly recognises, but 
also the ‘Euro-centric’ ones, whose failures he seems to ignore. 

If Saberwal gives expression to one kind of ‘one-eyed’ methodological 
conservatism, M.N. Srinivas seems to give vent to another when he writes 
that positive reservations in favour of the lower and middle castes prescribed 
in the Indian Constitution, extended every decade by repeated amendment 
(the last one in 1990), and in various judicial interpretations, have been 
increasingly serving as instruments for ‘ushering in of a self-propelled and 
accelerating (social) revolution which is becoming increasingly violent’ 
(Srinivas 1986: 130). Perhaps Srinivas is no longer ecstatic about the 
processes of internal change from within by the sole instrumentality of the 
much-amended Indian Constitution. Be that as it may, if we go by nothing 
but the truth about the Indian Constitution, what is recognisable is that it 
has been one of the instruments for ushering in a stop-go process of 
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acceleratign/retardation of a social revolution to do away with castes and 
the ideology and politics of castes and neo-castes in Indian society. 

In my book, India’s social crisis (Bose 1989), I tried to make a clean 
break with different kinds of methodological inertia and ‘fundamentalist’ 
conservatism, in an attempt to show, as Kaviraj (1990: 114) notes, thatitis . 
possible to analyse and forecast without insisting on ‘a single-causal 
analysis of all empirical situations’ and a ‘single-outcome forecast about the 
future’. (I do not say that mono-causal-mono-outcome analyses are never 
valid. They are: When only one cause is ‘alive’ and dynamic, all others are 
present, but dormant and static, so that only one outcome is operational. I 
insist only that such paradigms are ruled out in the Indian context, and 
reliance on them leads one into methodological booby traps.) My paradigm 
for India is also based on the notion that India is, has been, and is likely to 
remain irreducibly and unalterably ‘diversified’, in the sense that ingre- 
dients of a salad bowl or the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle are: Each ingredient 
or piece is in some sense unique, though some may be more similar to each 
other than to others. 

However, since the winds (or rather the whirlwinds) of change have 
been blowing across India even more strongly now than when I presented 
my paradigm, I propose to indicate in more detail than I did earlier how it 
can be used in new directions to evolve possible formulas for the Punjab. 
In doing so, I shall rely much more than I did earlier on the principle that if 
a prescription seems to be valid, so is the description from which it is 
deduced, even if the description is implied rather than made explicit. Also, 
that it is as possible to arrive at a prescription that is likely to work by 
critical evaluation of alternative prescriptions, as by the circuitous route of 
` deducing it from an approximately valid synoptic description of essential 
causal factors (as I tried to do in Chapter 7 of India's social crisis). 

In evolving this new approach towards working out possible formulas for 
the Punjab, north-central India, etc., the exercises must begin by tackling 
pernicious *data base' problems which stand in the way, and by clarifying 
some issues which have not been clarified in my earlier work. 


Data base 
Data base problems are to some extent artificially created to erase empi- 
rical evidence of the very existence of problems of disintegration and of 
conflicts over terms of reintegration in contemporary India. Thus, it seems 
‘systematic caste-wise enumeration of population . . . introduced... . in 
1881 [was] discontinued in 1931' (GOI 1980: 56). This was an overstatement 


? ‘The critic can . . . start out from any form of theoretical and ieee consciousness and 
from the forms peculiar to existing-reality develop the true reality . . . by ruthless criticism of 
all that exists... without being afraid of the results it arrives at... and .. being just as 


little afraid of the powers that be’ (Marx and Engels 1975: 141-42). 
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in the Report of the Government of India’s Backward Classes Com- 
mission, 1980 (Chairman: B.P. Mandal) since enumeration of the Scheduled 
Castes has continued. But, though this Commission extrapolated 1931 
Census data to conclude that 52 per cent of India’s population in 1980 
belonged to the middle castes (Hindu and non-Hindu), and recommended 
27 per cent reservation for them in all government services and technical 
and professional institutions, it did not recommend that caste-wise 
enumeration of the entire population in census operations be resumed. 
Nor did the Government of India in 1990, when it endorsed the Mandal 
Commission’s recommendations, even though preparations for the 1991 
Census enumeration almost coincided with this endorsement. Nor did any 
political party in India, nor, it seems, did any social theorist, even though 
there were deep divisions over these recommendations. Nor, it seems, did 
it occur to political parties and social theorists to ask for a specific, or an 
indirect, referendum through mid-term elections on this issue, or even for 
opinion polls, to verify the patterns of caste-consciousness in 1990 in an 
improved manner than by relying on extrapolation of 1931 data. 

One reason for these strange defaults is, perhaps, an ostrich-like funda- 
mentalist assumption that by keeping castes out of census data they can be 
kept out of Indian society, or, at least, prevented from growing. Another is 
that those who did not believe castes were ‘withering away’, and wanted 
reservations for the middle castes to check caste discrimination against 
them, also did not want census enumeration to be resumed, even though 
they believed that misrepresentation of ‘living social reality’ is ‘bound to 
occur in any sociological survey which is based on statistical methods owing 
to lopsidedness of the sample covered’ (GOI 1980: 55). 

A third possible reason, especially applicable to social theorists, is 
methodological inertia and conservatism. For there is no conceivable 
methodological reason for the continuation of the discontinuation of 
enumeration by caste during census operations in India. Enumeration by 
caste per se has nothing whatever to do.with any classification or gradation 
of castes as Scheduled or Backward, i.e., with the status of castes. Provided, 
or course, census enumerators are instructed explicitly to record self- 
identification by caste of those enumerated, as also to record the 
respondent as *belonging to no caste' if there is a refusal to self-identify 
caste, without ‘entering into any argument’, as census enumerators were 
explicitly instructed to do with respect to answers to Question 2 of the 
household schedule on the respondents' religion (Census of India 1981 
[1984: 1]). Indeed, it could serve to index the extent to which progress is or 
is not being made towards a casteless society in India. Nor is there any 
methodological reason for not asking for a referendum or opinion poll of 
all voters on the electoral rolls (or at least of all legislators at the central or 
state level for a start), either throughout India, or at least in the more 
caste-sensitive regions, on the disputed issue of caste-based reservations. 
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In referenda or opinion polls voters could be asked what caste, if any, each 
belongs to, and whether the self-identified caste should have reserved jobs 
and seats in legislatures and educational institutions and, if so, in what 
proportion. Although such an initiative, by itself, might not produce a 
breakthrough even to a temporary ‘solution’, each could strengthen the 
data base by adding information to the empirical data ranging from the 
Laws of Manu to judicial observations and impressionistic beliefs about 
‘living social reality’, which the 1980 Report of the Backward Classes 
(Castes) Commission relied upon (GOI 1980: 55). 

Of course, if such initiatives are not taken in time to strengthen the data, 
base a stage might come where some or even all of them may become 
vulnerable. That point of time might have been reached in north-western 
India as regards caste-wise census enumeration of castes other than the 
Scheduled Castes. (Whether this indeed was so could be ascertained if such 
caste-wise enumeration were to be reintroduced in the 1991 Census 
enumeration.) Thus, the validity of census returns, accepted ‘without 
arguments’ by-the enumerators, may be questioned (e.g.,'on the ground of 
politically-motivated and engineered false claims regarding the mother 
tongue in the Punjab by Hindus and in Assam by Muslim immigrants from 
Bangladesh). This kind of questioning has resulted in the fact that in 
Assam (but not in the Punjab) the population in‘1981 is being published 
only on the basis of ‘projections’ from earlier census data (GOI 1987: 3). 
But that is all the more reason why census operations should not be 
discontinued, nor disputed questions deleted from the list of-questions to 
be asked of individuals enumerated. This is the conclusive lesson to be 
drawn from the results of the discontinuation of enumeration by caste 
(other than of the Scheduled Castes) in India since 1931. 

Finally, it must be stressed that the data base for studying the processes 
of disintegration and reintegration must be enlarged to include less 
haphazardly than at present qualitatively different kinds of empirical data, 
better processed and verified by adoption of suitable criteria for testing 
their validity and significance. Not only census and survey data but also 
. verdicts of the judiciary, and voting in elections and inside legislatures. 
Voting data must include ‘voting with the feet’ in street agitations (also in 
assemblies inside places of worship, especially when the streets become 
prohibited areas), as well as ‘voting with life and limbs’ in encounters 
between the security forces and those who oppose them. Also, data about 
elections overseen by the army. Exclusion of such data on ground of 
puristic methodological inertia would make it impossible to test the ope- 
rational usefulness of any paradigm for India (and every other country of 
South Asia) at present and in the foreseeable future. Analysis of suddenly 
revealed ‘discrepancies’ between these unorthodox kinds of data and the 
more orthodox census and survey data should be undertaken to find out 
what truth is being falsified or confirmed on paper or on the ground. 
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Tackled in this way, artificially created or self-imposed data base 
problems do not stand in the way of moving from the generalities of the 
paradigm for understanding and acting upon India’s social crisis presented 
in my earlier work. But what about the analysis of causes and outcomes 
embedded in that paradigm? 


z 


Causes and outcomes 


As Kaviraj summarises succinctly (1990: 114), my paradigm is based on 
analysis of multiple causes co-determining multiple outcomes or alter- 
native futures.’ But is that all? Of alternative possible futures obviously 
one must take shape by a process of reciprocal co-determination of the 
‘logic of history’ and the ‘history of (analytical) lpgic’.“ For if this were not 
so, nothing would ever happen. My paradigm would be useless as a tool for 
relating multiple causes to multiple outcomes in the past, as well to multiple 
alternative futures, for tracing ‘lines of causality’ as well as ‘lines of predic- 
tions’. This is where policy initiatives, or what Saberwal’ refers to as 
‘strategic areas or points . . . course(s) of action’, must come in. 

As regards the future, my paradigm has to do two things: (7) forecast 
alternative, possible futures, and (ii) suggest which of these futures is 
preferred as a policy initiative. It must be stressed that in ‘my paradigm 
there is no scope for attempts to adopt policy initiatives which try to do 
more than go toward possible preferred alternatives for the future, while 
the possible alternatives which are identified but not preferred remain 
dormant. The understanding is that the possible futures which are not 
preferred in a policy initiative may later stage a comeback as a preferred 
policy initiative. Attempts to kill the alternative futures which are not 
preferred in a particular policy initiative are not only likely to be unsuccess- 
ful, but also jeopardise the preferred policy initiative. An extreme example 
already cited is the unsuccessful attempts to ‘kill’ castes and neo-castes by 
census de-numeration. 

In his comments Kaviraj makes helpful distinctions between (i) a pre- 
fatory prolegomenon, (ii) a paradigm, and (iii) a ‘more complex expla- ` 
natory [or predictive] architecture' (1990: 114f). These should also be 
distinguished from (iv) a policy initiative, or Saberwal’s ‘course of action’. 
In my book, I went beyond (i) to present a paradigm for India in Chapters 


? Kaviray omits reference to the term "co-determination' used in my book, perhaps out of 
deference to the current crusade against any concept of determination, While I reject single- 
cause-single-outcome notions of determinism, as noted by him, I must insist that probabilistic 
co-determination of a multiplicity of causes and outcomes is valid logically and historically 

* For not only 1s history, what all logic is about, affected by change, every kind of logic 
(philosophical, mathematical, economic) also changes, has its history. Each kind of logic 
influences and ts influenced by others. 

* Satish Saberwral, 1990. Personal communication 
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7 and 8. In Chapter 9, I experimented with (iii) with special reference to 
West Bengal by clarifying that after visualising alternative possible futures 
one can indicate, with the help of this paradigm, which of them could Be 
(iv), i.e., be preferred as a policy initiative. 

However, the question may be put: Preferred by whom? As noted by 
both Kaviraj and Saberwal, it is recognised in my paradigm that any policy 
initiative can work in view of the ‘persistent multiplicity of contending/ 
colluding civil societies (or ethnocommunities), and bring permanent 
relief... only when there are ideological transformations of ethno- 
communities from within, and emphatically not patronizingly or coercively 
imposed from without (Bose 1989: 125). In other words, no policy initiative 
which is imposed on the collection of ethnocommunities which is India has 
worked or can work, whether the policy initiative originates from within 
one of them or from without all of them. To work, a policy initiative must 
rely on acceptance within the ethnocommunities affected, whether or not it 
originated within one of them. Is this a tall order or a pious hope? To 
answer this it is necessary to clarify the interchangeably used generic 
‘mother concept’ of ‘civil society’ or 'ethnocommunity', to which Kaviraj 
raises some objections. In doing so, I shall explain how Indian ‘diversities’, 
to which more and more lip service is paid as their existence and prolifer- 
ation ‘going on before our eyes’ is denied or deplored, can be better 
understood with the help of this generic concept. 


Diversities, civil societies, ethnocommunities and democracy 
To begin with, let me disagree with Kaviraj when he writes that in my 
‘reworked Marxian model’ there is an understanding of ‘socio-cultural 
dynamics through three categories: (i) ethnocommunities; (i) civil societies, 
and (iii) popular religions’ (1990: 114). First, I must stress that my cate- 
gories are overlapping to some extent, and include, in addition to these, 
the category of'social classes and sub-classes, which Kaviraj notes in 
passing elsewhere (p. 113). Indeed, as I state explicitly on pages 100 to 103 
of my book, it is precisely on this issue that I avoid any 'straight borrow- 
ing of Dumont's argument’, which Kaviraj seems to think I do. Instead, 
I do precisely what Kaviraj thinks Marxists should do: "Take Dumont's 
concerns and questions with intense seriousness and try to fashion expla- 
natory arguments distinct from Dumont's.' Distinct, yes; but opposed, no; 
if only because, as I point out in my book (p. 102), quoting Dumont (1980: 
103), Dumont himself thought this could be done if some conceptual 
problems in employing the categories of social classes arising from diffi- 
culties with the concept of exploitation of class by class, could be over- 
come. I argue that some of these conceptual difficulties have been removed 
by recent research. ‘ 

Second, [.cannot agree with Kaviraj (and most other Marxists) that 
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‘Marx and Gramsci clearly consider civil society a part of a capitalist social 
form and peculiar to it’ (p. 114, emphasis added). I have in my book 
quoted Marx and Gramsci to argue that neither always considered the 
category of civil society as being peculiar (only) to capitalist society. The- 
point does not matter overmuch if there is agreement that my extension of 
the concept ‘to all societies’ is ‘entirely consistent’, as Kaviraj concedes 
(p. 114). s 

However, I have a major disagreement with Kaviraj's doubt that 'the 
concept of civil society might perhaps lose its explanatory edge within a 
theory of capitalism, if its ambit is widened so considerably [as to extend to 
all societies] (p. 115). On the contrary, it is my honest conviction that the 
*explanatory edge' of the concept of civil society within a theory of capitalism, 
particularly of capitalism in India, is sharpened by such extension. Dumont 
works with other concepts (e.g., different kinds of social hierarchies, 
distinguishing them from social stratification as a concept) more than with 
the concept of civil society. He may even agree to limit the concept of 'civil 
society’ to late. medieval or modern Europe. But his complementary works 
on India, and Western Europe (e.g., Dumont 1980, 1986a, 1986b, 1987) are 
valuable curtain-raisers towards an understanding of human society in 
terms of the concept of civil society extended to cover ‘all societies’. I must 
add that, believing (I have made this clear when discussing data base 
problems above) that data about changes in ideology (including religious 
doctrine) must be recognised as a part of the empirical data base for the 
study of society, along with the empirical sociological survey and census ~ 
data which are more commonly used, I am not impressed by the criticism 
(e.g., by Béteille 1987: 676) that Dumont makes no use of ‘fieldwork’ data 
about Western Europe, nor much fieldwork data about north India. Nor 
by an allergy (e.g., of Béteille, ibid.: 672) to Dumont’s search for 
asymmetry (or positive and negative symmetry) between Indian society 
and West European society: What is wrong with this search if it is truth- 
revealing -instead of being truth-obscuring? 

Nevertheless, Kaviraj is right when he points out that ‘equating the 
concepts of regional cultural formations, ethnocommunities and civil socie- 
ties is not without problems .... Even within the terms of his own 
argument, it still remains for Bose to specify what predominant charac- 
teristics these individual civil societies have, and what are the determinate 
structures of the theories of the world contained in their popular religions’ 
(p: 115). He is also right when he says that in India’s social crisis the 
division of Indian society historically into ‘various ethnocommunities— 
some regionally settled, others dispersed’ has been only implicitly defined 
(by examples) ‘since groups as various as Muslims or Scheduled Castes are 
brought within its ambit along with a Congress nationalist one, and there is 
a reference to the “nascent communist ethnocommunity in the Indo- 
Bengali regions”. . . . It is also left to implication as to how these groups 
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differ from . . . the variety of nations and nationalities... . The sub- 
merged nationalities listed ... could also be candidates for imminent 
emergence as ethnocommunities’ (p. 113). (I realise that the Kashmiri 
‘submerged nationality’ is on the verge of becoming a Muslim nationality 
which sends Kashmiri Hindus into diaspora in India as a Hindi-speaking 
ethnocommunity ensconced within other Indian nationalities.) Kaviraj is 
also right when he refers to the ‘unedifying’ future of the ‘proliferating, 
mostly indestructible multi-form system of conténding/colluding civil 
societies’ generating a political democracy of political, social and economic 
contradictions visualised in my book (Bose 1989: 128), as indicating that 
‘India might enjoy democracy for quite some time, albeit for somewhat 
ignoble reasons’ (p. 114). 

I wholeheartedly welcome the expression of these doubts as indication of 
the beginning of a serious discussion of the attempt made in my book to 
crack the mystifying code, so to speak, of Indian diversities with the aid of 
the new generic ‘mother’ concept of the irreducible, ineradicable but 
mutating multiplicity of inwardly heterogeneous (now contending, now 
colluding) Indian civil societies/ethnocommunities. My response to them in ` 
more formal, synoptic and explicit terms, than in my book, is as follows: 


1. A civil society/ethnocommunity in India is, irreducibly and ineradicably, 
one of many contending/colluding ones, most of them periodically prolife- 
rating by way of external and internal oppositions, and is in this sense. 
dynamic, par excellence. 

2. Each such ‘civil society/ethnocommunity is a multi-class mutating, 
proliferating social entity, of the minds, hearts and consciences of humans, 
interacting reciprocally with the living and non-living non-human envi- 
ronment, which too can never be eliminated or conquered by humans as 
acting "lords of creation'. 

3. By processes of mutation, with or without proliferation and multipli- 
cation, civil societies/ethnocommunities which are not nationalities or 
nations, may nor may not become one of these, and vice versa. They may 
also change'from being regionally dispersed entities into a regionally 
concentrated one,'or the other way round. i 
4: There are symmetric and asymmetric inter-class relations between the 
exploiter and exploited classes and sub-classes within and across these civil 
societies/ethnocommunities, in the sense that not . very such entity contains 
every exploited or exploiter class. There may be civil societies/ethno- 
communities, all or most of whose members are exploited by exploiters of 
their own or other ethnocommunities, but hardly ever those, all of whose 
members are exploiters. There has been, there definitely is, and is likely to 
be (even if a burgeoning capitalist millennium adapted from the West, or 
one adapted from the vanishing socialist one, ever becomes a reality) 
collective exploitation also of all members of one civil society/ethno- 
community by another, in varying degrees and forms. 
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5. No one caste is, or ever has been by itself, an ethnocommunity/civil 
society, but changing patterns of coalitions and consolidations of castes 
have been and are so. Castes may or may not ‘wither away’: The more 
‘attempts made to ‘abolish’ them, the longer the lease of life they are likely 
to have. But it is less likely that the ideology of caste, whether buttressed 
by religion or the laws of the state, or the informal laws of ‘black politics’ 
(Gramsci), will ever wither away completely. Even less likely to ever 
wither away are the social preferences of all members of society in India for 
ideological over political, and political over economic, activities, to 
manage others at work rather than do the work themselves. 
6. Indian ethnocommunities/civil societies have been, are, and can be 
ideologically, and/or politically, dormant, submerged, ethnocommunities 
‘in themselves’ (am sich), whether or not they are conscious of their 
condition. Or, they can be consciously ‘for themselves’ (fur sich). Those 
who are am sich may become fur sich, but the opposite, too, can happen 
and is happening before our eyes, so to speak. 
7.’ Ethnocommunities/civil societies am sich, as well as those which are 
fur sich, have different kinds and degrees of ‘consciousness’. These range 
from ‘commonsense of the epoch’ (Gramsci), and ‘the religion of everyday 
life’ (Marx), to the Hegelian and neo-Hegelian Marxian worship of the 
Idea embodied in the state and the party as the instrument of historical 
progress, and the Hobbesian worship.of the state as the leviathan to stop a 
war of all against all. They further extend to ‘popular religions’ (Gramsci), 
including Marxism or repeatedly reincarnating and proliferating Congress 
nationalism as examoles, as well as theologies, theosophies and philosophies, 
including the more exclusive and intolerant versions of the philosophies of 
the ‘scientism’ of the elite and the popular science of the masses. Every one 
of these ‘consciousnesses’ contains, in varying degrees, truth-revealing and 
truth-obscuring elements; of approximately ‘true’ and ‘false’ intuition, 
perception, ‘action plans’, world views as well as views of the world. Not 
one of them has ever ‘conquered’ and ‘possessed’, or owned the whole 
truth, nor only self-deluding and self-deceiving lies. Not one of them ever 
has, ever does, or is ever likely to administer only opium (or hard drugs) to 
inactivise either the masses or also the elite, or to stimulate only to protest ' 
against and changé social (and physical) realities. Neither is any one such 
human consciousness wholly moral or ethical, nor any one wholly devoid 
of morality and ethics (either in terms of trans-ethnócommunal or ethno- 
specific morality and ethics). All ‘consciousnesses’. have their ‘consciences’, 
though not always in a moral or ethical form, to judge in terms of their own 
or other moral yardsticks, just as ‘reason has always existed (and must 
always exist) but not always in a reasonable form’ (Marx). 
8. Religion in this enlarged generic sense (to include not only theology 
but also political theory, philosophy, sociology, anthropology and political 
economy) always enters into politics in different kinds of admixtures of 
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religion and politics. The ‘secularist’ drive to separate politics and religion 
altogether, science and philosophy as against religious faith, may serve to 
win votes at elections to lose them later, or to lose votes and win them 
later. Religion can make India’s ethnic fires rage more or less fiercely, 
never to be put out or harnessed so that all kinds of ethnic groups flourish, 
which is desirable and possible. On the other hand, the alternative drive to 
repoliticise ‘secularist’ religion on the basis of the fiction of a total harmony 
of all religions, established on the understanding that all religions seek the 
same truth, does not establish anything more than a fragile peace between 
religions and between religion and politics. However desirable the aim, 
and well-meant its advocacy, such a drive is based, at best, on a tragic 
misunderstanding of the nature of both religion and politics, and often on 
desperate self-delusion or, worse, hypocrisy. For neither in religion nor in 
politics can all believe in or say the same things or always act in harmony. 
Whether or not the ‘theory of the world’ of a religion in the generic sense is 
a proselytising one (in this life or through a cycle of reincarnations), its 
raison d'étre is not to say only what other religions say, to say that every 
truth of every religion is the same, but to say something new, what no other 
religion has said. Religious diversities, within every religion and between 
religions, based on colliding or colluding trends are facts of life which 
cannot be wished away. But they also provide the basis for alternations of 
harmony and discord. More harmony than discord can be achieved, looking 
with both eyes open at what is good and what is bad, both from one's own 
viewpoint and, sometimes, the viewpoint of others. 

9. Contrary to the ‘unedifying future’ visualised in Chapter 9 of my book 
(and rightly criticised by Kaviraj), the ‘democracy of contradictions’, or the 
‘democracy of oppositions’ of multi-form contending/colluding civil 
societies/ethnocommunities are not likely in the future, any more than in 
the past, to partition India into rival territorially entrenched and internally 
homogeneous despotic systems of political dictatorship. For every one of 
them has within itself dissenting religions and political parties and move- 
ments, as well as dissenting trends and factions within these religions and 
political forces, of which one or another is dominant. If the dominating 
religions, or religious factions, and dominating political forces and factions 
sometimes contend or collude with each other, the dissenting dominated 
forces do so in resistance to the dominating forces. In India in the future, as 
in the past and the present, there is likely to be a ‘democracy of oppositions’ 
not only between dominating and dominated ethnocommunities, but inside 
each of these as well. For there is hardly a region in India where only one 
ethnocommunity is concentrated to the exclusion of all others. Partly 
concentrated and partly dispersed, they overlap, to ensure that there is 
irrevocably a ‘democracy of oppositions’ everywhere. 

10. Perhaps Dumont’s most.seminal contribution to Indianist studies is 
his insistence on empathy and ‘inter-play’ between the observer (and we 
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may add, the actor) and the observed (those acted upon) (Dumont 1987: 
670). As I have tried to show in India’s social crisis, a long line of observers 
of the Indian scene, from Adam Smith and Ricardo to the Marx of ‘positive 
Indocentrism’ has entered into such interplay. The principle itself recalls 
Marx’s theses on Feuerbach, or Gramsci on praxis (1971: 364), or 
Mahalanobis who wanted ‘open-ended questionnaires’ to be issued in 
statistical surveys, and repeatedly probed to eliminate, or at least to 
minimise, 'value-loaded' questions to elicit *prompted responses' (see 
Mukherjee 1989: 240). A rigorous adherence to this principle, it seems to 
me, cannot but drive an observer/actor towards conceptual recognition of 
the dynamic, generic, mutating (but, hopefully, not amorphous) colliding/ 
' colluding Indian civil societies/ethnocommunities. Of course, the ‘inter- 
play’ must also extend to the ‘observers’ themselves, including authors of 
books and of review articles. Point 9 above is an example of Kaviraj’s 
criticism and my response to it leading to the correction and extension of 
the concept of civil society/ethnocommunity to get closer to Indian social 
realities. . 

However, Points 1 to 10 of the, formal exposition of the concept at a. 
rather austere level of abstraction, without reference at all to concrete 
social realities ‘on the ground’, may deepen Kaviraj’s worry that the 
concept’s pervasive ambit may be its undoing, especially as an operational 
tool for arriving at fresh policy initiatives with some ‘bite’ or cutting edge. 
So, in what follows, I refer to what down-to-earth ‘formula’ for the Punjab 
can be evolved with the aid of the concept. The exposition must perforce 
be somewhat elliptical, partly due to a space constraint, and partly delibe- 
rately to provoke fresh controversies by changing the questions rather than 
fumbling with stale answers to stale and obsolete questions. Once the 
changed question is accepted, filling in the ellipses in the answers is not all 
that difficult; indeed, they may even seem to be self-evident. 


Punjab 


Punjab, much like Assam and to a lesser extent Bengal, but emphatically 
not like Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra, which have been the staging - 
grounds for Indian integration for an epoch or a century, respectively, has 
never been properly integrated with the rest of India. So the question in 
the Punjab is not how to integrate its inhabitants internally (by integrating 
Sikhs and non-Sikhs, especially the Hindus) and externally with India, but 
how to reintegrate the Punjab and the Punjabis internally and externally, if 
that is possible. This way of putting the question is not a quibble over a 
word. For, Operation Blue Star for the capture of the Golden Temple by 


- the educator himself must be educated . . . (by) the coincidence [better, approxi- 
mation] of the changing circumstances and of human activity or self-change . — ' (third 
thesis). 
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issue of the ‘individual slip’ has been discontinued, or entries on religion 
have been omitted by some short-sighted amendment. If discontinued, the 
practice should be resumed. 

The foregoing quick look at the data base pinpoints problems that arise 
when we try to find answers to the ‘changed question’ about what has been 
happening in the Punjab for the past decade, whether or not they were 
artificially created. But the fact that the votes for the votaries of the Akalis' 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution calling for the ‘supremacy of the (Sikh) Panth' 
in the Punjab have increased every time an election has been held cannot 
be ignored. Recognition that the separatist Punjabi Sikhs could constitute 
a separate Sikh nation, emerging out of the chrysalis of an increasingly and 
intensely self-conscious Punjabi Sikh separatist ethnocommunity for the 
past decade, must be the starting point (and emphatically not the shut- 
down or end point) of any new policy initiative in the Punjab. Once this is 
accepted, some don'ts and do's follow. 

Don'ts: Don't rely only or mainly on ‘economistic’ panaceas: Higher 
procurement prices for foodgrains, extra subsidies to the Punjabi (mainly 
Sikh) farmer for purchase of fértilisers, etc., greater expenditure on de- 
velopment of industries, higher rewards for army absconders, and so on. 
They have had no effect, and are less likely to have any effect in the future 
in reintegrating the Punjab, either within itself or with India. Don't rely 
only on 'all-party meetings, which are always a misnomer because they 
leave out the votaries of the emerging Punjabi Sikh nation, and represent a 
ritual where those who oppose them convince each other, and hardly 
anybody else. Don't insist as a precondition before or after meetings and 
elections that all participants must accept the often-amended letter of the 
Indian Constitution, which was adopted before the first elections repeatedly 
and semi-pefmanently in the Punjab if only because every postponement 
increases (perhaps by tens of thousands) the vote for those who stand by 

.the Akalis' Anandpur Sahib Resolution. Even if the ballot is rigged by the 
bullet; even if after another election the state-level legislature discusses or 
passes a resolution accepting the supremacy of the Sikh Panth (or for 
Khalistan) in the territory of the Punjab. Don't try to revive the half-dead 
Rajiv-Longowal accord, and implement its provisions for enlarging 
present-day Punjab, which neither the Sikhs nor the non-Sikhs should want 
until the claims of the Punjabi Sikh ethnocommunity are settled on fresh 
terms of reintegration within the Punjab and between the Punjab and 
India. 

Do's: Discuss and renegotiate (privately, even secretly, or purely intro- 
spectively, at first with or without the spokesmen for Khalistan being 
present) the terms and conditions of the reintegration of the whole or a 
part of present-day Indian Punjab, internally (primarily between Sikhs and 
non-Sikhs) and externally with India, as a sovereign state which does not 
secede, but has the right to do so. Or, as a sovereign state which does: 
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secede on the basis of mutually acceptable terms, and on this very basis 
reintegrates with India, at least as much or as little as seceding Pakistan did 
vis-à-vis residual India, or Bangladesh did vis-à-vis residual Pakistan. 
These terms of reintegration must include mutually agreed protection (if 
necessary jointly with nominees of mutually acceptable third parties) of the 
human rights of (i) Punjabi Hindus and other non-Sikhs who cannot accept 
the supremacy of the Sikh Panth, as required by the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution and the votaries of Khalistan, and (ii) the Punjabi Sikhs who 
accept the rule of the Panth in matters of religion, but not in other matters, 
especially political matters. . 

Can the temperatures of anti-Indian Sikhs and pro-Indian non-Sikhs 
(and Sikhs) be brought down by changing the question in this way? Can it 
initiate at least one move towards reintegration? Perhaps it can, but 
emphatically not by insisting that religion must be kept out of politics by all 
(and not only by those who want to do so), nor by pretending that ‘all 
religions preach only the same truths’. They do not do so. But nor do they 
only, and always, preach divisive truths. There is some meeting-ground for 
the minds and hearts of those who belong to different religions. 

Did not Nanak hail his God as the ‘destroyer of fear’, fear in the hearts 
of all (and not only of the Sikhs) (Gopal Singh 1989: 594-95)? No doubt 
Guru Gobind Singh believed in a God ‘who (first) created the double- 
edged dagger and then the whole world’ (ibid.: 19). But did he not also say 
that ‘(only) when the affairs were past any other remedy I thought it 
righteous to unsheath the sword’ (ibid.: 46)? Did not Krishna in the 
Bhagvad Gita (4.7, 4.8) ask for righteous destruction of evil in all men (not 
righteous destruction of all evil men), adding that he was the spirit in all 
men? Did not even Marx, most of the time over-sure of his own brand of 
reason as the only ‘true’. one, concéde that ‘reason exists... but not 
always in a reasonable form' (Marx and Engels 1975: 143)?' The formula 
for a new policy initiative in the Punjab may gain some acceptance if both 
Sikhs and non-Sikhs pay some attention to good words. 


? Let me add that St. Augustine's exhortation to ‘Fight for peace even in battle’, though not, 
taken seriously by Christians in the West, should be taken seriously in India. So also a 
somewhat unexpected passage from the astute Kautilya's Arthashastra (vu, m) warning the 
strong not to underestimate the weak: ‘Make peace . . . when an inferior king is submissive 

- for when provoked (he) like a wild fire will attack . . . and will also be favoured by (his) 
circle of states.’ 
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I 


The late 1960s saw a world-wide questioning of prevailing models of 
development. In the West, popular protest against America's war in Vietnam 
converged with the youth revolt. in the Third World, socio-economic crisis 
manifested itself in the form of peasant movements, strikes by workers afid 
waves of urban unrest. In China, the turbulent phase of the Cultural 
Revolution also challenged established ideas about social change. 

By the middle of the 1970s several responses to this crisis had appeared 
on the scene. The New Right, represented by Reaganomics and Thatcherism, 
asserted the classical modes of market economy, along with a number of 
conservative values, at the same time as it absorbed into the emerging 
system many new ideas of the 1960s—feminism, ecology and new family 
mores. In developing countries like India a combinatien of populist measures 
and authoritarian politics was the response of the state to the crisis. Indira 
Gandhi's rule articulated this approach and managed to maintain power 
for a long time, while Rajiv Gandhi introduced a techno-managerial 
dimension within that framework in the early 1980s. What is more, this 
combination of populism, authoritarianism and a techno-managertal ap- 
proach adjusted itself harmoniously to the Western political economy of 
the New Right. 


* Hereafter these books will be referred to in the text in abbreviated form as SD, TS, and 


- RD. 
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The struggle had however continued. In the West the movements for 
women’s rights, environment and peace gathered increasing public support. 
In India there was-a whole spectrum of challenges to authoritarianism in all 
its forms. The JP movement in 1974 raised fundamental questions about 
the development model and political practice. After the Emergency was 
proclaimed in 1975, the link between populism and authoritarianism was 
exposed and several grassroots movements emerged challenging the pre- 
vailing establishment and throwing up alternative possibilities. The Naxalite 
movement had already raised some of these questions. Now the entire 
range of these movements acquired a new meaning, the common para- 
meter of which is an expanded notion of both democracy and humanism. 
Rajni Kothari's writings capture this meaning abundantly. 

Kothari’s project is a search for ‘humane governance’ as against the 
oppressive centralised state, for ‘humane alternatives’ to technocratic 
homogenising development and for a ‘humane world order’ in place of the 
prevailing iniquitous, militaristic and hegemonistic international system. 
These ideas constitute his political theory, which can be called the political 
theory of democranc humanism. The socio-political character of this thinking 
and the possibilities and limits it presents will no doubt be debated, but its 
contribution to the contemporary democratic discourse can hardly be 
questioned. 


II 


The three volumes under review along with the two volumes entitled Politics 
and the people: In search of a humane India (Ajanta, 1989) underline two 
general features of modern social science. First, all levels of politics—local, 
national and global—are deeply interconnected. Kothari's project, ‘peace 
and global transformation', which gave rise to many of these writings, 
demonstrated this linkage. Economic policies of industrial powers, tech- 
nology transfer, military strategy, and communication and cultural policies 
have effects on socio-political processes right down to the Third World 
villages. Grassroots movements had therefore taken up global issues con- 
cerning environment, displacement and peace. This linkage is explored in 
detail in his essays-on security as well as development. The issue of survival 
is posed in the global context, and at the same time it concerns the rights of 
individuals, groups and nations: 


It [the problem of power relationships] is a condition of sharpening 
dualism (a) between the imperial centres and peripheral societies and 
(b) between the rich and the poor of the world, the two dimensions 
converging in an intricate and all-encompassing battle for survival at 
several levels (TS: 16-17). 
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Second, Kothari represents a serious blend of the theory and practice of 
political reflection and political action. Readers of Politics in India (1970) 
saw there an almost pure academician with an explicit stake in the emerging 
Indian system of the 1950s and 1960s. In fact his work was part of the 
project of the political development school led by Almond and Powell. 
Kothari of the present volumes is an activist participant in the political 
process in India. Since the mid-1970s he carried on his theoretical and 
analytical work on Indian politics and on wider human issues while at the 
same time playing the role of a political mobiliser at the national and 
international levels. Involved in the JP movement and in the anti-Emergency 
campaign he became one of the leaders of the civil liberty movement in 
India. He also took the initiative, along with some of his colleagues at the 

- Centre for the Study of Developing Societies (Delhi) to set up Lokayan, an 
action research centre which became a forum of dialogue among activists, 
scholars and policy-makers, emerging over the years as a centre of coordi- 
nation of grassroots movements. Kothari took active part in the campaign 
against Indira Gandhi and against Rajiv Gandhi’s politics. He saw in their 
regimes a determined attempt to use state power against the democratic 
aspirations of the people. He theorised this phenomenon as ‘State against 
Democracy’, and actively campaigned against their regimes, ultimately 
seeing the defeat of Rajiv Gandhi's government in the 1989 polls. (In the 
Janata Dal-led National Front government at the centre, he was a member 
of the Planning Commission.) 

Kothari thus represents a tradition of discourse of politics which does not 
admit the dichotomy of theory and practice. There is a plea for inter- 
vention in social affairs throughout these volumes. He says: 


There is need to build bridges across both the world of action and world 
of knowledge. It should be an attempt at normative interventions—we 
should seek to do it all'simultaneously and not in separate compartments of 
reflection and action, theory and praxis, science and practical knowl- 
edge (TS: 205). 


IH 


The human condition which Kothari reflects upon is engulfed by a deep 
crisis which is manifest at every level of existence, local to global. The 
human being has been marginalised with the growth of oppressive structures. 
The corporate world structures have left little autonomy to nations. The 
nation-states, with their determined drive for modernisation and national 
security, have become centralised power structures which deny autonomy 
to regional and cultural identities. The ruthless pursuit of economic devel- 
opment relying mainly on technology and: management has sought to 
homogenise society, causing widespread alienation among people and 
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destroying the ecology. It is this situation which has created contradictions 
at every level. And consequently there are challenges from people, from 
identity groups and nations against these dominant trends. Grassroots move- 
ments are the response to the crisis in the contemporary world. Kothari’s 
political theory is rooted in this crisis and in people’s response to it. 

According to Kothari, this crisis has been caused by three dominant 
projects of the modern state—the ‘Triage’ of ‘Development’, ‘Secularism’ 
and ‘Security’ which has caused 'ecocide, ethnocide and militarisation’ 
(SD: 2). Such -drives ‘have made some lives dispensable—of women, of 
ethnic and religious minorities, of marginal peasants and property-less.' 
This situation has produced a dual society—of those who have access to 
resources and power and those who have not—at every level. The division 
between North and South, urban and rural, elite and masses reflects this 
condition. Hence, to Kothari, the problematique of the human condition at 
the present juncture of world history is survival: Survival of the species, 
survival of civilisation, survival of the whole of creation (TS: 6). 

If this is the nature of the crisis and its problem, what is to be done? 
Kothari's answer is a plea for human intervention to change the present 
course of things. The grassroots movements have shown the way by pro- 
viding a critique of the prevailing trends. Intellectuals and activists must 
work together to provide new perspectives on change, and politically 
intervene to present new alternatives—the humane alternatives. 

A major cause of the contemporary crisis according to Kothari is the 
changed nature of the state—a change from 'being an instrument of libera- 
tion of the masses to being a source of so much oppression for them' (SD: 
60). This phenomenon he analyses at three levels. First, the international 
system of nation-states which are preoccupied with 'national security' has 
produced an iniquitous order or power structure. Against this he recom- 
mends a new world order based on simultaneous processes of integration 
and autonomy. Second, the state that supervises the ruthless pursuit of 
technology and growth has denied autonomy to human beings and social 
groups. His alternative to this centralised state is to make ‘people more 
important than the State' in ali spheres of human activity. The third level 
concerns the misuse of state power and the role of the state in India. 
Several essays in this category carry the message of 'State against Demo- 
cracy’, pointing out the deeper implications of the erosion of the institutions 
of the Indian state during the regimes of Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi— 
a set-back in the democratic experiment in India. 

The theoretical argument in his essays on the state starts with the 
assumption that the institution of the state is a great human innovation to 
mediate social conflicts and facilitate the democratic advance of civilisation. 
The welfare state was a laudable enterprise. But in recent times the 
development drive of the West and also of the Third World elites has 
turned the state into an instrument of domination over the masses. He 
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writes, 'the greed of the classes, particularly under the impact of modern 
consumerism, the "catching up" syndrome, the drive towards a hard and 
efficient and militarised state, and above all the growing faith in market 
economics—we are witness to . . . the collapse of the welfare state’ (SD: 
62). He goes on, ‘once this happens both capitalism and the state get 
hardened, the latter becoming an instrument of the former in place of 
softening its excesses' (ibid.: 63). 

Kothari has tremendous faith in the autonomy of the state, its capacity to 
curb the 'excesses' of capitalists: "To restore to the people their sovereignty 
is not to undermine the role of the state but to transform it'—this by means 
of the transformation of the civil society, by ensuring that the state appa- 
ratus operates in conjunction with the institutional spaces in civil society, 
by making the state autonomous vis-à-vis dominant interests and classes 
and going beyond the national security state syndrome (SD: 71). He 
bemoans the fact that the state in most countries has come under the grip 
of the capitalists. He condemns the rising ideology in many parts of the 
world which replaces the state with the market in the name of curbing 
bureaucracy and inefficiency. He says that this is part of the present 
malaise as it is an attack on the distributive role of the state. What is more, 
the ruling classes, in order to consolidate their power in the face of 
mounting crisis, resort to all kinds of communal, chauvihistic and cultural 
manipulation to check the rising mass movements. 

Does Kothari's theory of the state have a historical basis? The modern 
state in the West was an instrument of transition from feudalism to capi- 
talism, and its class base made it an organ of capitalist class power. Its 
autonomy has been relative and within the broad parameters of the class 
order. It is true that popular democratic movements pressurised the 
capitalist states from time to time to restructure themselves and concede 
more and more rights. But the limits were never in doubt. The aggressive 
reassertion of the capitalist. political economy in recent decades under- 
lines the fact that democratic transformation of the capitalist state can be 
achieved only to an extent. 

This ahistoric thesis in Kothari prompts an almost romantic formulation 
that the state was and could become an ‘instrument of liberation’. That-the 
state is essentially an organisation of power does not figure much in this 
theoretical construct. So when Emergency is imposed in India or repressive 
measures are unleashed by Indira or Rajiv, demonstrating the coercive 
character of the Indian state, Kothari is pained and calls it ‘decline of the 
state’. Sometimes:in this discussion the government is taken for the state, 
suggesting that an acceptable government implied a change in the character of 
the state. But generally he is asking for a new political organisation of 
society without, however, taking full cognisance of its roots in social 
structure. His state is the liberative organisation based in-autonomous civil 
society—the construct of a romantic visionary that is not fully worked out. 
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However, even though his diagnosis and explanations could be debated, 
there is much validity in his critique of the modern state as an instrument of 
authoritarianism and hegemonism. 

Kothari’s critique of the modern state is part of the wider discussion on 
development, a term that he mostly uses in a pejorative sense. He equates 
development with the economism that has caused consumerism and alie- 
nation. It is backed by modern technology which has led to the ‘obsolescence 
of man himself (TS: 170). He spells out the global problematique in terms 
of: (i) the North-South dualism; (ir) structural maladjustments in the 
world economy; (iii) political conflicts in various regions; (1v) challenges in 
the South to North's domination over their resources; (v) penetration of 
alien Western lifestyles and technology into the Third World, producing a 
structural crisis in the latter; (vi) increasing militarisation of the world 
political process engulfing the South; (vii) growing confrontation over the 
global status quo; and (viii) fragmentation and turmoil in the Third World 
arising out of £nass awakening and elite turnover (RD: 148). 

This diagnosis puts the development crisis in world scale and links it with 
the marginalisation process below. This development process has made the 
poor, the minorities and many social groups 'dispensable' and has led to 
ecological disasters. He writes, ‘the present-day human predicament'includes 
all these issues—the rampage of technology, the severe düalism of the 
human species, the sacrifice of life chances of future generations, and the 
destruction of other species and other sources of life and sustenance. 
Therefore, the salvation that today’s man has to work out for himself, and 
for the whole of nature along with his own, must address itself to all these 
issues together, for the crisis that he faces is total as it was never before' 
(RD: 47-48). 

Thus the perspective on environment is part of a wider understanding of 
the human crisis and if a new harmony has to be established between 
humans and nature then it is to be based on a fresh notion of development. 
Kothari would say not development but transformation is the goal— 
transformation leading to freedom. 

The core of Kothari's notion of alternative development relates to 
freedom—‘the problem of freedom in human affairs and of democracy and 
the institutions that sustain it (RD: 185). The modernisation drive, by 
relying on technology, has restricted human freedom. The ‘dominion of 
technology over the political' has created hegemony and control. Peace 
and transformation cannot be attained by a ‘technological fix’ (TS: 91) and 
are far beyond the realm of ‘management’ (RD: 100). Search for ‘alter- 
natives’ has to come from the grassroots movements. 

One of the major concerns of the alternative paradigm of 'humane 
politics’ has to be human rights—rights of the marginalised individuals and 
groups and nations. ‘The margirialised hold the promise for a recovery of 
the human, the good, and the just’ (SD: 2). That is why Kothari pins hopes 
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on the grassroots movements. ‘Human rights movements, ecology move- 
ments, women's movements, the peace movement are all about restoring 
the first principles of the “good” and “good life" in the conduct of human 
affairs’ (SD: 3). 

As against the ‘homogenising and straightjacketing’ effects of the 
modernisation process the grassroots movements seek recognition of iden- 
tities. Both in his writings and in his political activities Kothari has champ- 
ioned the cause of minorities and ethnic groups. According to him, ‘Ethnicity 
is a response—including reaction—to the excesses of the modern project of 
shaping the whole of humanity (and its natural resource base) around three 
pivots of world capitalism, the state system and a “world culture” based on 
modern technology, a pervasive communications and information order 
and a “universalising” educational system’ (RD: 192). Kothari joins many 

‘other voices of sanity saying that democracy is not ‘majoritarianism’. The 
paranoia of majority and the paranoia of the minorities in reaction to it in 
contemporary India have produced competing communalisms. Ethnicity 
has regenerative and positive dimensions. When it degenerates into assertion 
of exclusive identity that denies respect for other identities it is communalism 
(RD: 197). Secularism, instead of meaning equal respect for religious and 
cultural identities, came to mean pushing them out of the domain of the 
state and replacing them with modernisation. Consequently, the state and 
the modernisation process have actually ‘hardened’ the identities and 
provoked ethnic conflict and communal violence. Kothari’s answer is a 
restructuring of the polity into decentralised self-governing units which 
celebrate unity in diversity. A new theory of democracy has to emerge to 
respond to the demands of multi-cultural societies. 

The crisis, its diagnosis and the search for alternatives have a lot to do 
with the state of knowledge, according to Kothari. He calls the present 
crisis ‘fundamentally an intellectual crisis’, for many of the assumptions 
underlying the modernisation project of the state came from the arrogant 
assertions of modern Western social science. 

Kothari says, “The stock of theories and models of social change and 
progress that have shaped the modern industrial civilisation, its colonial 
expansion and its subsequent even larger expansion through the paradigm 
of modernisation and development has created the world we live in’ (TS: 
205). It compartmentalised disciplines and promoted specialised knowledge, 
thereby making holistic understanding of the human condition difficult. 
Effects of one set of policies on other spheres were not taken into con- 
sideration. Making claims to precision, prediction and truth, such knowledge 
was a prisoner of select methods and was divorced from reality It created a 
gulf between facts and values. Kothari calls for a break with such knowledge 
and for moving towards what he calls ‘social knowledge’ based on ‘dialogue’ 
among people. 
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There are fascinating notes on the social science (or rather ‘social knowl- 
edge’) that has emanated from the CSDS (Centre for the Study of Devel- 
oping Societies) which celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1988-89, and the 
experience at Lokayan (meaning dialogue among people) (RD: Ch. 2). 
These are Kothari’s well-known experiments in what he calls generating an 
‘alternative process of knowledge’. : 

Thus, in these volumes we have a fairly comprehensive framework of an 
alternative political theory reflecting upon the human condition of our age — 
in its essential dimensions. The goals embedded in this exercise are not léft 
to speculation. Kothari states the nature of his preferred world: ‘My 
preferred world is one in which the individual enjoys autonomy for his self- 
realisation and creativity—what is generally known as freedom. This is my 
principal value . . . . The primary condition of freedom is sheer survival, a 
protection against violence—local, national and international violence, as 
well as violence tending towards either annihilation of the properties of life 
or towards a deadening uniformity of all forms of behaviour and social 
structure’ (TS: 173). Besides emphasising autonomy and identifying non- 
violence as a central value, Kothari talks of three other central values: 
justice, participation and the ethic of self-control. This last one refers to 
combating consumerism and laying down not only a social minimum but 
also'a social maximum in the living process (TS: 173-174; RD: 84-85). 

Yet there is a feeling one gets from Kothari's alternative development 
theory that in the process of attacking economism he neglects the role of 
the productive forces in the process of development. Critique of hegemonic 
science and technology leads him almost to negate science. Therefore the 
problem remains as to how to democratise and humanise the development 
process without suggesting counter-development. Kothari's method of 
course would be to think in terms of transformation and human choices. 


IV 


Where does Kothari stand in the tradition of political thought? He says he 
has gone beyond both the liberal and the Marxist world-views, ‘both of 
which are offshoots of the same philosophic pedigree of the enlightenment 
and nineteenth century (mechanistic) humanism' (SD: 151). Both are 
accused of sharing the paradigm of science and techno-economic devel- 
opment. What then is the precursor of Kothari's thought? He acknowledges 
his inspiration from Gandhi, who in his writings like Hind swaraj and in 
movements such as non-cooperation and civil disobedience, best articulated 
‘the moral imperative of treating people as a source in the recovery ofa 
humane order' (SD: 2). Kothari's critique of the state and his advocacy 
of a decentralised self-governing polity. his repudiation of the modernisation 
paradigm and plea for autonomy and justice in a non-acquisiting economy, 
and above all the stress on peace and non-violence, represent the Gandhian 
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outlook to a very large extent. His plunge into the JP movement in 1974 
and the subsequent revival of the Gandhian critique of the contemporary 
crisis in India and the West had its imprint on Kothari's thinking. 

Yet it is not appropriate to describe Kothari as a Gandhian. His is a 
diagnosis of many new questions of our time—militarisation, poverty, 

ethnic conflict, ecological decay and new forms of exploitation. In a sense 
-~ Kothari's responses are those of a ‘modern’ thinker. But at a deeper level 
there is a serious difference between Gandhi and Kothari. Gandhi worked 
for a total replacement of the prevailing political-economic order, namely, 
the capitalist parliamentary system. Kothari seeks transformation by working 
through the existing political-economic order. Despite his fundamental 
critique of the modernist state he would settle for 'a new coalition of socio- 
economic forces’ building ‘a viable state structure’, ‘creating an elite that 
spans the whole country . . .’, ‘developing new institutional structures’, 
‘evolving a planning, coniniünication and decision-making structure that 
operates both ways (bottom-up and top to bottom)' and *moving towards a 
new political party' ($D: 109-10), these being a set of realistic aiternatives 
before the liberal non-Congress forces in India. Thus, despite traces in 
Kothari of Rousseau's celebration of the civil society and M.N. Roy's new 
humanism and Gandhi's Hind swaraj outlook, elements of liberalism per- 
meate his thinking. His democratic humanism is however more radical 
than John Rawls' theory of justice which subordinates equity to liberty and 
allows only limited intervention in restructuring the polity and society. As 
a critical voice from the Third World, Kothari would ask for far more 
restructuring to meet the demands of the grassroots movements 

What is the historical conjuncture which provided the backdrop to 
Kothari's political ideas? It was the crisis in the West in the 1960s and 70s 
around the time of the US war in Vietnam and the first wave of development 
ciisis in several Third World countries like India. That was the moment of 
criticism against the prevailing models. There were many critical perspec- 
tives which emerged from within the developed countries. The movement 
for ‘alternatives’ linked up several Third World critics with each other as 
well as with. many in the West. Besides getting support from many far- 
sighted centres in the West, such enterprises also acquired the sponsorship 
of the United Nations. This was the time the Tuird World presence was 
gathering momentum in the UN and the West was encouraging new voices, 
especially those that claimed to transcend both liberalism and Marxism. 
The US-based World Order Models project and the United Nations Uni- 
versity project on Peace and Global Transformation all reflect this historical 
moment. (Alternatives, the quarterly journal launched in 1974 which 1s a 
leading world forum for these issues is simultaneously published from the 
Institute for World Order, New York, and CSDS, Delhi.) It was 1n the 
very nature of this moment that such efforts were lauded both in the West 
and in the Third World. 
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When capitalism reasserted its classical tenets in the 1980s in the US and 
UK these critiques acquired even greater sharpness. The internal critics of 
Reagan and Thatcher found many insights from Third World critics as 
well. The new issues of environment, peace, women’s rights and- human 
rights were prominently taken up by the-same intellectuals, thus strengthen- 
ing the world-wide linkup.-All this made such Third World critique and 
statement of alternative perspectives permissible dissidence within capitalism, 
nationally and internationally. The Third World regimes having gone 
bankrupt or ineffective, the alternative streams established world channels 
to the grassroots movements in developing countries. The West found in 
such critiques a functional dissidence. Since critique of capitalism and 
imperialism did not form the core of such arguments as much as critique of 
the West, modernisation, science and state, this impression gained ground. 

Further, in all these writings there is far more critique thàn a fully 
worked out alternative paradigm, which in turn strengthens this impression. 
But this was only an unintended consequence of the ‘alternative’ movement 
that arose from the historical moment. There is unquestionable evidence of 
the passionate commitment to freedom and justice in Kothari's intellectual 
and political work. His paradigm of democratic humanism.is born out of an 
Indian visionary's quest for freedom—a quest that is continuously evolving. 


University of Delhi . MANORANJAN MOHANTY 
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m i 
Henrietta L Moore, Feminism and anthropology London: Polity Press, 1988. 246 pp 
Bibliogr.. index. 

Moore tosses an assuring bon mot to non-feminist readers: ‘This book is not in any way 
concerned with the critique of the male bias in the discipline of social anthropology, because it 
looks, not backwards to what we have already achieved, but forwards to the future of feminist 
anthropology, and to the contributions it will make to particular areas of the discipline in the 
future’ (p vir) She then gocs on, contradicting herself, to inform readers that ‘the structure 
of the book has a certain narrative historical form’ (p vii) 

Principles of progress and genealogical lineage stricture Moore's narrative. She constructs 
a linear progression of gender issues that have been successfully addressed within the discoursc of 
social anthropology by its practitioners. Her narrative is samtised of struggle and tells next to 
nothing of the explicit and discreet opposition thai feminist critics face from those whose 
research and careers reproduce entrenched positions. Her text can be read as striving to 
establish for itself hegemonic status She not only ngorously delimits anthropology, largely 
conflating it with particular strands of British social anthropology, but also treats feminism— 
while nodding to the notion of 'difference'—as a singular rather than plural critical practice 

With its judgements on and prescriptions for the role of feminist scholarship ın anthro- 
pology. Moore's argument silently advances a suppressed subtext, one which presently I can 
only suggest rather than document Moore is an insider in a powerful social and academic 
hierarchy, having formerly taught social anthropology at Cambndge. where she was trained, 
and since this publication at the University of London Her text argues for the intellectual 
integrity and continuing relevance of both anthropology and feminism at a time when Bnitish 
fiscal policy erodes universities and the livelthood and the morale of faculty members, 
orienting and constricting intellectual debate and production. 

Part of Moore's agenda is to counter the strategies ‘employed in the social sciences to 
marginalize the feminist critique’ (p. vii) Her polemic ambitiously endeavours to ‘demonstrate 
that the feminist critique in anthropology has been, and will continue to be, central to 
theoretical and methodological developments within the-discipline as a whole’ (p. vii). She 
regards marginalisation as an unambiguously negative position that is imposed by powerful 
others Many feminist and anti-racist critics, however, use marginality as a strategy for 
challenging discourses of domination and resisting sublimation by, and incorporation into 
them 

Moore's formulation of feminism's relationship with social anthropology and its cntique of 
"male bias" has strong parallels with that of Marilyn Strathern, whose work is respectfully 
treated in her text and copiously cited in her twenty-eight pages of references. Genealogies 
operate to reproduce positions for knowing subjects and can be invoked to authorise specific 
regimes of knowledge. feminist and patriarchal alike. In her generous backcover praise, 
Strathern lends her imprimatur which inscribes standards of intellectual good taste: 


I do not know of any other work which gives one such a sense of the scope and substance 
of feminist scholarship within anthropology. This is no abstract debate about possibilities: 
with rare intelligence Moore sanely and superbly charts what has already been done and 
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consequently what lies ahead The book's breadth of vision is generous, its approach 
authoritative, and its final critique of the limitations as well as the promise of feminist 
anthropology resounding. 


What commends itself as sane to one reader may strike another as inane. Strathern and 
Moore are steeped in disciplinary traditions that revise but never fundamentally question the 
epistemological alignments of British social anthropology. Moore momentarily gestures in 
acknowledgment towards genres of anthropology writing that interrogate the discipline’s 
investment in the representability of empirical reality through ethnographic writing. Such 
questioning focuses on the literary conventions and rhetorical devices used in anthropological 
discourse to establish credibility. authenticity and authority. She foregrounds how this genre 
problematises literary aspects of ethnographic production but she foreshortens its debates 
concerning the complex intersubjective construction of its texts. Instead, she assumes that 
ethnographic texts and anthropological analysis zecord and analyse objective realities that can 
be learned and inscribed through an empirical methodology called anthropological fieldwork. 
Moore discloses a glancing engagement with epistemological questions: ‘The real problem 
about incorporating women into anthropology lies not at the level of empirical research but at 
the theoretical and analytical level (p. 2). i 

The bulk of Feminism and anthropology explicates feminism’s progressive contributions to 
anthropological theory and methodology by marshalling a jetlag-inducing array of passages 
from ethnographic texts. Such passages document with data/information authonsed by field- 
work how gender is a structuring principle in all human societies. Ethnographic citation 1s also 
used to show how gender, as an analytic principle, contributes to comparativists’ debates, 
keeps up with, and sometimes even directs anthropological discussion on class, culture, 
capitalism and the state Issues associated with the politics of racism, Moore argues, have not 
yet been adequately broached by feminist anthropology and are frequently deflected by 
anthropology's histoncally contingent definitions of ethnocentrism and cultural difference. 

With its focus on gender, teminism challenges the centrality accorded by anthropology to 
cultural definitions of difference. Moore argues that feminist anthropology ‘formulates its 
theoretical questions in terms of.how economics. kinship and ritual are experienced through 
gender, rather than asking how gender is expenenced through culture’ (p. 9) According to 
Moore's narrative of progress,.the relationship between feminism and anthropology has now 
entered its third phase, one based on difference Feminism. has come to recognise the 
problems of defining itself in terms of women's unitary interests and a real or potential 
identity among women It ts this recognition, argues Moore, that informs ‘an attempt to 
establish the theoretical and empirical grounds for a feminist anthropology based on difference’ 

(p 11). ; 

A reader might wonder. *What difference does Moore's contribution make?’ It is scarcely 
different from a multitude of books that bore academic and non-academic audiences and 
dissuade them from reading further in ethnography or anthropological theory. Its merits may 
be pedagogic. Moore's argument is straightforward; her repetitious style serves didactic 
purposes. Two anthropologists I know find it a useful text for second year undergraduate 
courses. Hopefully neither they nor their students read as unproblematic Moore's turgidly 
authoritative and totalising diction. 
University of Sydney = Lise Mc KEAN 
Australia 


MzLviN L Konn, ed., Cross-national research in sociology. Newbury Park Sage. 1989: 424 
pp. Figs . tables, notes. index $39 95. 


The stx parts of this volume contain seventeen carefully selected papers from nearly 100 
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presented at the 1987 annual convention of the American. Sociological Association. Besides ~ 
other considerations. only those papers have been included which ‘use comparable data from 
two or more nations’ or which discuss ‘issues directly pertinent to the conduct of such 
research’ In all, twenty-five contributors from nine economically rich countries (excepting 
India) illustrate the uses, the problems and the possibilities of cross-national research (CNR). 

Kohn distinguishes four types of CNR according to the purpose and theoretical implications 
These four types are those in which the nation is (7) the ‘object of study’; (1) the ‘context of 
study’, (ur) the ‘unit of analysis’, or which are (iv) ‘transnational in character’. The second 
type primarily tests the generality of interpretations of how certain social institutions operate 
or of how certain aspects of social structure impinge on personality (p. 27). Three parts of this 
book, containing over one half of the papers, focus on this type of research. Four of them are 
based on primary, three on secondary and two on multinational analysis. In the fourth part, a 
set of three papers is devoted to comparative studies of the third and fourth types of CNR. The 
papers in these four parts deal with a wide range of topics: Status inconsistency, educational 
systems, class status and class structure, class mobility, health, ethnicity, cultural pluralism, 
the women's movement, labour force, concept of Christiandom, etc. 

In the first part of this book three papers analyse the conceptual and methodological issues 
in CNR for social theory They examine the utility of CNR, point out the gap between the 
existing social theory and comparative verificational studies, and suggest ways to bridge such 
a gap for generating, testing and further developing sociological theory. Another set of two 
papers in the second part turns to the tradition of Max Weber, thé father of cross-national 
research These papers use Weber's concept of domination for the comparative analysis of 
political legitimation of the state and modernisation, respectively. 

It is to Professor Kohn's credit that he has brought together a fine collection of papers on 
the theme of CNR and has thus continued in his mission not only to seek generalisations of a 
higher order to improve sociological theory but also to create a truly international sociology. 
At the same time it must be recognised that there ts a-greater realisation among scholars: 
studying non-Western societies of the need to develop and/or advocate the cause of indi- 
genous sociologies for the study of these societies, given their historical and cultural specifiaties. 
Moreover, a standard or uniform CNR methodology for social science is a dream that is 
difficult to realise. But such limitations are recognised and acknowledged in this book, which 
is extremely useful for students of comparative studies 


Panjab University KesHay C. KAISTHA 
Chandigarh 


ANAND Kumar, State and society in India: A study of the state's agenda-making, 1917-1977. 
New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1989 1x + 199 pp Tables, bibliogr., index Rs. 90 
í a, 

This study is about the construction and reconstruction of the Indian state’s agenda between 
1917 and 1977 in the context of the modern world system. Unlike those who tend to see the 
past of societies as a story of unified development, this author concentrates on the socio- 
political processes within India to grasp the complex dynamics of agenda-making. During the 
Bnitish penod, ‘the imperatives of empire maintenance and state formation’ shaped the state's 
programme, while in the aftermath of colonialism, state policy-making was conditioned 
primarily by *the drives of nation- -building and state maintenance'. Within ordered limits, the 
state normally acts as an autonomous agent in the sphere of-agenda-making, which involves 
nothing but a process of legitimation. The statz's role as mediator in the struggle for power 
within a specitic power matrix is therefore predictable. 

The arguments supporting the main thesis are logically drawn and therefore perfectly 
defensible However, the model the author purports to develop has dubious applicability even 
in the context of peripheral capitalism. A colonial state, for instance, is likely to be affected by 
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crisis elsewhere because of its integral connection with the global system, What explains the 
political movements of Bengal jute workers ın the late 1920s and early 1930s and the British 
state's agenda to contain them is the sudden decline of demand for jute in the international 
market Similarly, the fact that secularism has failed to strike deep roots in India, despite the 
sincere effort of the agenda-makers in the post-1947 Indian state, entails the role of outside 
influences in sustaining, if not aggravating, the communal schism. So, given the intimate link 
between the domestic and global systems, this model of agenda-making ts obviously likely to 
raise eyebrows despite its theoretical rigour. 

The author deserves appreciation for having handled an enormous quantity of data in order 
to grasp the dynamics of agenda-setting in completely different socio-economic and political 
environments stretching between 1917 and 1977 Although there is a structural continuity 
between the pre- and post-1947 Indian state, the nature of the state has undergone a sea- 
change which subsequently unfathoms new dimensions of India's socio-political reality. 
Caste, class or wealth and English education remain decisive for upward mobility, if in a 
slightly different way Upper castes. for example. no longer hold the key to political power 
simply because the demographically preponderant non-upper castes pose a serious threat to 
the prevailing equilibrium in society. What emerged as non-Congressism (and the author has 
devoted a chapter to it. pp. 121-46), seems to have been the result of the consolidation of 
castes opposing upper caste dominance. Although the upper castes survived attack during the 
period between 1947 and 1967, the recent incidents following the decision to implement the , 
Mandal Commission Report show, at least at one level, the extent to which agenda-making 1s 
likely to be conditióned by the new caste configurations. Thus, attributing the consolidation 
of non-Congress ideology to the efforts of political stalwarts, like Rammanohar Lohia, 
Narendra Dev and others, may run the risk of explaining socio-political transformation 
without taking into account the rapidly changing scenario affecting the entire social edifice 
The arguments substantiating the rise of non-Congressism and its aftermath have initiated a 
new area of inquiry by drawing our attention to the social matrix which appears crucial in 
grasping the changes in the sphere of agenda-making. 

The task undertaken by the author is challenging because it has overturned a number of 
otherwise plausible hypotheses striving to analyse the relationshrp between social structure 
and the institutions of state. Through his painstaking research and fine presentation of factual 
details within the limitations of system theory, the author has provided us with a study which 
is of great intellectual value. 


G.B. Pant Institute BibvuT CHAKRABARTY 
Allahabad 


Zoya Hasan, S.N. JHA and RASHEEDUDDIN Kuan, eds , The state, political processes and , 
« identity. New Delhi: Sage, 1989. 324 pp. Tables, notes, index. Rs 195 (hardbackVRs. 95 
(paperback) 


The ebb of the behaviounst perspective as a dominant explanatory paradigm in political 
science has led many to reaffirm Marxist positions stylised during the mid-20th century, while 
others have creatively debated within these inherited traditions to explain and analyse new 
trends emerging in the Indian polity Thus, the essays in this book, originally presented at a 
seminar organised in 1986. can be divided into two broad categories: On one side he those 
positions that are associated with mid-20th century Indian Marxism; and on the other those 
which, while debating with thts tradition, are trying either to forge new areas of analysis 
within Marxism or are affirming a ‘behaviourist’ or a ‘liberal-democratic’ perspective. It is 
significant that this book also has a set of essays on the problem of caste and community 
identity; it seems that researchers on political phenomena from within the Marxist perspective 
are now seriously willing to theorise on a major and privileged category of political discourse 
in our country. 


e 
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Most of the essays in the first part of the book, titled "The state in India’, form part of the 
first group mentioned above. For instance, C.P. Bhambn has developed his by now famous 
position relating to the nature of the conflicts and contradictions that determine the state’s 
role and legitimacy. Sanjeeb Mukherjee’s essay on class struggles and the state in India 
continues in this line, albeit with a different emphasis- Being interested in the crisis in the 
post-1960s period, his essay is thereby more concretely rooted 1n the examinauon of the class 
dynamics of that period. K. Raghavendra Rao's paper falls more within the second category 
as he actively dialogues with the historical dialectical precepts of Marxism in his examination 
of the ‘Indira years’. Rasheeduddin Khan’s essay attempts to theorise the differences between 
the European and the Indian examples. Arguing that the state in India has been increasing its 
power and range of activities, he relates this to what he calls ‘situational and contextual 
factors’ (i.e., new technologies and communication systems and the international division of 
labour) and operational and functional factors (1 e , the bureaucracy and the Congress party) 
Khan asserts that the Indian ‘total state’, as he terms it, cannot be reduced to mere class 
equations but should be understood to be located in the culture developed during the national 
movement. i 

Some of these ideas find reflection in another essay, that of Ashwini Ray, entitled "Towards 
a concept of a post-colonial democracy’ , This may be considered a seminal piece Ray is 
primarily concerned with the problem of the applicability and validity of propositions regard- 
ing the Indian polity that have achieved universal status in the field of political studies The, 
essay critically examines both what he calls the liberal-democratic position and the Marxist 
one. His critique of these two positions is placed in the context of an examination of received 
and emerging political processes and is replete with provocative arguments: Among others, 
that the ‘third world’ is an ideological concept, that political democracy imposed from 
above has not increased the social base of democratic consciousness and that this has sparked 
off a revivalist backlash; and that the Constitution reflects the all-class character of the 
national movement in a culture dominated by nationalism and to a lesser extent ty the 
communal divide This last point is both contentious and questionable Though Ray acknowl- 
edges and accepts that ascmptive identities play a critical role in both political management 
and its ideology as well as in defining significant trends in the political process, his essay 
attempts to explain political phenomena in purely political terms 1ather than by co-opting 
sociological explanations. 

The most interesting set of essays is in the last part of this book: ‘Identity: Class, caste and 
nation’ All these essays open up significant issues for debate. Ashish Banerjee’s essay on the 
Indian national identity, S.K. Chaube’s on ethnicity, regionalism and the problem of national 
identity, and Balveer Arora's on centrist and regional parties in India’s federal polity can be 
seen together. While the latter essay examines parties and how they reflect regionalist 
positions, Banerjee’s essay attempts to understand problems of the political management of 
the nationalist question in India and Chaube’s essay surveys the social basis of trends in ethnic 
and regional movements 

This active debate with what are called sociological categones is carned forward in Zoya 
Hasan’s paper on caste and class dynamucs in Uttar Pradesh, a question of topical significance. 
She traces the processes through which caste and community identities achieve significance at 
a political level and thereby prevent mobilisations across class solidarities, She specifically 
examines the policies of the Congress and the Lok Dal parties to show how both, in differing 
but similar manner, appealed to ascriptive positions. On the one hand she riaintains that the 
success of the Lok Dal should be located in the way it expresses both ‘caste and economic 
issues’, with negative implications for class solidanty; and on the other she maintains that 
caste should be, and ts, a fundamental issuc in structuring land relations At this juncture one 
wishes that the author had defined what she means by ‘caste’. Obvjously she is using the word 
in two senses, and both need to be clarified. 

An imaginative essay by Javeed Alam on communalism significantly links Marxist positions 
with those of social psychology Arguing that ascriptive identities are formed in the context of 


p stunted and retarded capitalism, Alam attempts to draw causal links to explain the continuation 
= 
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and articulation of ‘pre-capitalist’ or pre-modern social forms and belief systems. In order to 
understand this process, the author enters the arena of ideologies, the construction of 
subjectivities and individual histories. Though there is much that can be questioned metho- 
dologically, this essay is one that cannot be ignored either by those dealing with the subject of 
communalism, or by those interested in interdisciplinary approaches. 

This book does not represent the best of Marxist positions on contemporary polity, many 
names are missing, and so are theoretical persuasions from the Marxist-Leninist point of view. 
It is unfortunate that the ‘Introduction’ does not incorporate these points of view and restricts 
itself to the debate with liberal democratic and behaviounst positions In spite of this and 
many other problems, some of them outlined above, it is a book well worth using as a 
stepping-stone towards understanding and evaluating contemporary analytical trends relating 
to political phenomena. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SUJATA PATEL 
New Delhi 


S.M. MANDAVDHARE, Caste and land relations in India: A study of Marathwadà. New Delhi: 
Uppal Publishing House, 1989. Maps, figs., tables, notes, gloss . bibliogr , index. 
Rs. 310. 


This book, based on doctoral research, begins with an implied hypothesis that the social and agra- 
rian hierarchies go together, and examines the relationship between caste and land-ownership in 
the Marathwada region of Maharashtra. The author, who is a geographer by his academic caste, 
may be congratulated for exploring a non-traditional theme of great sociological interest 

An initial sample of fifty villages, refined further into three villages for a detailed household 
survey, was taken to marshal the necessary data. The three villages ere differentiated on the 
basis of their level of irrigation or agricultural productivity. The distribution pattern of the 
Brahmanic Hindu castes, non-Brahmanic Hindu castes, and Adi Hindus, who constituted 5.5, 
63.5 and 17 2 per cent of the total population (including Muslim and other non-caste religious 
groups) in 1931 is described. Again, the caste Hindus and Scheduled Castes are examined in 
their distribution in 1961 and 1971, but one curiously misses the desired' discussion of the 
factors explaining these patterns. Also wanting is a note on the distribution of castes in their 
specific associations. 

The historic roots of the land tenurial system and its persistence over the ages is traced 
systematically and ın detail. The only regret is that this does not help une in understanding the 
exisung pattern of distribution of land among different castes. This vital point of inquiry was 
1gnored. It is learnt that the high castes (Brahman, Marwadi, Rajput, etc.) have a higher 
proportion of landholding than their share in households. The agricultural castes (Maratha, 
Wanjari, Mali, etc.) have an equivalent share on both counts The Scheduled Castes (Mang, 
Mahar and Chamban), the artisan castes (Warik, Kachari, Sonar, etc.), and Buddhists are by 
and large deprived of land. Inequality in land distribution is greater in agro-climatically 
inferior areas. Intra-caste aisparity in land-ownership is identical among the high, agricultural 
and artisan castes, three-fourths of the land being shared by one-fourth of the households in 
every case This inequality is low in the case of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, among whom 
landlessness is rather common. Leasing, in and out, is virtually an intra-caste affair 

All these aie interesting findings, born out of serious and painstaking research There are, 
however, some conceptual problems. To begin with, the castes are classified, on pages 112-16, 
as high (status), agricultural (occupation), artsan (occupation), and Scheduled (Constitutional 
provision) Adoption of a consistent criterion was necessary fo: a study of this kind Second, 
there is an implicit assumption that all castes are expected to own land This point calls for an 
elaboration and justification. Above all, no independent scale was designed to identify the 
relative status of different castes empirically If the size of the land owned is the criterion, then 
the whole study tends to be teleological in nature. 
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All this should not detract from the overall fine quality of the work which ıs rich in 
information drawn from a survey of literature, secondary sources of data, and fieldwork. The* 
author has been successful, in a way, in his avowed objective purpose of demonstrating the 
class character of various caste groups. 


Panjab University GoPAL KRISHAN 
Chandigarh 


SUREN NAVLAKHA, Elite and social change: A study of elite formation in India (Institute of 
Economic Growth, Studies in Social Change and Development, No. 5). New Delhi: 
Sage, 1989. 190 pp. Tables, bibliogr., index Rs. 165. 


In this carefully researched work Suren Navlakha analyses the social background of the eilte 
in India and its implications for the process of change in the country. His data comes from 
three rapidly growing ‘eminent functional groups’ which attract the greatest number of 
educated professionals, namely. civil servants, industrial managers and university teachers. 
Of the 3,934 respondents approached with a mailed questionnaire, an incredible 36.40 per 
cent turned in usable responses. 

The survey reveals that while upper caste Hindus dominate the elite, the emphasis since 
Independence on equality has resulted in the induction of the upper strata from several 
backward communities into the elite ranks, often by creating such strata: "The social bases for 
elite formation thus get widened, but horizontally and not vertically' (p. 67). Though this 
creates an illusion of growing equality, it actually sharpens the already existing inequalities 

An overwhelming majority of members of the elite were of urban origin, and from families 
of *high, well-to-do and middle socio-economic status'. Their occupational backgrounds speak 
of their ‘strikingly narrow, prestigious and privileged occupational ongin’. Their educational. 
backgrounds reveal ‘intimate, pre-existing links with Western education and modern insti- 
tutional sectors' (pp. 164-65) Navlakha's findings expose the rigid structuring of the distribution 
of advantages and the stamp of the kinship-class nexus in elite formation. He shows further 
that the findings ot his survey (conducted in 1968-69) are confirmed by some recent studies of 
the elite-in-making and of the elite ın situ. 

Navlakha finds the clue to the nature of social change in the country in the antipodal nature 
of its traditional social structure. "The dominant and the labouring strata do not stand in a 
similar relationship with the traditional structure, which provides buoyancy and elasticity of 
movement to the former, while fettering and restraining the latter' (p. 177). He argues tbat 
the remarkable stability of the politico-economic system is explained by the incapacity of the 

' labouring classes to assert themselves against the existing social order. 

Thus, the need for ‘an unsparing programme of structural change that could release large 
masses of people from their age-old life of dormancy, deprivation and captivity’ (p. 22) is, as 
Navlakha rightly observes. more than simple rhetoric. In fact, it is a long overdue political 
desideratum. But, considering that the elite-led movements for modernisation and change can 
hardly be expected to undertake this historic task, and as a tangible a‘ternative is nowhere in 
sight, this book has no comfort to offer to the pessimist. 


Bangalore University N. JAYARAM 


A S. OBERAt, PRADHAN H. Prasan and M.G, SARDANA, Determinants and consequences of 
internal migration in India Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1989. x + 156 pp Tables, 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 150. i 


Recognising thé fact that population movements are integral features of the progress of 
growth and urbanisation, the authors of this volume argue that a clear and thorough under- 
standing of migration 1s essential for the formulation of appropriate migration influencing 
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policies. In this context they examine ın detail several aspects of out-migration and in- 
migration: The socio-economic characteristics of migrants; impact of mieration on the demo- 
graphic structure of the migrant households; impact of rural-to-urban migration on the quality of 
life and on the economy of the rural areas; the extent to which migrants arc absorbed into the 
urban labour market; whether rural migrants are the main cause of rising levels of unemployment 
in the urban areas; whether migrants lack access to social services in urban areas; and the policy 
implications of different types of migration flows for rural and urban development. 

The above questions are translated into several hypotheses in the second chapter. The 
senior author, along with H K. Manmohan Singh, had earlier conducted a similar study on 
the Punjab, a well-developed state. This time the authors have chosen Bihar, Kerala and 
Uttar Pradesh, three less developed states at different levels of development. 

The book has in all fourteen chapters. Chapters 3 to 5 present the findings from rural 
surveys. namely, flow and characteristics of the migrants, remittances by the out-migrants and 
their effect on the level and distribution of rural household income, and production and 
technological change in agriculture caused by migrants and return migrants Chapters 6 to 12 
present the findings of the urban surveys, bringing out the characteristics of urban in- 
migrants, their labour force participation, urban labour market and earnings, remittances by 
urban migrants and their effect on the level and distribution of urban household income, 
availability of housing and other amenities, etc. As Kerala has had substantial international 
migration, a separate chapter presents the special features of international out-migration The 
findl chapter sums up the major findings and presents policy implications 

Basing themselves on international migration from Kerala, the authors conclude that there 
is no brain-drain, particularly to the Gulf countries However, if one considers the migration 
to the developed countnes of North Amenca, Europe, or Australia. the picture may turn out 
to be different Moreover, Gulf countries do not allow migrants to settle permanently 

The authors find that rural to-urban migration is a survival strategy. Therefore, the rural 
out-migration flow cannot, and indeed should not, be stopped through direct governmental 
intervention to control or reduce the flow of migration: that would only add to misery and 
poverty in the rural areas The higher work participation rate of women noticed as a 
consequence of the out-migration of one or more family members is a positive aspect both 
from the point of view of enhancing the status of women and in terms of reducing demo- 
graphic pressures in poor rural areas. . 

Overall, the results of this study indicate that migration raises the level of income of the 
poor households. There is also some evidence that migration promotes the use of irrigation, 
leads to improvements in land and labour productivity and reduces underemployment in the 
rural areas. But the analysis also shows that the lower the level of rural development in 
general and of infrastructural development in particular, the smaller the gains from migration 
This was found in a comparison of Bihar with Kerala and Uttar Pradesh. Finally, the need for 
more rapid rural development and a clear-cut migration policy, essential components of 
overall development strategy, are stressed. 

In furnishing the background and objectives of the study (p 6). the authors give the 
impression that a comparison of the findings of the Punjab study would be made in the 
present study, but this has not been done in any chapter. Second, there are several other 
excellent migration studies from which a good deal could be learnt 

Within just 150 pages the authors have, however, presented a lot of informaiion and policy 
perspectives to the students of internal migration as also to the admunistrators/bureaucrats: 
for them this book is a must 


Jawaharlal Nehru University ; M-K. Premi 
New Delhi 
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t. 
Nancy E, Levine, The dynamics of polyandry: Kinship, domesticity and population on the 
Tibetan border. Chicago and London University of Chicago Press, 1988. xvu + 309 
pp. Figs., tables, gloss., bibliogr., index, appendices $47.50 (hardbacky $17.95 
(paperback) é 


Polyandry is indeed a rare form of social structure and is confined to a few societies. The 
book under review 1s about polyandry as it is practised among the Nyinba, an ethnic Tibetan 
community with a population of about 1,300 settled in just four *illages of north-western 
Nepal. Nancy Levine's prolonged fieldwork 1n two phases. 1973-75 and 1982-83, provided 
her with a rich undeistanding of the Nyinba domestic organisation, their marital relations and 
social life. ° 

Polyandry is generally explained as an ‘adaptive mechanism’, an institutional response to 
maintain the balance between population growth and Limited land-based resources. In the 
present study, however, though she has not fully rejected the functional stand on polyandry, 
Levine does not' aim to provide an explanation of the existence of the institution or of its 
origin Rather, she seeks to analyse the implications and consequences of polyandry for the 
Nyinba domestic, familial, kinship and village institutions. Her analysis ıs concerned with the 
quality of polyandrous mantal and familial relationships. and their consequences for socio- 
cultural systems and the village population. She moves from the tnternal to the external 
domain, from culture to social structure, presenting the cognitive or folk models first and then 
providing an analysis, at the level of organisation, of the consequences of polyandry for other 
institutional structures of society. The outward structural inks of the household as well as its 
internal structure in terms of membership and the developmental cycle are discussed in detail. 

Polyandry ts ultimately depicted as a strategy evolved by households to maximise the maie 
members and minimise the females—a preference linked to the ideology of kinship and 
fraternal unity. The people’s understanding of male and female roles and of the division of- 
labour are taken as explanatory vanables. Female work is seen as routine and repetitive and 
can be undertaken by paid workers or, in earlier days, by slaves However, men's work in 
trade and administration is seen as essentially entrustable to family members only. Further, 
there 1s cultural glonfication of man's work (1 e , trade), and devaluation of women's work 
(i e., agriculture). 

The low growth of Nyinba in demographic terms is seen as an effect of polyandry, 
undivided households and the closure of community boundanes to both immigrants and 
emigrants. Division of the household takes place or is possible only when there is a polygynous 
union in addition to the polyandrous one There is a cultural axiom that sons of different 
mothers tend to divide the household. Levine prefers to treat kinship as the central axis 
around which her analysis is built This she does because of the people's own cognition of 
kanship as being central to their lives, a fact that is expressed in fraternal polyandry. Ideas of 
kinship and heredity lead to community closure and reinforce ethnic identity 

The author breaks away from established explanations in anthropological literature regarding 
the adaptive nature of polyandry as mediating between resource availability and population 
growth The historical study of Nyinba shows a history of population growth both in balances 
as well as in stability The author considers it a fallacy to treat polyandry as a homeostatic 
mechanism. Although it may have such an effect, this effect cannot be treated as its cause. 
She perceives social reality as having the dual character of both change and stability 

The ethnography is excellent and there is extensive use of exemplary case studics throughout. 


University of Delhi JS BHANDARI 
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e? 
SANDRIA B FREITAG, ed., Culture and power in Banaras. Community, performance, and 
environment, 1800-1980. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989. xv -- 290 pp Maps, 
% plates, tables, notes, bibliogr., index Rs. 225. 


Banaras is one of the largest urban centres of north India with a long and uninterrupted 
history focused mostly on its importance as a major pilgrimage site and the heart of an inlanc 
commercial network This collection of essays, however, concentrates on a hitherto neglected 
aspect of South Asian history, namely, the processes of identity formation and self-conscious 
constructions of community, derived from public performances both at the level of elite and 
of popular culture. 

Part I of the book looks at a variety of performance genres enacted in the public spaces of 
Banaras. Collective activities in public spaces constitute the nucleus of shared urban cultural 
experience, and an analysis of such events helps to examine the relationships between the 
interests of the lower classes and castes and those of the intermediary corporations of power- 

"holding elite in Banaras. Thus Philip Lutgendorf examines the art of Ramcantmdnas exposition 
and discovers that Sanskntisation is central to the evolution of the mdnas tradition He traces 
its rise from folk popularity to elite recognition as it became the text of choice and vehicle of 
legitimation of the upwardly mobile groups and the rising mercantile communities Similarly, 
in the birth of the Hindi drama that voiced the refined tastes and reformist ideology of the 
elite, Kathryn Hansen witnessed a widening of the divide between popular and elite culture. 
In studying biraha, a Bhojpuri folk music, Scott L Marcus notices the transformation of the 
structure and content of an essentially rural genre under urban influence Banaras’ urban 
environment helped to break down the genre's social isolation and it became not so much a 
genre of a certain group of lower castes as the property of the lower classes in general. 

The second part of the book focuses on local communities in Banaras, particularly the 
process of the formation of collectivities and the potential inherent in such formation for 
popular support of political, religious and social movements Diane M Coccari examines the , 
phenomenon of Bir Babas or guardian deities of specific neighbourhoods of Banaras She sees 
in it a projection into the urban environment of the lower caste people of a rural patterning of 
sacred geography, connected with the idea of the gramadevard. In the increasingly conspicuous 
celebration of Bir Baba shrines she sees the trend toward lower class patronage of public 
events. Nita Kumar’s study of the work and leisure of the Muslim weavers of Banaras shows 
the importance of everyday practices and the close relation of popular culture and identity. 
This identity of the weavers, Kumar suggests, ıs neither simply communal nor exclusively 
occupational, but essentially ‘Banarsi’, drawing largely on the importance of locality and 
continuity with the past. 

Part III places Banaras in a variety of contexts that extend beyond its urban boundaries. 
Christopher R King observes in the Hindi movement of late 19th and early 20th century 
Banaras a process of Sanskritisation in the literal sense in which the excellence of a language 
was judged by the degree to which it incorporated the standards of Sanskrit Thus, through 
the separation from and the rejection of Urdu, Sanskritised Hindi established itself with the 
active support of the vernacular elite whose community identity centred on shuddh Hindi, 
Hinduism and an yrban alliance of service and merchant interests. In her essay on symbolic 
popular protest, Sandria B Freitag shows how the symbolic integration of state and public 
structures in Banaras through an alliance between the Maharaja and the merchant elite 
became strained in the 1920s and 1930s due to economic dislocation, and how the alienated 
lower class artisans developed their own collective activities As a result, a shared culture of 
public arenas still exists but many public arca activities are now created, organised and 
sponsored from within the lower class culture of the city Robert G Varady traces the process 
of deterioration of the local resources and ecological stability in 19th century Banaras, and 
David Arnold discovers in his study of disease and medicine in Banaras the pluralistic nature 
of its society and Culture, with sharp divisions but also the possibility of significant linkages 

The authors of these essays have shared as a focal point the participation of the non-elite 
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groups in the developments, events and political narrative of the history of Banaras Metho- 
dologically the book draws upon Peter Burke’s discussion of popular culture as majority 
culture which presupposes the existence of a'minonty culture that distinguishes itself from the 
previously shared common culture in the activities in public spaces The ‘most important 
contribution of the volume is its attempt to suggest how very localised expressions of the 
processes of identity formation and constructions of community link up with larger-histoncal 
movements, how scholars can look to the basic building blocks such as muhalla orgamisation 
or the role of akháràs for explanations of popular support and interpretation of movements 
previously explicated through the behaviour and interests of elites. The book has been very 
carefully edited by Sandna Freitag who has contributed a long essay on the history and 
political economy of Banaras which supplies the context to the following essays, as well as 
faurly exhaustive introductions to each part of the book which help to bring into relief the 
wider significance of the individual essays 


Jawaharlal Nehru University KUNAL CHAKRABARTI 
New Delhi 


JosePH T O'ConneLL, MILTON ISRAEL, WILLARD G Oxtosy et al , Sikh history and religion 
in the twentieth century. Toronto: University of Toronto, South Asian Studies Papers 
No 3,1988 vii + 496 pp. Gloss., bibliogr 


This collection can be considered a seminal contribution in terms of giving Sikh studies the 
much needed push in the right direction and in itself being a demonstration of what can be 
done. The title, perhaps, does not do justice to the vast array of topics and perspectives 
brought together under its umbrella. Most of the contributions are of a uniformly high 
standard. 

A few general remarks regarding the book are in order First, the book appears at a time 
when a deeper, more serious understanding of the Sikhs, their tradition and culture 1s almost 
necessary to their survival and the survival of India as a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural 
society Second, the credit for bringing out the book goes not only to the Canadian editors (to 
whom it ıs rightfully due) and to McLeod, for sustaining a lifetime of interest and dedication 
to Sikh studies, but also to numerous private Sikh individuals, most of them Canadians, who 
have demonstrated by their act that intellectual dialogue, discussion and understanding, and 
not arms funding, 1s the way to a peaceful future for the community. 5 

In keeping with the spirit of openness, the volume brings together authors from several 
disciplines and of varying native backgrounds. The book encompasses a ‘perception of Sikhs 
. by self and by the other’. Represented are Sikhs, non-Sikh Indians and non-Indian scholars on 
such diverse topics as theology, political science, language and culture 

It is difficult to comment on each paper for a book of this size. The review 1s therefore in 
two parts In the first part I would like to point to a major theme that seems to me to be 
touched upon by many of the papers. This has to do with the question of Sikh identity, in its 
* past, present and future dimensions. This has become a controversial subject with viewpoints 
ranging from the defensive to the cntical. For example, in part II of the book, Harjot Oberor's 
paper deals with the emergence of Sikh identity through an analysis of life-cycle rituals and 
changes in them. Oberoi argues that it was only in the late 19th century that accepted 
‘pluralisin’ within Si-h culture was set aside and one mode of cultural expression of identity 
(represented by the Khalsa ethos) made dominant. His argument that before this ‘Sikhs were 
encompasscd by Hindu society’, is based on the observation that the two communities shared 
most of their ntes of passage Although in agreement with the basic thrust of Oberors 
argument regarding the strengthening of a particular Sikh identity in the 19th century, I have 
some problems with how he arrives at his conclusion Oberot takes the Sikhs as an undifferen- 
tated community for the purpose of his argument, but actually uses evidence from only one 
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section of the Sikhs, 1.e , the Khatri Sikhs. This’ group of Sikhs shared rites of passage with 
Khatri Hindus by virtue of belonging to the same caste. Jat Sikhs do not share these rituals in 
all their detail with either Khatri Sikhs or Hindus. The same is true of other caste groups such 
as the Chamars and the Churahs. To what extent these rites of passage can be considered 
‘Hindu’ or ‘Sikh’ ın nature is a moot question. The lack of religiously differentiated inter- 
Marrying groups among the Jat Sikhs, within the Punjab, may make their case different But 
the point that I am trying to make 1s that these rituals should more properly be considered 
càste-specific rather than religion-specific. Further, besides this caste-specific particulansation in, 
Indian villages, many rites are common to the village community as a whole and cross both 
caste and religious lines. Oberoi points out one such ritual himself (p 141). One could say 
that in pre-British Punjab, religion was not the overarching determinant of identity. Although 
promulgation of the Anand Marriage Act, etc , in the 19th century are markers, a change of 
identity cannot be solely attributed to the activities of the Tat Khalsa. This complex process 
has been continuing over time. In this volume, Kerr reminds us of McLeod's argument that the 
evolution of Sikhism was heavily influenced by the values and life-style of an increasing Jat 
membership in the 17th and 18th centuries. Other scholars too have noted that a substantial 
portion of Singh identity derives from codes and customs of the Jat. It is interesting, therefore, 
that urban, mostly Khatri Sikh leaders, pushed this identity in the face of the Arya Samai 
challenge in the late 19th century. 

In his review of Fox's book, Lions of the Punjab, Kerr questions Fox's hypothesis regarding 
recruitment of Sikhs into the British army with an emphasis on the five K's being a turning 
point in the change of identity. He feels that the data on which this argument is based is too 
sketchy Shackle's paper on the Punjabi language raises the question of investigating the 
contemporary Sikh identification with Punjabi to see how this impinges on the identity 
question 

Other papers in the volume add to our knowledge of Sikh history, religion and culture in an 
informative and critical way. For example, Grewal’s paper presents a historical account of 
emerging differentiations within the Sikh community. Barrier's paper on Sikh politics in 
Bntish Punjab and Mohinder Singh's article on the Akal struggle cover well-trod ground but 
are useful in rounding out a book of this nature. So do the articles by Attar Singh, Banga, and . 
Wallace. 

McLeod's paper on Sikh theology discusses an area where serious work needs to be 
undertaken. He points to the need for an understanding of key theological terms such as 
kartar, sahaj and shabad, and other crucial terms such as miri-pirt,panth and sarab-loh, not 
only for an adequate understanding of the religious message but in order to penetrate the 
‘inner meaning of a culture or a tradition’. As an example, he shows that the word sant derives 
from sar (truth), signifying Guru Nanak's affiliation to a particular devotional tradition, but is 
loosely translated as ‘saint’. He argues that often there are no direct English equivalents and 
that mistranslating words such as gaum as ‘nation’ can be potennally disruptive in today’s 
charged atmosphere. According to him, qaum can best be translated as ‘ethnic group’. 

In ‘a lyncal piece, Darshan Singh Maini presents an erudite survey and exposition of 
Punjabi poetry in the 20th century. He analyses the social context and embedding of the 
poetry in rehgious scriptures or in ideologies sucb as Marxism. He also attempts an inter- 
cultural comparison with Western poets. Banerjee’s paper on Bengali perceptions of the 
Sikhs in the 19th and 20th centunes is a fascinating piece that tells us as much about the 
Bengalis as about the Sikhs. Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh were the two figures that 
caught the imagination of the Bengali intellectuals, and Banerjee's study shows how this 
interest percolated to the reading public through their writings. 

The section on the Sikh diaspora stresses the need for integrating diaspora studies into 
social science disciplines. Buchignani's paper attempts to draw up a framework to analyse tbe 
behaviour of diaspora Sikhs by examining acculturation theories and explanations which 
emphasise core values and beliefs over behaviour 

Leonard's and Dusenbery's papers explore unusual aspects of diaspora Sikhs; in one case, 
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Marriages of early Punjabi migrants to Califorma with Mexican women and the consequent 
identity struggles in the following generations; in the other, white converts to Sikhism, the 
followers of Yogi Harbhajan Owen Cole looks at the consequences of Sikh dispersion for 
Sikhism as a world religion. He feels that the present crisis in the Punjab could raise the 
question of whether Sikhism ts a socio-political movement of the Punjabis or a religion Like 
McLeod, he believes that the way lies in senous éxposition of the Sikh religion The book 
concludes with two articles on the present and future state of the Sikh community by two well- 
known writers on current affairs, Patwant Singh and Amnk Singh The former sensitises one 
to the lasting impact of the events of 1984 on the Sikh community O'Connell ends by 
recouping some events in Canada as they have affected the Sikhs and all three authors look 
into the future, hoping for a resolution of the present Sikh problems 


Washington, D C. RAVINDER KAUR 

NIRMALA SRINIVASAN, Prisoners of faith: A view from within New Delhi: Sage, 1989 219 pp. 
Figs., tables, notes, gloss , bibliogr , indéx, appendix Rs 185 

The Left's interest in religion, rather surprising even to itself, is justified in this book through 


a phenomenological approach to communal identity. This provides *proto-sociological insights 
mto the real stuff of history—the political economy and its macro (macho ?)-level contra- 


' dictions (p. 198)—and seeks to overcome the dilemma (some would say the impossibility) of 


combining theoretical Marxism proper with humanist, managerial approaches to the problem 
of communalism ın India. In the process, religion is of.course castrated but, quite unnecessarily, 
twice over: First, through the well-known denial of its structural significance as an expla- 
natory theory of human history, and second, through its reduction, even at the level of ethnic, 
identity, to the status of a merely 'subjective', ‘ephemeral’, ‘sedimented’, ‘relevant’ and ‘experi- 
ential’ type of knowledge—a knowledge ‘ . . -inadequate to cope with the challenges of orches- 
trated macro-level changes, such as development, to catch up with the advanced economies of the 
world. ’(p 198) The entire colonial discourse on communalism or religious conflict as a 
pathology or epidemiology of pre-modern states requiring ‘management’, is not only swallowed 
whole here, uncritically and unreflectingly, but extended to include the pre-modern individual 
in its scope! 

All religious minorities, the author would have, us believe, are really a minority of one—that 
individual, a ‘prisoner of faith’, who conforms to the social order in such a way that he becomes 
incapable of recognising his potential for ‘world-building projects’ (p. 13). Consequently, 


- - . policy makers must realise that de-construction at the institutional level begins at the 
level of reconstruction of the subjective identity to cope with the plurality of hfe- 
worlds .... The social structure of knowledge must be hberated from the grip of 
antequated institutions and stereotypes such that the individual can begin reconstruction 
as a private project (pp. 198-99). 


‘But while the realisation of this in real life is not in the author's hands, its realisation in the 
world of scholarship is, and her book sets out to achieve just that 

Ostensibly addressed to the phenomenon of communalism in India, the book appears more 
concerned with keeping up with the ‘latest’ theories of Marxism and Management in the 
West. These advanced theoretical frameworks must now be adapted to explain the irritating 
but persistent Third World problem of religious conflict. In the process, of course, justice 1s 
donè to neither. Despite the loyal deployment of imported Marxist Jargon (a glossary is 
provided for the uninitiated reader), the theoretical material in the book ends up merely 
pragmatic, just as the field material, drawn from.interviews with members of the Muslim and 
Christian minorities of Lucknow city, ends up merely descriptive, despite the brutal prolifer- 
ation of organisational concepts and typologies The concept of ‘minority’ is not a monolith, 
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we would all agree; but do we really need to divide it into *minorityism', ‘minoritiness’ and 
*mynoritisation', to convince ourselves of this? Then again, does the classification of identities 
into Core, Compartmental, Dual, Marginal and Xenophobia, and their ‘fertilisation’ with the 
social realities of Ethno-Nationalism, Ethno-Politicalism, Ethno-Classism and Secularism, 
yielding fourteen ‘identity-clusters’, really capture the ‘diversity of religious identity’ 
(pp. 89-95)? To my mind, such an exercise must be doomed to begin with since the focus for 
conceptual ngour 1s located at the level of individual, subjective evaluations. 

The rather disturbing description of social persons as ‘hallucinating’ or ‘creative’ Xenophobs or 
‘cynical’ Marginals, and so on, maybe defended as addressed to the ‘community of scholars” 
alone But as an analytic programme, it remains too close for comfort to the ethnological 
exercises of the erstwhile Imperial state In the colonial period. we, must not forget, the 
Bntish control of native populations was as much epistemological as political The author 
however appears cheerfully oblivious of this danger and presents a ‘solution’ which has been i 
linked by scholars to the very incidence and perpetuation of communalism. I refer here 
specifically to the managerial ideology of socia] reconstruction. This colours the entire anti- ) 
religious argument of the book, providing us with a particularly indigenised example of 
modern Marxism Perhaps it could not have been otherwise since Marxism ın India, unlike in 
the West, did not have to battle with an entrenched system of theological scholarship in order 
to win over the mds and hearts of people as'a competing truth. Consequently, in obedience 
to a received ‘blueprint’ of social change. the book's easy, even unthinking. dismissal of 
religion and religious identity itself amounts to an imprisoned faith, unable and unwilling to 
give a true ‘view from within’ s 
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YOHANAN FRIEDMANN, Prophecy continuous: Aspects of Ahmadi religious thought and us 
medieval background. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1988. xin + 218 pp Gloss , 
1 biblogr , index Rs 175 
n f 

The author is a well-known scholar of Islam and Muslim societies, and this detailed study of 
the controversial Ahmadi movement is a useful addition both to the study of Islam, and ` 
movements within it The book focuses on a specialised concern: The antecedents of Ahmadi 
religious ideas in classical Sunni thought The author makes the case that many of the tenets 
that appear heretical in Ahmadi religious thought were in fact contentious issues that were 
debated in the early period of Islam 

The core of Ahmadi belief rests on the status of the founder Ghulam Ahmad as *Prophet', a 
designation that challenges the Sunni belief that the Prophet Muhammad was the "Khatm- ul- 
Nabr' (the ‘seal’ of the Prophets). The main core of the book discusses the various interpre- 
tations of this idea, and itself presents the controversial conclusion that the idea that the lac 
Prophet Muhammad was the final Prophet did not become established as an essential article~_ 
of faith till the 10th century of Islam. Ahmadis claim that Ghulam Ahmad is a mujaddid 
(renewer of the religion). end muhaddath (one to whom God speaks) Drawing on Sufi works, 
such as the writings of Ibn Arábi and Shri works, Friedmann illustrates that while each of 
these titles has a history in classical thought, the Ahmadi interpretation intrinsically linked 
these to their special understanding of Prophetology, thus enhancing Ghulam Ahmad's claim 
to be a Prophet. The titles of mahdı and masth (the rightly guided one, the messiah) are, 
interestingly, attributed by the author to the need to counter the Christian missionaries who 
were active in the Punjab at the time A fascinating aspect of Ahmadi Prophetology that 
Friedmann draws out from the Ahmadi literature is the relationship between the figures of 
Moses, Christ, Muhammad and Ghulam Ahmad As a manifestation of the rightly guided 
' messiah, Ghulam Anmad claimed resemblance and affinity with Jesus, and saw himself as 
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completing the chain started by the Prophet Muhammad, just as Christ completed the chain 

initiated by Moses.’ He also saw himself as the expected avatar ot Krishna, thus claiming to be 
the fulfilment of Prophecy for Hindus alco An exploration into the reception of these ideas 
by Muslims, Hindus and Christians of the time, while beyond the stated concern of the 
author, would havé provided fascinating insights into such messianic movements that sought 
to transcend established boundaries. 

The main concern of the author is to explore the antecedents of Ahmadi Prophetology and 
other tenets of Ahmadi theology, such as the Ahmadi interpretation of had The author in 
fact confines himself to theological aspects of the movement and discusses contemporary 
developments only insofar as they concern .theological issues. The author's hmited aim 
nevertheless has far-reaching implications since its main import is that Ahmadi religious ideas 
are only a variant of ideas accepted in Sufi and Shri tradition , 

This book will be-ot interest primarily to the Islamic specialist scholar who is interested in 


V the Ahmadi movement and also to the general Islamic scholar for the maternal it brings 


` 


together on the ideas regarding Prophecy. The work 1s carefully referenced, and a selective 
bibliography 1s provided which covers both Ahmadi and non-Ahmadi sources 


Bombay ` NASREEN FAZALBHOY 


S C Matin, Modern civilizatton A crisis of fragmentation New Delm Abhinav Pubhcations, 
*1989 182 pp Figs, bibliogr , index Rs 150 7 
Here ts a fascinating book on modern civilisation. It is written primanty for thoughtful lay- 
readers unfamiliar with the technical concepts and complicated jargon of contemporary 
sociology Malik presents his perception of the ‘crisis of fragmentation’ that modern civilisauon 18 
facing in simple, straightforward language In the process, he raises an important eprstemo- 
logical issue, 1 e ,‘that the available concepts and methodologies in the humanities and social 
sciences are tnadequate for the understanding of modern civilisation as a whole And he has 
tried to present an alternative to fragmented modern civilisation (ontology) as also an 
alternative model and conceptual framework (epistemology). 

. A ^s far as the ontological alternative ıs concerned, he is working in comparative isolation; 
otherwise he would have solid support from writers such as Rufkin,-Capra, Illich, Schumacher 
and Toffler, and, nearer home, from J P.S Uberorand A Nandy But at the epistemological 
level, he is definitely not representative of contemporary writings in the field He has tried on 
his part to synthesise the Indian intellectual tradition (or traditions) with the critical tradition 
of the West At the ontological level this synthesis has succeeded to some extent, but at the 
epistemological level he follows neither the Western nor the Indian traditions. He seems to 
equate the modern Western tradition with positivism, and does not differentiate between 
swarthanumana (inference for one's own sake) and pararthanumana (inference lor others, 
1 e , for demonstration) in the Indian epistemological tradition. His ıs more the style of a 
preacher preaching to the converted, it does not really attempt to convince the reader by force 
of argument. Thus, in the end, he lacks in mgour by both Eastern (Indian) as well as Western 
intellectual standards 

Nonetheless,. especially through his ‘Preface’, ‘Introduction’ and the two chapters, ‘Ob- 
solescence in higher, research’ and ‘New ideas in biology’, Malik is able to provoke the 
reader's interest in the ‘crisis of fragmentation’ that modern civilisation is facing But the 
other nine chapters are not as worthwhile from a sociological point of view, while at the same 
time their affinity with the Indian intellectual tradition ts yet to be properly assessed and 
demonstrate. i 
Jawaharlal Nehru Universtiy. AMIT KUMAR SHARMA 

~ New Delhi ' 
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SHAILENDRA SINGH, Organizanonal stress and execunve behaviour New Delhi: Shri Ram 
Centre for Industrial Relations and Human Resources, 1990 ix + 154 pp. Tables, 
notes, bibliogr., appendices. Rs 150. 


Fortunately, organisational efficiency and productivity are today seen to be as closely related 
to managerial performance as to the performance of lower level employees. Dr Shailendra 
Singh has chosen to study executive behaviour ın organisations in order to examine how,- 
` different forms of organisational stress together with certain personal and organisational 
variables influence executive behaviour. . 

' The data gathered from 250 junior and middle level executives belonging to seven private 
and three public sector organisations of north India were subjected to multivariate analysis to 
determine conclusions on organisational stress, Job strain, organisational commitment, and 
job performance and satisfaction. The author concludes that, compared to their counterparts , 
An the middle levels of management, lower level executives experience less group cohesiveness, b 
leadership support and role authonty, while they experience more role conflict, greater sense 
of inequity, role ambiguity and role overload Similarly, Singh concludes that executives in 
the public sector organisations experience less group cohesiveness, role authonty, greater 
constraints on change, and job-requirement-c pability-mismatch, compared to those in the 
private sector The study also concludes that executives belonging to the private sector are 
better performers than those in the public sector Similarly, junior executives are found to 
experience greater stress, display more stiain and report lower organisational commitment, 
lower job performance and lower job satisfaction 

THe author 1s inordinately preoccupied with establishing statistical correlations between the 
different variables, but the study does not provide any insight into the reasons or circum- 
stances for the existence of these variables: The author suggests that absence of group 
cohesiveness and constraints on change in the public-sector are due to the lack of informal and 
lateral interaction, among the executives, but this explanation 1s no better than any layman's 
guess. Tne argument, derived by implication from statistical correlation, that the publie sector 
executives' efforts to follow rules and "regulations: contradict or deny them opportunity to 
develop informal relationships among themselves is unfathomable. 

The book is full of statements-which are made with no substantive proof of their veracity. 
For example, the aüthor argues that with increasing age executives develop adaptive mechanisms 
to handle jobs and thus experience less job stress Extrinsic and tangible rewards appear to 
the author to be the only variables which enhance organisational, commitment (p 71). The 
author repeatedly states that the higher the age and hierarchical position, the higher the level 
of job satisfaction Do these statements assume that there are no intrinsic factors in a job 
which may enhance or reduce motivation, or does he mean that all the executives at lower 
leve! positions are necessarily dissatisfied, while all those at the higher levels are’ always 
satisfied? Above all, a sample of 250 executives, functioning in vaned capacities and hierarchical 
levels and spread across.as many as ten public and private sector organisations, appears 
grossly inadequate to suggest such far-reaching conclusions as those arrived in this book. 


aot 


University of Delhi KURIAKOSE MAMKOOTTAM 


Auri. CHAKRABORTY, Social stress and mental health: A social-psychiatric field study of 
Calcutta New Delhi Sage, 1990. 200 pp Maps, tables, bibliogr., index. Rs 185. 
Enough has already been said and written. about industrialisation and urbanisation. Yet a 
sociologist working on developmental issues would always like to know the discontents of 
industrialisation and urbanisauon—the way men and women in big demonic aties are suffering, 
lhe way neurosis becomes the order of the day or, to use a- Freudian metaphor, the way 

' Thanatos triumphs over the Eros. It is important to know the way social actors perceive the 4 
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world—their pains'and sufferings, anguish and lost dreams This ‘soft’ data may enable the’ 
sociologist to redefine or alter many established paradigms end myths about progress and 
development 

It is in this context that Ayita Chakraborty’s book has to be located—a book that enters the 
zone of social psychology, yet is meaningful enough for those working on urban sociology, 
anomie or social problems Her book shows how the twin evils—industrialisation and urban- 
isation—have made Calcutta what it 1s, a termt™ vercrowded city characterised by poverty, 
unemployment and death-wish, a city that, despite many myths about its culture and its 
Marxian politics, breeds neurosis, fear, ontological insecurity 

All the techniques, Statistics, tables that Ajita Chakraborty has provided reveal just one 
thing—happiness has become an impossible proposition in a culturé that makes human beings 
perpetually insecure. That is why a 'social-psychiatric field study of Calcutta’ does not remain 


' merely a clinical exercise, its sociological imagination is sharp and intense The problem of 


mental health, the author knows, cannot be studied in isolation, 1t has to be related to 
sociological factors'like industnalisation and urbanisation. And Calcutta 1s not just Calcutta. 
Calcutta shows the fate of modern India’s development, an unrestrained ugly growth of 
urbanisation. That 1s perhaps the added reason for the relevance of this work. 

In the late 1970s, a comprehensive health and socio-economic survey of Calcutta was 
conducted by the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authonty in collaboration with the 
Health Department of the Government of West Bengal and the Indian Statistical Institute. 
The present study was conducted as an independent part of this survey A household survey 
and structured interviews were conducted on a sample of 2,512 families and 13,335 individuals 
to see the frequency of mental disorders, classified by Chakraborty into two types. Of these, 
the ‘psychoses’ group represents the ‘major illness’ such as schizophrenia The other group 
constitutes 'psychoneuroses' or ‘minor illness’. 

The high rate of neuroses (109.6/1,000) in Calcutta, according to Chakraborty, 1s not 
surprising. As she writes: ‘We believe that Bengalis in Calcutta and its suburbs are subjected 
to considerable stréss, due to the prevailing conditions. Among the reasons given for their 
feelings of distress were adverse circumstances, unemployment, insecunity, poverty, illness, 
etc. The atmosphere in the city during the field work was ridden with anxiety. Failure to cope 
with this anxiety made it pathological.’ 

The neurosis 1s all-pervading: Women and widows, unemployed young people and helpless 
aged men and women—there is no escape. Because together with economic insecurity and 
poverty, the society has also lost its moral power, the power that consoles, integrates, 
harmonises, the power that makes people believe that they matter and that they are significant! 
Ajita Chakraborty’s work, it is true, ıs not a text on culture, development or ethics It is just 
based on a large survey. Ajita Chakraborty is not Ench Fromm or R D. Laing! She does not 
philosophise. Her ‘science’, her ‘techniques’, her statistics are designed to provide us with a 
package of information: How Calcuttans are suffering, about their poor appetite or delayed 
sleep; exhaustion or lack of confidence, hysterical conversion or nervous tension Yet, the 
significance of the kind of work that her book provides can by,no means be underestimated It 
makes us aware of our collective unhappiness, an existential truth to which sociologists cannot 
remain indifferent 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avurt PATHAK 
New Delhi E 


> Lina M Fruzzern, The gift of a virgin. Women, marriage, and ritual in a Bengali society. 


Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1990 (reprint). xi + 178 pp Plates, notes, gloss., 
bibliogr.. index. Rs 55 (paperback) . 


"Women's ntuals', wntes Lina Fruzzetti, ‘express the separateness as well as the relatedness 
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between male- and female-dominated spheres of activity ` They ‘are the best place for looking 

at the indigenous definition of a woman's world and within that world at the complementarity 

of male ‘and’ female as it affects all domains of Bengali society’ (p 118) This is the basic 
premise underlying Fruzzetti’s sociologically sophisticated and ethnographically nch account 
of marriage in Bengali society, The gift of a virgin, onginally publ.shed by Rutgers University 

Press in 1982 (see the review by T.N. Madan in CIS 17 2.1983), and now reissued by OUP, 

Delhi. in a paperback edition. It is also the justification for the special attention that Fruzzetti 

pays hereto the stri dcars, the women's rituals that run parallel to the Brahmanical rites in the 

ntual cycle of Bengali marriage 

Fruzzetti is probably correct when she points out that the relatively autonomous domain of 
women's rituals, characterised by the stri ácárs and bratas, has not received due attention, and 
her monograph certainly helps to remedy this lacuna But one should not be misled by her use 
of the term ‘complementarity’ to describe the logic of the relationship between the male/ ` 
public/Brahmanical and female/private/non-Brahmanical ritual domains In the ultimate 
analysis, Fruzzetti sees these domains as homologous—the same message, but in a different 
register As she puts it: "Through stri àcars. married women attempt to achieve the same 
results as do the priests in the more complex Brahmanic ritual forms (pitjas)’ (p. 122). In 
other words; the exegesis of women's rituals merely supplements and supports the picture that 
emerges from a study of Brahmanical rituals, while the ‘complementarity’ which is Fruzzetti's 
constant refrain appears to be something of a metaphoric extrapolation from the dominant 
reproductive ideology of Bengali culture. ‘Both types of ritual [1.e., the sirt dcars and the 

Brahmanic rituals] are coficerned with the same theme: male and female union through the 

complementary roles of the sexes in securing the immortality of the male hne’ (p 121, 

emphasis added). 

One wonders whether this is the whole story. For instance, describing the stri ācār of 

playing with cowries (kaure khela), she writes (pp 80-81). 

* Seniority and sex are not barners in the games since all the males present in the house are 
included: áttrya, jämä, jñatı, and also kutum, most of whom attend the night festivities 
Men, even one's HB (with whom an avoidance relationship is normally observed) partı- 
cipate. — .. This is a time of mirth and joy among all the married women, a time of 
bantering and much lewd joking, light irreverence, laughing, and a lot of running around 
Amid much teasing and sexual joking, they apply colored water, oil and colored powder, 
turmenc and water to each other One is reminded of the festival of color and role reversal 
at the time of Holt. 


Without wishing to romanticise the current scholarly preoccupation with seeking out the 
feminine voice from within hegemonic discourse, passages such as the above do suggest that 
stri ácárs may offer moments or spaces for interrogation of, if not of active resistance to, 
dominant constructions of femininity Though Fruzzetti speaks of the plurality of women's 
statuses, these are for her merely the successive, structurally contrasting stages of the female 
life-cycle. Virgin; wife and mother; and widow. Unfortunately, homogenisation i is a tendency 
inherent in the ‘cultural’ approach to kinship, and the effect in this case 1s enhanced by the 
author's commitment to Dumont's ‘holistic’ theory of Indian society whereby marnage is 
conceived primarily as an instrument for the affirmation and reaffirmation of caste status 
through the encompassing idiom of ‘purity’. 

The gift of a virgin contains three brief appendices, one of them a note on ‘Sociological 
studies of Indian women’ which is the intellectual context of Fruzzetti’s own cultural analysis 
of the separate (but not inferior) private world of women's ntuals The note begins (p 142): 


Since independence the position of women in Indian society has undergone changes as a 
result of social and political changes. According to recent work by social scientists, women 
in India have become emancipated and modern in contrast to their preindependende 
position, which was one of subordination and exploitation. 
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This may have A a plausıble readıng of the state-of-the-art ın the early 1970s, and ıt would 
also by and large characterise contemporary popular understandıngs of the ‘status of women’ 
in India But it certainly does not do justice to the present state-of-the-art ın 1990, to the . 
greater sophistication of which this monograph has already contributed substantially 


Jawaharlal Nehru Untversity PATRICIA UBEROL 
New Delhi ` - 
STREE SHAKTI SANGHATANA, compiled, ‘We were making history’. . . Life stones of women in 


the Telangana people's struggle. New Delhi: Kali for Women/London: Zed Press, 1989. 
i vu + 290 pp. Plates, gloss Rs. 160. d 


With We were making history, Stree Shakti Sanghatana has made a unique, contribution to 
understanding of the women’s dimension of the Telangana struggle. The subjective experiences 
of many women who took up arms to struggle against the Nizam, the landlords and the police 
are beautifully woven against the matrix of the communist ideology that explicitly tried to 
uphold socialism and equality on the one hand, and on the other implicitly reinforced feudal 
and patriarchal values in the treatment of their women The book questions whether the Left 
groups had really seen women's issues 1n a perspective that would liberate women from the 
gnp of feudal ideology and patriarchal family norms. 

The opening chapter broadly covers the historical background of the Telangana struggle 
along with the women's testimonies to their sacrifices and aspirations, and suggests that the 
movement failed to recognise the contributions of women and their personal experiences in 
the movement. 

The second chapter explains the objective of the book * — . to reclaim a past and celebrate 
a lineage of resistance and growth, for to be deprived of a past ıs to inherit an impoverished 
present and a future sealed off from change’ (p 19, ‘emphasis added) This chapter (by 

` P Sundarayya and Renu Chakravarthy) critically analyses some of the recorded documents 
of the struggle. It brings out the fact that these documents see women's role in the struggle as 
a contribution to something that existed independent of them. It says that '. . their “contn- 
butions" are often analysed and judged not according to their value or importance for women, 
but according to their “use” for the movement . .' (p 20). Thus the chapter extends the 
understanding of socialism to the realm of the 'private and personal' where women are 
considered only for their ‘use’ value. 

The remaining chapters (3 to 18) are living testimonies of women who belonged to different 
social classes. They explain in detail women's voluntary entry into the struggle ‘at the cost of 
their families and their lives .. and their experience of liberation within themselves as their 
horizons of understanding expanded and their frustration when they were forced back to . 
the conformity of domestic life, once the struggle was called off ` The narration shows how 
even an ambitious socialism could not be completely free of the feudalism in which members 
were moulded in their understanding of women. 

An ‘Afterword’ discusses in detail this conflict within the Party which overtly professed the 
equality of womén by fighting against child marnage, wife-beating, rape, etc , but covertly 
wanted to protect the reputation of their men, hesitating to absorb inta their ranks women 
who had left their husbands (pp 263-69) it brings out strongly the yawning gap that existed 
between socialist ideology and the experiences of women in every day life—e.g.. the lack of 
political thinking on the problems of sexuality and reproduction The underground existence 
threw men and women together, but women nonetheless had to bear the *responsibility' and 
were expected to,play the traditional virtuous role It questions the attitudes of the Party that 
allotted mostly domestic roles to women, like cooking, nursing the sick, keeping the den and 
assisting in office,work (p 271) It questions the very logic and value of the training given to 
women ın Party ideology that touched little of their personal experiences. It questions the 

r callous decision of the Party hierarchy to send their women back to domestic life when the 
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struggle was called off, when they had already actually broken the ‘purdah’ of family 
ideology .. the laxman rekha (p 259). i 

The last two chapters describe the experiences of researchers 1n the course of data collection 
and the limitations of language (in translation) in explaining sume of the insights and 
concepts 

On the whole the book poses a challenge for socialist thinkers in their understanding of 
women. How far can the Party ideology penetrate the ‘personal’ realm of individuals? Can the 
patriarchal, feudal mould «f the family and its culture ever be broken? If broken, what is the 
alternate socialist culture? 

This book gives the impression that socialist thought on the issue of women has not changed 
very much since the 1940s Thus proposition has to be further explored because a stagnant 
ideology will soon lose its missionary character. 


Jamia Millia Islamia MARY ALPHONSE 
New Delhi i 
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MADELEINE BIARDEAU, Hindutsm The anthropology of a civilization (tr. from French by 
Richard Nice) French Studies in South Asian Culture and Society, HII. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1989. vi + 187 pp. Notes, gloss Rs. 135. 


Professor Biardeau's text on Hinduism appeared initially in French in 1981. It was addressed 
to the curious French non-specialist already familiar with her European, Christian legacy— 
which, consequently, is the recurrent foil in the analysis. The text moves gracefully between 
the nuances of the texts of the tradition and the contemporary practice 1n homes and temples 
and diverse localities. The grateful reader may yet miss the usual scholarly armour, and an 
index. 

Biardeau's focus ıs on the structure of, the differentiation within, and the flows of ideas in 
the vedic/Hindu tradition over the millennia. This tradition did not give itself a chronological 
frame around, which to see its own temporal passages accurately. Consequently, Biardeau 
tracks the major concepts—the notions around the: Absolute, the paths to salvation and 
liberation (including bhakn and tantrism), the levels of dharma, the varieties of renunciation 
and of knowledge, the multitude of gods and goddesses—through the full textual range—the 
vedas, samhitas, brahmanas, aranyakas, upanisads, shastras, epics, puranas and much else— 
teasing out the mutual relationships of ideas delicately. 

The corpus considered is exceedingly complex; and it has been remarkable more for its 
uninhibited play with symbols and speculation than for its search for consistency—either 
internally or with empirical experience. An important control for bringing this heap of ideas 
to order lies in correlating them with the sat and the regional bases of the various strands, 
appropnating the social anthropologist's—especially the structuralist's—point of view. To 
pack it all into some 150 pages ıs a tour de force 

The student of modern India will read—and re-read—the last chapter on 'Hinduism and the 
future’ The tone of scholarly indulgence towards another culture in the earlier chapters yields 
here partially to one of appraising the tradition coolly, with gentle ironies, in terms of its past 
attitudes and contemporary difficultues This note can close with Biardeau’s own concluding 
meditation 


The ideology which might be a vehicle for [the] enormous material transformation— 
the necessity of which is not denied—ás still be to born... Some think that the new 
material conditions will create the appropriate ideology; but it may be doubted whether , 
things have ever happened in that way 1n history. Others, more sensitive to the role of 
1deas and values. will auxiously wonder how India will equip herself mentally to face the 
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new challenges. Until then, India will live as best she can and^will perbaps take on a face 
that no one could have predicted. 3 


Jawaharlal Nehru University , SATISH SABERWAL 
New Delhi 
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ROBERT Linaat, Royautés Bouddhiques Asoka, et la fonction royule à Ceylan. Paris. Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 1989 271 pp. Maps, plates, bibliogr , index 
Ff. 160. 


The theme of this book—the function of kingship and its relation with Buddhism—was the 
focus of the lectures which Robert Lingat gave in 1968-70, before his death 1n 1972. Lingat's 
earlier major work on law gained considerable recognition with its translation into English as 
The classical law of India. Subsequently, he worked on Buddhism and kingship in Southeast 
Asia, a subject which he tackled by first examining the evidence on the Mauryan king Agoka, 
after which he turned to kingship in early Sri Lanka. These two themes constitute the two 
parts of the present book which is based on the notes left by him and has been put together by 
Gerard Fussman and Eric Meyer 

Lingat argues that there is a contradiction in the discussion on kingship in Buddhist texts 
The ideal before the king is both the cakkavath or universal emperor whose rule is determined 
by the just law, as well as the bodhisattva or previous incarnation of a Buddha, an ideal that 
emphasises renunciation. The first king who tried to resolve this contradiction, according to 
Lingat, was ASoka In assessing A$oka, Lingat maintains that there are two A$okas The 
- histoncal figure of the inscriptions, and the personality which emerges from the legends in 
various Buddhist sources. The two are distinct in spite of attempts by historians to merge 
them The model for Buddhist texts was not the historical ASoka but the legend Thus, Lingat 
explains the absence of any mention of the campaign of Kalinga in the legendary accounts by 
asserting that, according to Buddhist concepts, war was not the way of defending a kingdom 
and, moreover, that Asoka’s interest ın Buddhism was in any case conditioned by other 
factors as well Such a dichotomy seems somewhat exaggerated since the legendary character 
of A$oka in the Buddhist sources varies Within the same text there are some facets of 
A$oka's activities which would agree.with other historical sources and some which are 
certainly different 

When discussing politics and religion in the Buddhist kingdom of Sri Lanka, Lingat makes 
the interesting statement that it is not a Buddhist who becomes a king, it is a king who 
becomes a Buddhist. Because Sr Lanka is said to have been sanctified by the Buddha, the 
king, according:to Buddhist sources, had to maintain this religion. Kings profess Buddhism 
but are often consecrated by Brahmanical ceremonies, a situation that prevailed in some of 
the kingdoms of Southeast Asia as well. This becomes more obvious, as Lingat argues, after 
the Cola invasion of Sri Lanka which intensified caste and introduced parallels from Indian 
usage. But this raises other contradictions since the concepts of power in Buddhist and 
Brahmanical texts draw on different cosmological visions These he then sets in the context of 
the differing role of Buddhism vis-à-vis the king, the clerics and the ordinary people. 

Lingat's study, even where one may disagree with him, is a worthwhile addition to the 
recent and rich scholarship on kingship and Buddhism, for it sketches in yet a few more facets 
of this relationship 


Jawaharlal Nehru University f RomiLa THAPAR 
New Delhi 
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I. Juua LesLiE, The perfect wife The orthodox Hindu tradition according to the Stridharma- 
paddhati of Tryambakayajvan. Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1989. xn -- 329 pp. 
Figs , plates, texts, notes, bibliogr., index, appendix. Rs. 225 


The perfect wife is an uncommon book for its successful weaving together of the best.of the 
Indological tradition with a much needed gender emphasis, now occasionally evident in the 
social sciences Leslie is a classical scholar, sensitive to contemporary issues, Who works with 
traditional materials and interacts with traditional scholars to analyse an 18th century Sanskrit 
text dealing with the duties of women. In doing so she avoids the double trap into which many 
scholars fall of writing a purely Indological work or a purely polemical feminist work The 
importance of Leslie's work lies in the fact that the Stridharmapaddhat: ıs the only extant 
work of the orthodox Hindu tradition enumerating the qualities of the ‘perfect’ wife while at 
the same time codifying the great debates on the status and roles of women 

In a competent introduction Leslie sets the text and the need for the text in the context of 
partly internal and partly external compulsions The writing of the Stridharmapaddhat: was of 
some significance given the logic of the Maratha court at Tanjore. where polygamy was the 
rule, with its intrigues and counter-intrigues among the many elite women Apart from legally 


' wedded wives each king had a series of concubines and mistresses and between them they 


produced numerous sons It is not surprising that historians write of disputed successions, the 
‘interference’ of queens and mistresses in ‘public’ life, poisonings, ‘domestic’ tensions and the 
consequent ‘effects on the administration of the state’ As Leslie points out, in such a context 
8 work prescribing the *proper' behaviour of women might well have appeared to kings and 


. ministers to be a project of vital importance (p. 20) 


This was the internal compulsion. The external compulsion, as outlined by one of the most 
prominent women ın the court, was the concern that people were turning away from the 
Hindu principles because of Muslim influence. Dipamba, the senior wife of Ekoji, is known to 
have commissioned two Marathi texts on Stridharma and may well have been the patron of 
Tryambakayajvan’s Stridharmapaddhan. Additionally, the challenges to the orthodox 
Brahmanical tradition, especially its womanhood, could come from the ‘insidious’ influence 
of Christian missionaries and European traders whose presence was being established in the 
area, as also from the customs of the local Tami! population, in particular of those women of 
the lower castes involved in the productive sphere and apparently ‘enjoying’ far greater 
freedom than the women in the Maratha court 

In such a context, the text of Tryambaka may be located in a foundational principle of the 
Mimamsa philosophy that something can be prohibited only if its occurrence ıs possible. What 
the text is setting out to do is to combat a subversion of the whole edifice of social ‘order’ 
through the actions of recalcitrant women. Thus while the text advocates conformity the 
treatise itself is a powerful admission of the power of non-conformist women to wreck the 
basic structure of Hindu orthodoxy, the caste system, or as I would like to put it, the power of 
all women to be non-conformist As the Bhagavad Gita summarises the position when 
women are ‘corrupted’ all is lost What the Strrdharmapaddhat: demonstrates rather sharply is 
a running thread in the conservative Hindu texts: The upper caste Hindu woman as the object 
of moral panic. According to the conservative texts, women's innate nature is sinful because 
their sexuality 1s rampant and uncontrollable Unfortunately for the Brahman 1deolugues 
however, the caste ordet and the property order are contingent upon women’s compliance in 
reproducing them without ‘leakages’. This is the reason for the obsessive anxiety in the 
Brahmanical texts about the kaltyuga where the low castes, with the collaboration of high 
caste women, can upturn the fragile moral order (i e , the social order) As the Bhagavad 
Gita puts it: ‘When adharma trumphs, it is women folk who are corrupted;-and once the 
women are corrupted there will be a mixing of castes (varnasamkaray (1 41) with all the 
horrors that it entails—hell and destruction (1.4244). 

This takes us to the core of the Stridharmapaddhati and of Leslie’s handling of it: A 
fascinating and original digression on the inherent nature of women. The strisvabháva of 
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women is sinful, lascivious and lying. For the Stridharmapaddhati the insuperable problem 1s: 
If women are innately wicked, what is the point of instructing them to be virtuous? There is 
also the other major contradiction which 1s that although women are intrinsically Shudras they 
give birth to men of the upper castes To resolve both these issues all the Brahmanical genius 
must be brought to bear, including falling back on textual manipulation. Tryambaka ac- 
knowledges-that the strisvabhdva of women is ın conflict with their stridharma In an important 
analysis Leslie extends the point by showing that the texts also reveal that a demonaic 
svabhava is the maternal heritage of women in direct’ opposition to the siridharma of the 
Brahmanical priest, the paternal hentage of women. The ‘radical’ resolution of this conflict 
within the orthodox tradition is that while condemnation and fear are directed at women as 
biological creatures and as representatives of a wild untamed nature, praise is directed at 
women as social entities. As social entities women become paragons of virtue in whom the 
biological has been effectively tamed and controlled. Strisvabhdva (nature) then is conquered 
by stridharrna (culture) 

A close look at the Stridharmapaddhan indicates that the powerful model of the pativrata 
thus plays a crucial role in the ‘taming’ of women Once internalised by them it also makes 
them complicit in their own subordination. Ultimate social control 1s effectively and imper- 
ceptibly achieved when the subordinated not only accept their condition but consider it a 
mark of distinction What the 18th century Stridharmapaddhan also unwittingly indicates 1s 
that not all women at all times accepted their condition nor considered it a mark of distinction: 
Hence the need for repeated reiteration of the duties of women, including the exhortation to 
women to mount the husband's pyre. The Stridharmapaddhati was a complete manual on the 
way women ‘ought’ to behave, written in order to counteract the potential or actual 'recal- 
citrance’ of women 

In The perfect wife, Leslie provides us with a model of scholarship which is honest and 
analytical in handling the orthodox tradition on women 


Nehru Memorial Museum and Library UMA CHAKRAVARTI 
New Delhi 


JAWAHARLAL HaNpoo, Folklore: An introduction. Mysore Central Institute of Indian Lan- 
guages, .1989. viii + 171 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 30 


BRENDA E F. Beck, PETER J CLAus, PRAPHULLA DATTA Goswami and JAWAHARLAL HANDOO , 
eds., Folktales of India (first Indian edition) Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1989 Map, 
plates, indexes, notes, bibliogr. Rs 130. 


The first book' is an addition to the already long list of text books that purport to give a 
historical overview of folkloristics. The only significant contribution that the author makes is 
in his account of the developments in Indian folklore studies from the ‘Missionary period’ 
onwards. However, even this suffers from the superficial manner in which the theme is 
treated No cffort is made to examine the problems posed in the different periods in the 
growth of folklore studies in the country or to relate them to wider social phenomena which 
could perhaps explain why particular problems were articulated in a certain way The author 
feels that he has accomplished his task by delineating three phases in thc history of folk- 
loristics in India—the ‘Missionary’, ‘Nationalistic’ and ‘Academic’ periods 

The second book is supposed to be a representative anthology of the folktales of India. The 
authors take pains to stress the diversity of their collection. There are ninety-nine stories from, 
fourteen different languages, all of them collected from oral sour es, by eightcen regional 
folklorists The stones are classified according to broad themes, c g . ‘Suitors and maidens’, 
‘New Brides and Grooms’, ‘Parents and Children’, ‘Knowledge and the Fool’, ‘Origin Tales’. 
and so on. By using this particular classificatory scheme, the authors wish to draw attention to 


* 
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the contrast that A K Ramanujam makes between the classical and folk forms of expression. 
In his introduction to this book, Ramanujam says that whereas myths form part of a public 
and performative genre, folktales tend to be part of a domestic genre, they deal with more 
‘homely paradigms’ ‘Myths, by and large, divinize the human; folktales humanize the divine’. 
In another context Van Gennep had said that the ‘folk mind’ articulated itself in the 
subjunctive mode He used Vasihinger's term, ‘the world-asaf' to characterise the attitudes 
people have to the world through folklore. They are not necessarily convinced of the absolute 
truth of their belief systems, but for the purposes of everyday life they act as if they were 
This ıs an important point, one that would have consequences for the method of data 


_ collection, for the styles of reporting and more significantly for the way in which a particular 


problematique ts carved out and addressed However, in this regard both volumes leave much 
to be desired They are not unique in this. Unfortunately a lot of the work that goes under the 
name of folkloristics still reflects the preoccupations that moved the early European folklorists to 
collect popular sayings, folk customs and so on, phenomena that they thought were in danger 
of extinction as the processes of urbanisation and industrialisation threatened the ways of life 
of the ‘folk’. Many modern folklorists still think in terms of ‘survivals’ They view societies in 
terms of cultural objects, as 'exotica' that need to be documented. The tragedy ts, of course, 
when the societies that they study become aware of themselves as objects for folkloristics and 
adopt the same relationship to their own culture; when they treat social phenomena like 
dances or rituals as unique possessions that must be preserved. rather_than as alternative 
modes of expression tliat have an intrinsic dynamism that allows for the potential of change. 
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Myron WEINER, Sons of the soil Migration and ethnic conflict in India Delhi: Oxford 
University Press. 1988 xvin + 383 pp Maps, notes, tables, bibliogr , index. Rs. 100. 


This book ıs an Indian reprint of the 1978 edition published by Princeton University. Indian 
journals had not given the book much publicity at the time, but now that ethnic conflict 1s 
recognised as an issue of major social concern, this new edition is sure to be welcomed as a 
very relevant addition to the literature on inter-state migration as well as on ethnic conflict 
In a neo-classical frame, the migration of labour 1s regarded as a welcome phenomenon in 
the sense that it tends to equalise prices. But what happens if the factors of production (in this 
case labour) are not homogeneous? This ts where Weiner's contribution becomes relevant 
According to Weiner such a situation can lead to resentment against the migrants among the 
local inhabitants and give rise to a theory of ‘sons of the soil’ Weiner has taken up the cases of 
(1) Bengali immigration to Assam, (it) non-tribals in Chota Nagpur; (ur) Mulkis (born of the 
soil) against migrants in Hyderabad; and (iv) the conflict between Shiv Sena and Tamil and 


other migrants in Bombay. In all these cases, the migrants were more successful, more 


industrious, and occupied some of the best positions in various industries. Hence the local 
people felt threatened and political parties were able to capitalise on the situation. Almost all 
state governments have adopted ‘sons of the soil’ quota systems 

Thus, even though economic factors encourage mobility of factors of production, cultural 
and political factors inhibit such movement by generating ethnic conflicts. Of course, the 
occurrence of ethnic conflicts 1s not unusual in a cross-cultural scenario (for instance, so-called 
‘dot-busting’ in the United States), but what makes the Indian situation distressing 1s the fact 
that the victims belong to the same broad pan-Indian culture 

This book is an eye-opener for economists who believe tn the neo-classical theory of 
development per se in a developing economy 
Insutute of Social Sciences Bibvur MOHANTY 
New Delhi 
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RANVINDER SINGH SANDHU, The City and us slums: A sociological study. Amntsar: Guru 
Nanak Dev University, 1989 xit + 194 pp Figs., tables, notes, bibkogr:; index. Rs. 60 
(hardbáck)/Rs. 50 (paperback) 


Sandhu’s study of the slums of Amritsar—á medium-sized city of Punjab on the Pakistan 
border—is a welcome departure from the stereotyped practice (in this country) of confining 
the study of this great stigma on the face of moder civilisation to the metropolitan areas 
alone. f ` 

Taking as its starting point generalisations drawn from studies of slums in metropolitan 
cities, Sandhu’s work concludes that the only features shared with them are (i) that the majority 
of-the slum-dwellers have been drawn from among the Scheduled Castes; and (1) that the 
persons belonging to higher castes among the slum-dwellers are socio-economically better-off 
compared with their counterparts among the Scheduled Castes. ' 

After reviewing the literature on slums in India, Sandhu has studied the problem, in its 
well-identified aspects, on the basis of carefully selected samples, placing the city and its slums 
in a proper historical perspective. Of special interest are his observations and analyses of 
slum-dwellers’ adherence to or deviance from basic social institutions like family, neighbour- 
hood and friendship circles, and also of their feelings of despair as well as their aspirations 

Sandhu would do well to follow this,study up with another round of more detailed 
investigation in the same habitations in order to obtain deeper insights into the qualitative 
aspects of the problem, as also to provide an idea of change over a period of time 
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Editorial 


Without our intending to do so, the present number of Contributions has 
turned out: to be mainly a Criticism and Discussion issue. 

In the first of the Discussion papers, F.G. Bailey queries the notion of 
holism and, the emphasis on ideology (including religious ideologies) in the 
work of some contemporary scholars in the field of the sociology of India. 
By an interesting coincidence we are also able to publish here Nur Yalman’s 
essay, which seeks to account for the dissatisfaction with the ideology of 
secularism that has become manifest worldwide in recent years, particularly in 
West Asia and India. Less sceptical of these critiques than Professor 
Bailey, Professor Yalman nevertheless cautions against the swing of the 
pendulum to the other extreme of anti-secularism. 

Next we have Jonathan Parry’s critical discussion of some aspects of 
recent work on the notions of auspiciousness and purity. He cautions 
against a too-facile differentiation between the two concepts—a swing of 
the pendulum, again, away from the earlier uncritical conflation of these 
ideas. In a brief response to Dr. Parry’s criticism, T.N. Madan calls for a 
differentiation between the use of concepts for descriptive and for analytical 
(theoretical) purposes, and argues for a comprehensive paradigm of Hindu 
society built on the relationship of auspiciousness and purity. 

Finally, McKim Marriott responds to the review articles on his use of 
Hindu categories of thought in developing an ethnosociology of India, 
which were published in Contributions 24, 2 (1990). Professors Akos Ostér 
and Lina Fruzzetti continue the discussion. (Their paper was not available 
to Professor Marriott when he wrote his rejoinder.) 

As ın the previous years, the concluding article of this volume of Contri- 
butions is offered as a contribution to clarifying the notion of a sociology of 
India. Written by Mariza Peirano, a Brazilian anthropologist, it provides 
an insightful and fascinating commentary on the debate, employing it to 
illumine the character of the anthropological enterprise in her country. 
Like Professor Peirano's essay, Professor D.L. Sheth's review article 
presents some very insightful observations on a recent sociological debate 
of critical importance, namely, the significance of seeing regional caste 
systems as the unchanging building blocks of society in India in the context 
of the policy of reservations. 


* 


To mark the completion of the twenty-fifth year of publication of Contri- 
butions (new series), a set of indexes (authors’ names, titles of articles, and 
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‘book reviews) is included at the end of this number. As announced in the 
first issue of the current volume, editorial responsibility for the journal will 
` change hands at the end of the year. It has been a unique experience and I 
have learnt a great deal from it. I have enjoyed it too. Jti! 


l July 199] T.N. MADAN 
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Are Sudras entitled to ride in the palanquin? 


K.I. Koppedrayer 


Introduction 


About a two-hour bus ride south of the temple city of Citamparam is a Saiva 
centre known as the Dharmapuram Adhinam.' It is one of a small cluster 
of non-Brahmin centres (Sanskrit matha, Tamil matam) in the Tanjavur 
district of Tamil Nadu." Mathas, usually defined as monasteries or seminaries 
(Derret 1963: 509ff.; Nandi 1972: 77ff.; Nilakantha Sastri 1970: 628ff.; 
Stein 1982; 236), are fairly common features in the south Indian religious 
landscape, but for reasons that are not clear, they have been neglected in 
. the scholarly literature about India. Beyond the odd reference to Hindu 
‘monastic institutions’, a label that is not entirely appropriate to describe 
these centres, there are but few studies that have explored the workings of 
the south Indian mafhas in any depth (Nambi Aroonan 1981; Odie 1981; 
Rajamanikkam 1962, 1964; Yocum 1986, 1990). This paper is an attempt 
to make a further contribution to our understanding of the non-Brahmin 
mathas of south India, by examining the way one centre, the Dharmapuram 





K.I. Koppedrayer teaches at the Department of Religion and Culture, Wilfred Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3C5, Canada 





' An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual mecting of the American 
Academy of Religion. Atlanta, Georgia, 1986. Doctoral fellowships awarded by the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada in the years 1982-85 supported thc 
research that made this paper possible. During 1983-84 and 1985. Sri-la-Sri Canmukatécika 
Nànacampanta ‘Paramacarya Cuvamika|, Gurumahasannidhanam of the Dharmapuram 
Adhinam, graciously permitted his institution to be opened to me and so enabled me to carry 
out my research. 

? There are four non-Brahmin institutions within 20 kilometres or so of each other in the 
Tanjavur district. These are the Tiruvavatuturar Adhinam, the Sünyanarkoil Adhinam, the 
Dharmapuram Adhinam, and an institution subordinate to Dharmapuram known as the Kasi 
Matha at Tiruppanantal F.R. Hemmingway, in Madras District Gazetteers. Tanjore (p. 232). 
believes the term adhinam (as in Dharmapuram Adhinam) to designate ‘ceptral mathas 
exercising control and supervision over subordinate mathas and other institutions such as 
temples’. The term suggests ‘property’ and possibly refers to the role such centres have played 
in the administration of temple endowments. By the mid-18th century. the term adhinam 
(Tamil dtfnam) replaces matha in copper-plate grants to Dharmapuram. Tiruvüvatuturai und 
several other pu d centres. 
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Adhinam, presents itself to others through its display and use of ritual 
images and symbols. 

I begin my discussion with a short introduction to the Dharmapuram 
Adhinam, then I direct my attention to its use of ritual symbols. The first 
one I discuss is the palanquin, which features in one of Dharmapuram's 
most important celebrations: The palanquin is used in this rite to make 
several statements about the Dharmapuram Adhinam and about the rights 
and privileges of its members. In order to unpack these statements, I turn 
to the background of the centre and its hagiographic literature. Here, I 
encounter another ritual image, the samādhi shrine of Dharmapuram's 
founder. It figures centrally in one particular story, which explains how the 
then head of the institution happened to compile a rather unusual text, the 
Varnàsramacandrika. In my discussions of the story, the shrine, and the 
text, I find that the common understanding of a ma[ha as a place of 
religious retreat no longer seems appropriate. The centre has too many 
social and political involvements to be simply a place where individuals 
worked out their salvation. My conclusions summarise the dimensions of 
these involvements, and suggest that we need to broaden our understanding 
of the centres (or mathas) that we call monastic institutions. 


The Dharmapuram Adhinam 


The religious institution at Dharmapuram dates to the late 16th century, 
when, according to traditional accounts (Arunachalam 1972: 12-67), a 
Karkatha Vēļāļa ascetic who originally hailed from what is now Ramnad 
district in Tamil Nadu took up residence in a matha near the Dharma- 
purisvara temple at Dharmapuram. Known to the members of the Adhinam 
as Kurufiánacampantar, he received Saiva initiations from the famous 
Nanaprakacar of Tiruvarur.? That initiation imparted to him knowledge of 
Saiva rituals and so enabled him to conduct the worship of his personal 
deity, Cokkanatha, whose /inga form he had miraculously received in 
Madurai.* Once he demonstrated his spiritual qualifications, he was sent by 
Nanaprakacar to Dharmapuram where he installed Cokkanatha in matha, 
initiated disciples in turn into his spiritual lineage, and established some 
degree of control over the affairs of the Dharmapurisvara temple (Aruna- 
chalam 1972: 61). Then, after designating a successor, he entered a state of 
samadhi (a union with God) while still inhabiting his physical body. 


? Kurufiánacampantar's preceptor ts the 16th century Kamalaifianaprakacar who is Known 
for such works as the Ttrumaluvdfippuránam He 1s mentioned in an inscription (ARE no 104 
of 1911) at Sikkil, dated 1562-63, which identifies him as supervisor of the accounts of temples 
at Sikkil, Vàtakutr, Votacén, and other places Another inscription from the Pudukkottai 
district. (Pudukkottat, no. 955) records the construction of a matha for [a disciple of] 
Nànaprakácar-Pantáram of Tiruvarur. 

* Cókkanátha is the name of the portable image of Sundaresvara, Minaksi's consort (Fuller 
1984- 11—12) 
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The spiritual lineage of Kurufianacampantar has flourished. Today's 
head (1991) of the Dharmapuram Adhinam is the twenty-sixth preceptor 
of the line in succession from Kurufianacampantar. It draws its initiated 
ascetic members from five caste groupings, the so-called ‘Saiva’ castes: 
Pillai, Tontaimantalam Mutaliyar, Saiva Cettiyar, Karkattar Vēļāļa, and 
Técikar or Otuvar, all of which are considered by their members to be 
high, though, non-Brahmin, castes. Most of families which have contributed 
sons to the lineage have had long-standing affiliations with the Adhinam. 
The lineage, which is in effect a religious brotherhood, also admits lay 
members of the same caste groupings. These lay members are eligible to 
receive modified versions of the same initiations administered to the 
ascetic members, though today few in fact have done so. The initiations 
are part of the corpus of Saiva siddhànta practices followed by the 
lineage that have their roots in the 4gamic tradition (Brunner-Lachaux 
1977: xxx-xlv). 

The institution at Dharmapuram now covers an area about two hectares 
in size housing the mafha, three temples, numerous samadhi shrines, a 
Tévaram pafhasalà (traditional school for temple hymnsingers), an àgamic 
pathaSala (traditional school for temple priests), an Oriental college and a 
Saiva siddhanta research institution, a clinic, a cooperative store, stables, 
residences and gardens. At the core of this complex is the mafha where 
Cokkanatha, the tutelary deity of Dharmapuram's lineage, is installed and 
where the reception halls and the institution's main administrative offices 
are found. In addition to administering the affairs of the three temples 
located at Dharmapuram, the Sri Jñānapurīśvara temple (which will be 
discussed later in this paper), the Dharmapurisvara temple, and the 
Mahàlaksmi temple, the Dharmapuram Adhinam oversees the administra- 
tion of three kattalais (endowments providing for special rites in certain 
temples) and the management of twenty-three other Saivite temples in 
south India (Mutt and temples 1981: 8-66). In its present capacity as 
temple overlord, the institution manages thousands of hectares of fertile 
land, much of which is in the Tanjavur district (Nambi Aroonan 1981: 83). 
It also has considerable investments in real estate; not only in near-by 
Mayilatuturai, but also in places like Madras, Trichy, Citamparam and 
Madurai. 

Though today much of the Adhinam's attention is directed to its activities 
as landlord and temple administrator, its internal make-up is defined 
ritually. As noted above, membership within the institution is mediated by 
one's eligibility to receive the Saiva initiations—samayadiksa, visesadiksá, 
and nirvanadiksa—which is determined not only by caste background, but 
also by certain imperceptible spiritual qualifications. Within the majha, 
daily puja to. COkkanatha must be undertaken by a qualified member of the 
spiritual lineage; if not conducted daily, the lineage, and hence the institution, 
would forfeit its right to exist under present laws regulating religious 
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institutions in south India (Murugan 1983: 57—59). And significantly, its 
calendar year is marked by ritual performance, the most important of 
which is the annual celebration of gurupuja. 

Gurupüjá commemorates Kurufianacampantar's samādhi, or what is 
known in Dharmapuram’s hagiographic literature (Celvakkanapati 1984: 
108, passim) as the preceptor's ‘attainment of the fullness of Siva’ (Tamil 
civaparipüranam), i.e., his death. At its most fundamental level, the rite 
pays homage to the institution's first guru. In that sense gurupüJd is a time 
in which both the lineage and its tradition are reconsecrated, but there is 
more than just that to the celebration. The celebration of gurupüjà is also 
an occasion when the institution makes some very significant statements 
about itself and its members in a public arena. I turn now to one of these 
statements, made just before the climax of the festivities of gurupüjà. 


The palanquin 


The statement is made during a night procession in which the head of the 
institution is carried on a palanquin through the four streets that surround 
the temples and matha at Dharmapuram. The head of the Adhinam, or 
Gurumahasannidhanam (Tamil kurumakacannitànam, ‘the sacred presence 
of the guru"), approaches the palanquin escorted by disciples and followers. A 
life-long celibate, he wears ochre cloth and his body is marked with sacred 
ash. On his feet are solid gold sandals. An attendant holds a parasol over 
his head; two of his initiated disciples (tampiran) follow bearing palmyra 
fans. At his side is his first disciple, Sri-la-Sri Muttukumaracuvamittampiran, 
the head of the Kasi Matha of Tiruppananta], a subordinate, or ‘disciple’ 
(Sisya) matha of the Dharmapurum Adhinam, Musicians entertain them, 
while a guard brandishing a sword clears a path through the crowd. After 
he mounts the palanquin, elephants, musicians and torchbearers lead the 
procession; along the way, the palanquin pauses at each house on the four 


* The relationship between the centres at Tiruppanantal and Dharmapuram has an intriguing 
past. According to the traditional accounts of both Dharmapuram and Tiruppanantal, 
Kumarakurupárar, a disciple of Dharmapuram, opened a matha in Kasi at the behest of his 
preceptor, the fourth in the line of preceptors at Dharmapuram (Cümináta Ayyar 1976: 7; 
Kuru Valipatu 1982 19; Mutharasu 1973: 4). 

The centre at Kasi thrived as an outpost of Dharmapuram and as an institution in its own 
right. Then, in the early 18th century, the tenth preceptor of Dharmapuram had the head- 
quarters of the Kast Matha moved to Tiruppanantal, a site quite near Dharmapuram 

A major dispute between the two centres arose in the late 19th century over the question of 
succession at Tiruppanantàl The centre at Tiruvàávatuturai was implicated in the dispute. It 
was eventually resolved in favour of Dharmapuram. The proceedings, recorded in Indian 
law review (1887). give a synopsis of the two centres' interactions. 

Because the centre at Tiruppanantal is considered to have been founded by a disciple of 
Dharmapuram. and because its head is supposed to be chosen from among the disciples of 
Dharmapuram, it ıs considered a disciple matha of Dharmapuram. It does, however, retain a 
certain autonomy in its doings, especially in its financial affairs. 
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streets. Here devotees (who are also employees of his institution) meet him 
with puja trays and offerings and receive his blessings and gifts in return. 
After Gurumahasannidhanam completes the circuit, he is returned to the 
matha for the climax of the festival in which his devotees honour him in an 
elaborate puja performed by Muttukumaàracuvàmittampiràn, his first 
disciple. 


Symbolic language of gurupüjà 


The symbols displayed during the night procession make some significant 
statements about Dharmapuram Adhinam. Some of the symbols Guru- 
mahasannidhanam wears—ochre cloth, sacred ash, earrings, rudradksa—are 
commonly associated with Saiva ascetics. Displayed by Gurumahasan- 
nidhanam, not only during this procession, but at all times, they mark 
more than a state of asceticism; they mark membership in a spiritual 
lineage. These emblems, acquired during the stages of initiation that 
admitted him as an ascetic member to the lineage at Dharmapuram, define 
his place in Dharmapuram's lineage. 

Other symbols employed in this event—the ornamentation, the parasol, 
the sandals, the fans, the elephants, and of course the palanquin—are the 
unmistakable marks of the preceptor. To use an Indian idiom, tbey 
demonstrate that Gurumahasannidhanam is pervaded with preceptorness; 
they mark his place as head of the lineage. They are also signs of royalty, 
though the implications of that affinity (and they are many) will not be 
discussed here. The use of these symbols in a public procession is signi- 
ficant. Ritual manuals dating well before the founding of this centre 
defined the meaning and use of such symbols as the parasol, the sandals, 
the palanquin, etc. (Brunner-Lachaux 1977: 484). To any south Indian 
Saivite, their significance is at once apparent: to display these symbols is to 
lay claim to a certain status. 


Right of preceptorhood 


The right to display such symbols is acquired through the rite of dcary- 
abhuseka, the anointment of the preceptor. At Dharmapuram today, the rite 
will be administered to an ascetic member of the order only when he will be 
nominated as successor to Gurumahasannidhanam, the head of the insti- 
tution. The symbols of preceptor that come under one’s control after 
dcüryübhiseka mark both the leader and the seat of authority of the 
lineage. Thus, Gurumahasannidhanam's mounting of the palanquin pro- 
claims not only that he is a preceptor, but also that he, as head of the 
lineage, embodies the lineage's vitality in a very real sense. In effect, the 
act of carrying Gurumahasannidhanam in night procession during the 
celebration of gurupüjá is an assertion that members of the Dharmapuram 
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Adhinam have the right to preceptorhood. Made in a public arena, this 
gesture lays claim to the Adhinam's right to exist, for the lineage is 
coterminous with the institution. 

Whether this claim has always been acceptable in Dharmapuram’s social 
milieu is an important question. A story, still told in Dharmapuram, 
suggests not. It comes from the body of hagiographic material Dharmapuram 
has maintained about its line of preceptors (Arunachalam 1972: 78; Cattai- 
natattampiran 1930: 5-12; Celvakkanapati 1984: 113-15; Kalyànacuntara 
Técikar 1970: 373-81) and relates a crisis that occurred about one hundred 
years after Kurufianacampantar came to dwell at Dharmapuram. The inci- 
dent took place in the Sri J fianapuri$varaswaàmi temple, situated just adjacent 
to the Dharmapurisvara temple to the north of the matha. According to the 
Adhinam’s tradition, the temple is built on the site where Kurunàn- 
acampantar's body is interred,‘ though members of his lineage see the 
shrine as more than just a tomb shrine. As I noted above, accounts of 
Kurunanacampantar’s life (Arunachalam 1972: 65) tell us that after he had 
designated a disciple as successor, he entered the eternal state of samadhi. 
The temple marks that samādhı where, for the members of the Adhinam, 
Kurufianacampantar lives on in a state of fullness of Siva, shedding grace 
on his devotees. 


Defence of the samadhi 


On one occasion Dharmapuram's seventh head, the 17th century Sri-la-Sri 
Tiruvampalatécikar, had to defend the sanctity of this site. In brief 
(summarised from Cattainatattampiran 1930: 5-12), here is the account: 


The king of Tanjavur’ happened to be passing through Dharampuram 
while on a pilgrimage of Kaverippümpattinam, where he wished to 


* Mutt and temples (1981: 66) states that the fourth head, Sri-la-Sri Macilamanitécikar, 
completed the construction of the temple. Dr A.V Jeyachandrun, Director of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Research Institute of Dharmapuram in 1985 suggested (personal communication) 
that the temple may date to the 11th century and that the samadhi was incorporated into an 
already existing structure. , 

? The editor of the 1932 version of the story identifies the king as Accyutadevaràya Nayaka 
of Tanjavur (1572-1614), though Dharmapuram's most recent hagiographic accounts either 
leave the king anonymous, or identify him as Ek6ji I, an early Maratha ruler in Tanjavur, 
thus coordinating a more probable estimate of the time Tiruvampalatécikar headed Dharma- 
puram with the chronology of the Maratha dynasty in Tanjavur Accyutaràya Nayaka ıs 
mentioned as the benefactor of another text produced by the head of another matha located 
quite near to Dharmapuram. There are several indications, which cannot be discussed here, 
that suggest the Varndsramacandnka (1930) was identified with this text. The text is $ivà- 
grayogin's Saivasannydsapaddhati (1932), which was compiled at the end of the 16th century. 
It 1s addressed to the Tanjavur ruler as well as to Vijayanagara Sadāśıvarāyya, ruling in 
Karnataka. Govinda Diksitar, who 1s mentioned later in the story, served as the advisor 
to—and was patronised by—both Cevappa Nüyaka and Accyutaráya Nàyaka. 
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bathe at the confluence of the Kaveri River and the ocean. Just as the 
king's palanquin entered Dharmapuram, the gongs sounded the puja in 
the temple of Sri Jñānapurīśvaraswāmi [Tamil Sri Nànacampantap- 
perumàn], the shrine where the samadhi of Kurunanacampantar is 
located. The king ordered his retinue to halt in front of the temple, and, 
descending from the palanquin, he worshipped. He then undertook to 
continue on the way. 

However, some smárta brahmins in the king's retinue, who were jealous 
of the Saivagamic practices, questioned the king’s action by telling him 
that he, a ksatriya, had, out of ignorance, polluted himself by worshipping 
at the samadhi of a südra. They told the king that he would have to 
undertake a purification ritual and, lest anyone else make the same 
mistake, he should have the temple destroyed. As he had no opportunity 
to investigate the matter (and as his time to experience the preceptor's 
grace had come), the king responded to the words of his srmárta advisors 
by ordering some of his men to carry out the destruction of the temple as 
they wished. The king again resumed the march. 

His men entered the temple armed with crowbars. Inside, shocked 
worshippers reproached the king's men for the act they were about to 
commit. Though their arguments convinced the king's men of the 
impropriety of their action, the soldiers responded that they, servants of 
the king, could only follow his orders and carry out the destruction of 
the temple. The devotees then ran to Tiruvampalatécikar and begged 
him to go to the king to have him stop this horrible action 
Tiruvampalatécikar, however, contemplated: 


Jf it is said that God is weak, 

Then it may be said a great disaster has come to the temple. 
But, what point is there in perceiving others as the cause 
Of that which is created and destroyed by you alone?* 


Comforting the disciples, he mused, 


When a calamity has come to afflict the Saiva temples in a country, 
Oh Lord, am I to renounce the king of that country? 

Or renounce you, who imparts the experience of actions' fruition? 
Tell me. 

That which is there, will it vanish? That which is not, will it come? 
Will a flood not fill in the ditch? 

Oh my ignorant heart, which secretly mutters as if bewitched, 
Has Siva died? 


Then Tiruvampalatécikar, gathering resolve, called all of his disciples to 


* The verses uttered by Tiruvampalatécikar were composed by Kurufanacampantar (Civa- 
potaka caram: verses 105, 106 and 104). See Celvakkanapati (1984 117, notes 66 and 67) 
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him and repeated the paricákgara [the mantra, namacciváya], using the 
form that includes the bija [the initial syllable om: om namacciváya| and 
concluded with the astramantra. As he did this, blood began to gush in 
the temple from every spot the soldiers’ crowbars hit. The king's soldiers, 
in turn, fell down in a state of unconsciousness. 

Meanwhile, the king, who had left Dharmapuram, was proceeding on 
the way to Kàverippümpattinam. But, at the moment the soldiers had 
begun to wield their crowbars, the king became blind in both eyes and 
his smárta followers lost their power of speech. The king and his followers 
were at first astonished at this event, but then the king understood that 
it was related to the order he had given earlier to pull down a temple. 

Dispatching a few men to hurry back to stop the destruction at the 
temple, he turned around and headed back towards Dharmapuram. He 
was met by the men he had sent ahead of him. As they described the 
pandemonium in the temple, he grew more horrified at what he had 
effected when he heeded the words of his smarta advisors. A 

The king then summoned some wise men who lived in Dharmapuram. 
They recounted the history of Kurufianacampantar and told of the 
greatness of the guru [gurumürtam] that had been installed there. Their 
words were like atonement to the king. He calmed down, dismissed his 
army, and humbly entered the maftha. 

He came before Tiruvampalatécikar, prostrated before him like a 
devotee, and begged in self-reproach that he be able to expiate the 
wickedness his ignorant act had brought about. Tiruvampalatécikar 
took him to the temple, where the Lord gave him sight in one eye so 
that he could take darsana of Sri Jianacampantapperuman. 

With the sight of one eye restored, the king was able to see the blood 
gushing in the temple and his men lying about unconscious. He again 
besought Tiruvampalatécikar, who took vibAüti [sacred ash] and strewed it 
on the soldiers to revive them. As they rose and worshipped at the 
guru's shrine, blood stopped flowing in the temple. 

After Tiruvampalatécikar and the king, along with his retinue, took 
darsana of the Lord, they returned to the matha. There the king entreated 
Tiruvampalatecikar to restore the sight of his other eye and to return the 
power of speech to his smarta advisors. Tiruvampalatécikar told the 
king to complete his pilgrimage to Kaverippumpattinam and then return 
to Dharmapuram, where he was to stay for the period of one manfalam 
[approximately forty-five days], worshipping Sri Jnànacampantapperumàn. 

The king followed Tiruvampalatécikar's instructions. When he returned 
from Kàverippümpattinam he set up camp in the southeast side of 
Dharmapuram and worshipped daily in the temple. One day, the king 
approached Tiruvampalatécikar, saying, ‘My advisors had said that you 
are a sédra and that you are not qualified for the state of sannyasa.’ 

The king said that this statement had led to his state of confusion. He 
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entreated Tiruvampalatécikar to bless him with the truth, established 
beyond doubt on the basis of the Agamas, that all four varnas had the 
right to sannyása. Tiruvampalatécikar thus compiled the Varnasrama- 
candrika and taught it to the king and others. The smárta followers, who 
earlier had degraded the king for worshipping at the temple of Sri 
Nanacampantapperuman, felt ashamed of their ignorance of Agamic 
rules and they paid respect to Tiruvampalatécikar. 

At the end of their prescribed period of stay the king had sight restored 
to his other eye and his smarta followers recovered their ability to speak. 
The king then established the arttayamakatfajai, an endowment of tax- 
free land entitled to be used to conduct the arttayama [Sanskrit arthajama, 
final sacred period of the day] puja, since he had first worshipped Sti 
Jüànapuri$vara at that time. Taking leave of Tiruvampalatécikar, the 
king returned to Tanjavur laden with presents. 

When the king's advisor, Govinda Diksitar, heard of the miraculous 
event that had taken place, he himself came to Dharmapuram and had 
his doubts on these points clarified by Tiruvampalatécikar. When the 
time to leave came, however, Govinda Diksitar found himself almost 
unable to bear the separation from this teacher. As a result, he established 
a matha for Tiruvampalatécikar [i.e., for his lineage] at Tiruccattimurram 
where puja and máhesvarapüjá [a ritual in which the followers of the 
mafha are fed] were conducted daily. Govinda Diksitar also installed an 
image of Tiruvampalatécikar at Tiruvaiyaru,’ where he endowed Tiru- 
vampalatécikar with the management of the temple in order that all the 
temple’s rituals, festivals, and so on, would be conducted without lapse. 


This account, coming from the annals of the institution, reflects a process in 
which representatives of the matha felt an obligation to authenticate their 
existence. This account presents a charter for legitimacy; 1t squarely 
addresses the question of whether Kurufianacampantar was eligible to be 
what his followers and worshippers claimed, and whether they in turn were 


* This temple is administered by Dharmapuram at present. Dharmapuram's connections 
with this temple may actually go back to the lineage of Nanaprakacar. the guru of Dharma- 
puram's founder. Another of Nánaprakácar's disciples, Nànakküttar. the author of the Tiru- 
valyárruppurünam, was stationed at Tiruvaiyaru in the late 16th century For more information 
on Nanakkittar, see Arunachalam (1977: 194—201). Exactly what Nanakkuttar’ s function was 
at the temple i is unkown, but he may have played a role in temple management, similar to the 
role the hagiography attributes to Kurufiénacampantar at Dharmapuram and to the role 
assigned to Nanaprakacar at several temples in the inscription discussed 1n note 3 A large 
network consisting of members of different spiritual lineages was actively involved in temple 
affairs during this period. Copper-plates in the possession of both the centres at Dharmapuram 
and Tiruvavatuturai often refer to members of their lineages overseeing endowments while 
stationed at various temples Moreover, the lineages can be traced from references to 
preceptors and lineages (and thus institutional affiliations) that appear in the introductory 
passages to the many talapurünam texts produced during this period, although to date little 
attention has been paid to this information. 
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entitled to perpetuate that claim as institutionalised in the samadhi shrine, 
the lineage and the Adhinam. 


` Proof of legitimacy 


To thesè questions the story clearly answers yes; the very objections the 
smärta Brahmins raised struck them dumb; the king was blinded by his 
folly. The non-Brahmins of Dharmapuram ultimately triumph; the sacrality 
of Kurufiánacampantar's shrine met the challenges of the smarta Brahmins. 
Indeed, the demonstration of this sacrality is extremely significant. In the 
account, Tiruvampalatécikar proves the sanctity of the shrine through his 
repetition of the sabija paricaksara, the mantra namaccivaya that is prefaced 
with the syllable om, the bija or seed into which all the force of the mantra 
is condensed. The outpouring of blood in the temple, the unconsciousness 
of the king’s men, the king's blindness, and his srmárta advisors’ dumbness, 
were all precipitated by his repetition of this form of the mantra. 

Tiruvampalatécikar’s use of the sabija form makes an important state- 
ment. The weak, the infirm, women, and Südras, even initiated Südras, 
were ordinarily forbidden the use of om in their mantras (Saivaparibhasa 
1982: 296-98). For Tiruvampalatécikar to subdue his challengers with this 
form of the mantra evinced that he, the living embodiment of Kurufiàna- 
campantar's sacrality, was endowed with a power that transcended their 
imputations. The demonstration of this power culminates with the king's 
penance, for the king was able to recover his sight only after extended daily 
worship at Kurufanacampantar’s shrine. The most potent symbol of a 
religious institution is the never-ceasing ritual at its founder's samadhi. 

At the same time, however, the way the story makes its point is intriguing: 
the label of Südra that is applied to Kurunanacampantar, and thus to the 
institution at Dharmapuram, is never questioned. In fact, the story relates 
that Tiruvampalatécikar went so far as to defend his status as a Südra by 
compiling the Varnàsramacandrika. 


Varnasramacandrika 


This text, apparently dating to the la‘ ` 17th century," is a compilation of 
agamic and puranic sources, linked together with a commentary. As both 
its name and source material indicate, it is in Sanskrit, not Tamil, the 
language of Dharmapuram's own canon." Though it addresses the question 


© Assuming that the text was compiled by Tiruvampalatécikar, to whom it is credited in its 
colophon (p 136), then the text dates to the late 17th century. Dating of the matha’s 
preceptors is extremely problematic Celvakkanapati (1984 113) gives 1670-80 as the time of 
Tiruvampalatécikar. 

" The lineage at Dharmapuram recognises the Tamil Tirumurai and fourteen Tamil texts 
variously known as the Meykantar $astras or the Saiva siddhànta &üstras as the authoritative 
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of eligibility, the Varndsramacandrika does not accomplish what the story 
claims, namely, that Südras are eligible to take sannydsa. Rather, it argues 
for the right of Südras to receive all levels of Saiva initiation, samayadiksá, 
visesayadiksa, nirvanadiksa and acaryabhiseka discussed above. 

These stages of initiation have little to do with the vedic consecrations, 
or with the dharmasastric samskaras, based on the investiture of the sacred 
thread, that demarcate the classical stages of life, the last of which is 
sannyása. Instead, the Saiva initiations progressively admit the qualified 
initiate into the cycle of agamic practices centred on the worship of Siva 
through mantra and mudra (Gonda 1977: 160-215). Though considerations of 
concepts such as varna and drama sometimes feature in discussions of 
rites in 4gamic sources (Brunner-Lachaux 1964: 451-72), such notions are 
essentially alien to the tradition’s basic formulation. Ripeness of soul, signs 
of grace, the proper preceptor, previous stages of initiation, and so on, are 
the initiate’s prerequisites (Saivaparibhasa 1982: 293-95). In contrast, in a 
‘vedic’ system, the principle of hierarchy determines qualification. 


Sat Südras 


When the Varndsramacandrika defends the right of the Südra to receive 
Saiva initiation, its position is neither revolutionary nor radical so far as the 
agamic tradition is concerned. Certain 4gamic sources (Brunner-Lachaux 
1964: 460ff.), which the Varnasramacandrika cites, had already considered 
the question of the Südras eligibility. Not all agamic texts raise the question 
and not all texts agree on the Südra's rights (Brunner-Lachaux 1964: 461-62, 
1977: xxix and 155-56), but in general, the texts that discuss the question 
resolve it by citing particular qualities of sat Südras (‘pure’ Südras) that 
override the prohibitions pertaining to Südras (who, by implication, are 
ordinarily asat, or ‘impure’). 

Sat Südras are described by the agamic ritual manuals as those Südras 
who come from 'good' families, do not drink liquor, adhere rigorously to the 
daily rites prescribed by the àgamas, and who are devotees of Siva (Brunner- 
Lachaux 1964: 686; Saivaparibhasa 1982: 292). These qualities, assumed by 
rather than ascribed to the Südra, indicate that the initiate has attained the 
requisite state of purity that characterises readiness for initiation. In effect, 
the sat Südra has acquired a state of purity which offsets his ordinarily 


works of its tradition. Like other Saiva siddhànta centres, it has produced its own set of Tamil 
works. also numbering fourteen, which are known as pantára śāstras. Apart from the 
Varndsramacandnka, there are scarcely any works from Dharmapuram using Sansknt Sri 
Velliyampalavanattampiran, a disciple of the centre, wrote commentaries on Mutti nittayam 
and Ndnaparana vilakkam, works by Kurufdnacampantar Both these glosses quote extensively 
from Sanskrit sources, many of which are no longer extant. Sri Velliyampalavánattampirán 
lived at the'beginning of the 18th century and was patronised by a ruler of Mysore. Both of 
these factors may have influenced his use of Sanskrit material 
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impure state. On the basis of that characterisation, the sat Südra is 
admitted to agamic rites, though there 1s some attempt to restrict the 
Südra's range of ritual activity. 

These works provide the context of the Varnásramacandrika's discussion 
of adhikara (right or qualification). A late text, the Varnásramacandrika 
distills several centuries of references to varna and àásrama into a detailed 
defense of the Südra's place in àgamic practices. Its conclusions, as noted 
above, make no major departures from ideas already established in agamic 
texts. In arguing that ‘pure’ Südras (sat Südras) manifest in their good 
attributes the ‘ripeness of the soul’, and thus readiness for initiation (Varna- 
Sramacandrika 1930: 20-23), it is only summarising the position found in 
certain àgamic works. Likewise, when the Varnasramacandrika states that 
initiation itself burns off any lingering effects of birth or sats (ibid.: 24-26). 
it is reiterating what has previously been argued. 


Naisthikacarya 


However, the text argues not only for the right of the Südra to receive 
initiation, but also that the Sidra has the right to become a preceptor. This 
assertion is buttressed by an argument that the-naisthikacarya, or teacher 
who has maintained life-long celibacy, is a superior teacher (Varnásrama- 
candrika 1930: 90, sloka 505-08, and vyakhyd 334). This position, like most 
others, is not new to the Varnásramacandrika. The Acintyavisvasadakhya 
made the same claim (Brunner-Lachaux 1977: 484). The support the 
Varnásramacandrika offers for this assertion pertains mainly to the char- 
acteristics of naisthika—dispassion, etc.—that would signify a qualified 
preceptor (Varndsramacandrika 1930: 82-83, sloka 467-70). As well, the 
assertion is somewhat moderate. While maintaining that the naisthikacarya 
is a superior teacher, the Varnásramacandrika recognises that the whole 
issue of who—the sannydsin, the grhastin, etc.—is the best teacher is 
essentially a useless question because of the many contexts to which it can 
be applied (ibid.: 84, vydkhyd 296ff.). 

Informing the Varnásramacandrika's discussion of the naisthikacarya is 
the strong emphasis placed on purity acquired through life-long celibacy. 
In light of the āgamic position on sat versus asat Südras, this emphasis takes 
on an added dimension, for a Sidra ácárya's state of life-long celibacy 
offsets any inherent impurity ordinarily associated with the Sidra. At 
Dharmapuram, the distinguishing characteristic of the members of the 
lineage has been the state of life-long celibacy. Notwithstandirig the varna 
category ascribed to them, the members of Dharmapuram's lineage are 
life-long celibates. What separates them from other Velalas is their state of 
naisthika. 

There seems to be another reason for the conclusion that the naisthikacarva 
is a superior teacher. The Varnasramacandrika is somewhat hesitant to 
openly accord the Sidra all dharmasastric stages of life, because it is never 
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quite willing to argue that the Südra is entitled to dharmagastric samskdras.” 
While never actually denying the Sidra either vanaprastha or sannyása, the 
latter two stages of life, the text focuses on the state of brahmacarya, which 
is classed as of two types: bhautika, a temporary state leading to the state 
of householder, and naisthika, a state of life-long celibacy (pp. 76-77, sloka 
428-36). In effect, the Südra is admitted to either life-long celibacy 
(naisthika) or a marriage (grhastha) (p. 88, sloka 488-90, vyakhya 322-26), 
states that accord with but do not impinge upon dharmaéastric stages. 
Without ever defying dharmasastric proscriptions, the Varndsramacandrika 
manages to bypass their efficacy. 

As a late 17th century text, the Varnáframacandrika was produced after 
the fact. It was compiled well after Dharmapuram had begun to flourish as 
a centre controlled by a lineage of non-Brahmin preceptors who were 
themselves life-long celibates. Its arguments reflected Dharmapuram’s 
interests, which entailed much more than ritual concerns. An example is 
seen in its discussion of the superior preceptor. While exalting the status of 
the teacher who is narsthika, the text never denigrates the grhastacarya, the 
teacher who is a householder. The Varnàsramacandrika's somewhat 
equivocal position on which preceptor—iife-long celibate or householder— is 
superior mirrored Dharmapuram’s complementary relationship with other 
corporate groups in south India. The sivdcarya, the initiated priest who 
conducts the rites in the temples, falls under the category of grhastácárya. 
According to the agamic system, only those priests who have living wives 
are entitled to serve in temples (Varnásramacandrika 1930: 88, vyakhya 
324; see also Fuller 1984: 30-32). 


Patronage and temple administration 
At the time that the Varnáframacandrika was compiled, the centre had a 
vested interest in the temple priest's performance of temple rituals that 
went beyond the location of Kurufianacampantar’s samadhi. Well before 
the centre produced the text, it had begun to acquire control over the 
administration of certain rituals in a network of temples in the Tanjavur 
and nearby Trichonopoly districts. The increasing influence the centre 
began to wield as temple administrator is recorded in the centre’s collection of 
copper-plate grants that span several centuries and come from several 
types of donors." By the early 18th century, the Dharmapuram Adhinam 


" On the question of dharmagastnc samskdras, the Varnasramacandrika does refer (p 38), 
for example, to a sacred thread worn by the Sidra during ntuals which, as far as I know, is not 
worn by any of the members of Dharmapuram today. 

"' The entire collection at Dharmapuram numbers seventeen. Of these, only a few have 
been published in Taricai Mardtuyar Ceppétukal—50 (see Iracu 1983) Pulavar Ce. Irácu of 
the Department of Epigraphy. Tamil University of Tanjavur generously provided me with 
transcripts of the copper-plates from the Saiva centres of the Tanjavur district. I am thankful 
to both him and to Dr Y Subbaray: 'u of the same department for their help in reading this 
material 
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was one of several non-Brahmin centres that were being given administrative 
control over land or income endowments (Kaftajais) made to temples for 
the upkeep of specific daily rituals. In the grants that marked this distri- 
bution of authority, the head of the lineage was named in the capacity of 
adhikāri, an office which oversaw the administration of the endowment 
and ensured the rituals took place. These kaffalais effectively controlled 
the resources needed to maintain the temple rituals and thus figured 
importantly in the existence of the temple as an economic institution in 
pre-colonial south India. Rights to oversee these endowments were often 
allotted by members of the dominant group in a locality and thus guaranteed 
the groups controlling and administering the endowments significant 
economic and political power (Appadurai 1977: 71-74). 

Any discussion of these endowments merits a great deal more detail than 
can be given here. But, to complete the discussion of the import of the 
Varnásramacandrika, some comments on the endowments are necessary. 
What is striking about them is that they often come from outside the 
immediate region of Dharmapuram and the other non-Brahmin centres. 
This supra-regional support for the centres reflects the centres’ own make- 
up. Though the inmates of these centres came mainly from the Vēļāļa caste 
grouping, this grouping, a large and dominant landlord grouping, had 
established itself throughout south India by the time the centres were 
founded (Ludden 1978: 52-53, 108-21). The life of the founder of Dhar- 
mapuram is an indication of the scope of this network: Kurunanacampantar 
came from the Ramnad area, located about 250 miles south of the Tanjavur 
district, yet he founded a centre in Dharmapuram. 

Though the membership in these centres was recruited along caste lines, 
it transcended both local and kinship ties. ‘Fictive’ kinship ties, that is ties 
created by initiation into the centres and by loyalty to the spiritual line- 
age—rather than a local, kin-based lineage—fostered a supra-regional 
caste association that had a strong base in the control of agrarian production. 
As such, the non-Brahmin mathas were in a position to wield considerable 


4 For examples of these kaftalais, see Travancore archaeological series (1910-13), which 
discuss the Tirukuttalam Plates of Sivala Varagunarüáma alias Pandya Kulasekharadeva 
Dikshitar, Saka 1670, in which a sayarakashai kattajai is endowed to the Tiruvavatutural 
matha. A copper-plate grant dated 1714 (Iracu 1983: no 6, pp. 44-54), records the relation- 
ship between representatives of the non-Brahmun centres and a group of Retti cultivators 
concerning their involvement in the maintenance of temple rituals in the Vaittiyanáàtacuvàmi 
temple (Vaithi$varakoil). 

'5 The term adhikdn appears ın the records of endowments. See the inscription from a 
copper-plate in possession of the Madras Museum (Madras Museum copper-plate 2, no 6in 
Irácu 1983: 44-54), dated 1714, discussed in note 16 below Another example is Dharma- 
puram Adhinam copper-plate no. 4 (no. 28 in Iracu 1983 189) which records that Muttu- 
kumáracàmittampirán (of the Kasi Matha) was appointed to the office of overseeing (Tamil 
ankart) the administration of the revenue from a gift of wet land by the Maratha king Tulaji in 
1770 to the temple at Tirumullaivayal The term atikart is derived from adhikáram, the focus 
of interest in the Varndsramacandrika’s defense of the Sidra 
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power, especially in the context of south India in the 17th and 18th 
centuries when the central authority of the last major empire, the Vijaya- 
nagara empire, had long dissipated. Whether these centres were created 
expressly for such purposes cannot be considered here; what is salient is 
that the centres were in a position to use such power. 

The grants that named lineage members of the non-Brahmin mathas to 
Oversee endowments came from two major sources: (a) consortiums of 
‘lower’ caste groups,“ and (b) rising ruling groups, such as the Setupatis of 
Ramnad and the Tondaiman dynasty of Pudukkottai," whose own position 
was somewhat shaky both qua status and actual power. The endowments 
from caste consortiums are, in general, earlier grants, and their support of 
an institution like Dharmapuram that was clearly demarcated along caste 
lines perhaps reflects types of affiliations that occurred in the shifting 
patterns of land control during the Vijayanagara period and post-Vijaya- 
nagara Nayaka period, the time just preceding the founding of these 
centres. 

The relationship of the non-Brahmin centres to rising ruling groups such 
as the Setupatis is significant as they were, on the whole, groups on the 
political and geographical periphery of activity in the Tamil countryside 
(Dirks 1990: 63). These ruling groups essentially came up from the ranks of 
local 'chieftains' or groups that wielded some localised authority or power 
(Ludden 1978: 134—43). Though often from caste groupings that had some 
martial background, these groups were clearly not from "Ksatriya' castes, 
or the warrior caste extolled in classical Hindu thought. Rather, their 
origins were often ‘low-caste’, however appropriate this classification may 
be inasmuch as classical varna stratification (i.e., Brahmana, Vaisya, 
Ksatriya, Südra) is inappropriate for south India (Stein 1982: 70, 103). In 
south India especially, ritual status may mean little in political or economic 
terms. 


'* An example of such a grant is Madras Museum copper-plate 2 (no. 6 of Iràcu 1983), 
which records that the Rettis of fourteen sub-castes purchased a house-site and built a mafha 
for the use of their community members engaged in conducting various rituals in the temple of 
Vayittanata-cuvami of Pullirukkumvélir. This grant recognises a member of a non-Brahmin 
spiritual lineage, Ampalavanacuvami Tampiran, as the endowment manager (Kkattajai attkan) 
of the temple, and names another member of the lineage, Tampápantáram, to oversee the 
affairs of the matha. 

" An example is an unpublished copper-plate, dated 1603, from Tiruvavatutura: The 
donor is Rekunáta Vánankamutittontaimàn, and a pantaram (member of a non-Brahmin 
lineage) ıs named as the agent to administer the endowment. Another comes from an 
inscription from Avutaryarkoil (ARE no. 503 of 1925-26, dated Saka 1524) which records a 
sale of land through the agency of Paratécimanttira VAmateva Pantáram, for the require- 
ments of worship to the deity of the temple. Paratéci is a common term for non-Brahmin 
ascetics today; pantdram is the term used for members of the Vélala spiritual lineages. 
Another inscription from the same year (no. 504) records a gift of land to the same panfdram 
for his gurupüjd indicating his membership 1n a spiritual lineage. The grants I have given in 
this and the preceding note are but four of many examples. 
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The rise to power of these ruling groups in the outlying areas such as 
Ramnad (the place of Kuruñâņacampantar’s origin) and Pudukkottai is 
related to the disintegration of Vijayanagara control in the whole of the 
Tamil Nadu area. Once the central authority was weakened, groups on the 
periphery could begin to push for power. At the same time, their patronage 
of centres located quite far from their own regions relates to the type of 
supra-regional networking suggested above. The Véldla caste network 
represented in the members of the non-Brahmin centres was well-established 
throughout south India by the 17th century. As a landlord caste grouping it 
exercised a great deal of control over agrarian production, and hence over 
the local economy, which was land based. 

Patronage of the Vela]a-led mathas served both to cement ties with these 
Vēļāļa groupings and to garner influence in the control of production, 
which was vital to any consolidation of political power in south India at that 
time. In addition, the ties to and patronage of religious centres located in 
the Tanjavur ‘district, the traditional home of the Chola empire, helped 
legitimate the claims to both status and power that the Setupatis and 
Tondaimans were making (Dirks 1990: 66). Through their connection with 
these religious centres, the new ruling groups created a 'historical' link with 
classical dynasties. Both the religious centres and these ruling groups found 
these connections mutually beneficial. 

Any conclusions based on these observations on the general situation in 
south India at the time the Varndsramacandrika was compiled must remain 
tentative until more detailed work is done on the whole pattern of 
endowments up to the colonial period. What is important for our purposes 
is the correlation between Dharmapuram's claim to ritual status that is 
recorded in the Varrásramacandrika and the actual roles it played (and still 
plays inasmuch as it still manages major landholdings in conjunction with 
its administration of a network of temples) in the social landscape of south 
India. 

As was indicated above, the story of how the Varndsramacandrika came 
to be compiled centres on a relationship with the king and refers both to 
Dharmapuram's role in temple administration and to patronage by Govinda 
Diksitar. Though the reference to Govinda Diksitar is itself apocryphal— 
he lived at the time of Kuruüánacampantar, the founder of Dharmapuram, 

and not at the time of Tiruvampalatécikar—the reference is quite important. 
Govinda Diksitar was an advisor to Accyutadevaraya Nayaka, a ruler of 
Tanjavur installed by the Vijayanagara king at the end of the 16th century, 
the period of the decline of the Vijayanagara empire (Sahityaratnakara 
1932: xiv). Moreover, in several of the accounts of how the Varnàsrama- 
candrika came to be compiled, the king is identified as Accyutadevaraya 
Nayaka (Cattainatattampiran 1930: 7). Portrayed in the account as connected 
to the Vijayanagara empire, the king and his followers represent an old order 
troubled by the existence of Dharmapuram as an institution. The followers 
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of the king doubt the legitimacy both of Kuruüanacampantar as a preceptor 
and of the association or network based on the ‘fictive’ or spiritual ties of 
the centre's lineage. At the time the Varnàs$ramacandrika was compiled, 
there may very well have been doubts in the air about the propriety of the 
institution, for the arguments presented by the Varnasramacandrika do 
defend the institution's legitimacy. And, apparently, these arguments were 
convincing, for the king's advisor not only accepted Dharmapuram as an' 
institution, but also strengthened its role as temple overlord. 

This role is too often overlooked in our understanding of what a religious 
centre like Dharmapuram is. Majhas are usually thought of only in terms of 
monasteries or seminaries, as places where individuals worked out their 
salvation. In treating these centres thus, we miss what may have been their 
most important function: a means through which various groups established 
links that had ramifications well beyond the spiritual to the larger social 
realm and to concerns of power. 

The public statements made of the palanqma used during gurupija, 
Kurunanacampantar’s samādhi shrine and the Varnàsramacandrika refer 
to this realm and lay claim to the right of a centre like Dharmapuram to 
exist and operate in this realm. As the Varnàásramacandrika testifies, this 
right was not universally accepted. Perhaps all the more reason why those 
connected with these centres continued to affirm their place in this arena 
by their display of public symbols, by textual support, by engendering 
supra-kinship ties through affiliations to spiritual lineages, and by the 
forging of supra-regional connections based on ritual allegiance. 


Was Kurundpacampantar a Südra? 


One troubling question remains. Both the Varnásramacandrika and 
Dharmapuram's account of how the text came to be written never totally 
reject the label of Südra as it is applied to the members of Dharmapuram 
(and to other non-Brahmin centres). That the head of an unquestionably 
non-Brahmin centre is credited with a text arguing for Südras' rights is 
quite remarkable. The account of how the Varnásramacandrika came to be 
compiled is equally remarkable: it states that the text was compiled to 
defend a Südra's samādhi. This apparent acceptance of the label of Sidra 
runs contrary to present trends in which any allegations of low-caste status 
are immediately rejected by a caste grouping. Given the period when the 
Varnásramacandrika was compiled, it may very well reflect the security, 
buttressed by genuine economic strength, that was enjoyed by the members 
of Dharmapuram. 

But was Kurunanacampantar really a Sidra? He, like almost everyone 
else associated with non-Brahmin mafhas like Dharmapuram, came from a 
set of Vélala caste groupings. How much they can be considered Südra 
depends largely on the viewpoint of who is doing the deciding. On the basis 
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of the regime they follow, the members of the centre at Dharmapuram can 
hardly be called Sidra. That is the whole point of the Varnasramacandrika. 
Yet, neither it nor the tale about why it was written claims a status other 
than Sidra for the members of the institution; rather, they both argue that 
the members’ spiritual purity, acquired through personal austerity, grace 
and the rites of initiation (diksa) offset any state their varna rank might 
impute. This acquired purity, or nature, accords them no change in rank; 
instead, it challenges the nature of that rank. Perhaps the clue to why a text 
like the Varnásramacandrika originated from Dharmapuram ultimately 
lies not so much in its appeal to outsiders, to the smdrta Brahmins who 
appear in the account, but to others much closer to home. After all, upstart 
dynasties like the Setupatis of Ramnad and the Tondaimans of Pudukkottai 
were the major patrons of the non-Brahmin centres. 

Today, however, things seem different. Religious institutions such as 
Dharmapuram no longer command the power they did in earlier south 
Indian society. With other political networks based on modern and Western 
models replacing traditional structures in south India, the influence of 
these centres has diminished. As roles change, so do perceptions of labels. 
Hemmingway (1906: 232), describes Dharmapuram and the other non- 
Brahmin centres, or Adhinams, as Sidra mathas. When one consults the 
copy of that Gazetteer in the library at the Dharmapuram Adhinam, one 
finds that passage defaced. Are Südras entitled to ride in the palanquin at 
Dharmapuram today? It is hard to say. Gurumahasannidhanam rides in 
the palanquin, and his devotees come out to greet him when he does. For 
them he is the preceptor, one who coming from a Vélala grouping is a 
naisthikdcarya. 
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Religion and religiosity: Ideas and their use 


F.G. Bailey 


The version that Dumont (in a variety of publications, but mainly From 
Mandeville to Marx) and Madan (in his ‘Religion in India’ and ‘Secularism 
in its place’) present of hierarchy and of holism! is an idealised and sanitised 
one, that ignores the darker side of the subject. This Panglossian world is 
created by presenting an ideology as a thing in itself, to be admired for its 
capacity to flatten’ diversity (Dumont) or for such qualities as ‘seamless 
moral sensibility’ (Madan). But ideologies lend themselves to use, and are 
then realised in ways that are often far from admirable; what is good to think 
may not be good to live by. To complain that these uses are ‘perversions’ of 
the ‘true’ ideology is a misuse of idealism that disguises a retreat from the 
world of experience, and a rhetorical device that diverts attention from what 
is disagreeable because it is in practice and intellectually intractable. 


Dumont 


Methodological holism is more than a perspective from which to view the 
world of social interaction. Essentially it is a rhetorical strategy that elevates 
faith and prohibits dialogue. It is a form of mystification in the guise of 
logic, and it seeks to eliminate social dissidents. It does so very simply, by 
denying dissident opinions the status of ‘social reality’, which is a denial not 
of their existence but of their right to exist, of their legitimacy. To show 
how this is done, I need to consider what constitutes a collectivity and I 
will begin with Dumont’s ideas, as they appear in his book about the 
origins and distribution of the idea of individualism in our civilisation 
(1977). 

In everyday discourse a collectivity is a set of people whe-serve the same 
institution, and who share a common concern for its well-being. In other 
words, they have a shared ideology. For Dumont the collectivity is not so 
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much a set of people—that is a secondary matter—but rather it is the 
ideology itself, the set of shared values and beliefs. By thus making the 
ideology privileged, and concentrating on what is believed and valued, 
Dumont rewards himself with a description of ‘society’ that is clear, because 
society is then nothing other than an internally consistent set of ideas. But 
that kind of simple clarity is bought at the price of asking: who holds these 
beliefs and values? That question Dumont either does not answer at all, or 
does so in a manner that can least offensively be described as cavalier. The 
bizarre outcome is a need to deny the reality of conflict. 

An ideology, he first says, is ‘the totality of ideas and values—or “repre- 
sentations"—common to a society or current in a given social group’ (1977: 
17). There are, he recognises, problems in establishing what is “common to 
a society’ and he mounts a somewhat uneasy defence (ibid.: 18-19) of his 
selection of certain texts (of Quesnay, Mandeville, Adam Smith and 
successive intellectual incarnations of Karl Marx) as sufficiently represent- 
ing ‘a totality of ideas and values’. Exactly—or even approximately—what 
constitutes the ‘social group’ they represent, is left moot. 

Dumont, however, does not seem quite immune to the demands of 
empiricism, the need to show that ideas have what used to be called 
‘psychological reality’; that someone actually holds them, and they are not 
simply of his own inventing. He shows some awareness of the peril of flying 
too high: in dealing with ‘foreign’ ideologies, he writes, it is necessary to 
maintain ‘a demonstrably close connection with observed behavior, for we 
are too much exposed in that case to gross misunderstanding, if we do not 
give full weight to the control through “what actually happens” ' (1977: 27, 
emphasis added). 

But why should ‘foreign’ ideologies alone be privileged by reality- 
testing, when the home product is not? The suggestion must be that we are 
well aware of our own ideology, which seems a rash assumption. Surely in 
principle we should be no less ready to apply the same testing procedure to 
our own ideology, even if we imagine we are familiar with it. In any case, 
when it comes to analysis, are they not both on the same footing? What 
ideologies, including those of our own civilisation, do not become ‘foreign’ 
once we set out to deconstruct them? Do we not instantly step outside an 
ideology as soon as we try to reveal its structure? 

The problem of transcending our own ideology seems, at first sight, to be 
offered as the reason for bracketing away its social setting. ‘. . . to isolate 
our ideology [from its social background?] is a sine qua non for transcending 
it, simply because we remain caught within it as the very medium of our 
thought’ (1977: 27). Of course it is true that a second screwdriver is needed 
to put a screw into the handle of the first screwdriver, but just how ignoring 
its social background would help us transcend our own ideology is not 
clear. The explanation must be that the bracketed insertion is not what 
Dumont intended. ‘Isolate’ must mean that our own ideology should be 
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separated from and set against other ideologies, before we can see it for 
what it is; and, presumably, that' comparison is too difficult if one tries to 
factor in questions of distribution. Sound advice, marred only by the 
ambiguity of ‘isolate’. Later (1977: 28) we are given the more practical 
reason: 1t is too difficult to assemble the facts about social backgrounds. 
"Strange as it may seem, it is easier to form a certain [clear? consistent? 
valid?] idea of The Wealth of Nations than the state of England in 1776.’ 
(Of course it is! An ideology is constructed exactly so that it may be more 
easily grasped than whatever its purported reference is.) 

In other words, Dumont seems to be suggesting, let us stay in shallow 
water and forget about ‘observed behavior’ and ‘what actually happens’ 
and treat an ideology as a logical and moral construct that can be under- 
stood quite apart from any referential significance it might have—such 
questions as who holds it and what is the consequence of doing so. Obviously 
the ethical principles of an ideology—its definition of right from wrong— 
are not going to be validated by referential facts. But that is not the issue; 
at issue is the problem of distribution raised by phrases like ‘common to a 
society or current in a given social group’. Dumont’s other phrases (‘observed 
behavior' and *what actually happens") seem to say that we must not limit 
ourselves only to what is written by his chosen social philosophers; what 
they write is to be measured against ‘observed behavior’, what people do. 
But perhaps that is not his meaning: by ‘what actually happens’ he might 
mean *what is actually written in the texts'. Unfortunately a concentration 
on texts, on one or another version of a great tradition, blinds one to the 
culture in which people actually live: it blocks out the agency point of view. 

Dumont’s method has some internal inconsistencies. ‘Observed behavior’, 
if we take the normal meaning of the words, includes not only what people 
say or write, but also what they do. But since behaviour is contrasted with 
ideology and should be used to avoid ‘gross misunderstanding’, it is a 
category that must allow for the discovery both of actions (whether words 
or deeds) that do not conform with the ideology, and of sentiments that 
negate it. Dumont is evidently talking about the perfectly common ex- 
perience of finding that at least some parts of an ideology are not taken for 
granted by everyone in the ‘social group’ and are debated; at least some of 
the rules which govern conduct are defied. Presumably, if the volume of 
exceptions grows too large or the argument gets too loud, then this would 
be evidence for Dumont that one has been mistaken in identifying this set 
of people as a social group or that one has misunderstood or has still to 
discover the true ideology. 

Supposing one has correctly identified the ideology, what is then to be 
done with exceptional behaviour? Dumont has this to say: ‘Thus, the 
ideology of a given country at a given time can be taken as embracing its 
whole intellectual patrimony, provided that only social, and not exceptional 
or unique representations, are included’ (1977: 18). What, in that sentence, 
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does ‘social’ mean? Since it is contrasted with ‘unique’ (presumably indi- 
vidual) and with ‘exceptional’ representations, it must mean that such 
representations cannot be social. The dissident, by this reasoning, is not 
‘social’; his representations are ‘exceptional’. Ordinary people would call 
him ‘anti-social’. In other words, as Dumont vehemently proclaims, an 
ideology must be comprehended as being without ‘exceptions’, as a unity— 
even sometimes making the point ontologically, as in ‘India is one’ (1957). 

How then does one recognise (especially from texts) what is social? 
Dumont does not quite have the courage of his convictions: he does not 
admit that he is privileging a particular ideology and setting aside questions 
about its distribution, about who holds it. Instead, the question of distri- 
bution receives an answer that is either trivial or else is rhetoric masquerad- 
ing as commonsense: ‘On the whole, there are basic representations and 
configurations that are common to many of them . . . it is important to 
isolate the main lines of force, most often the predominant trend . . . the 
“all-embracing aspect” ’ (1977: 18-19). This does not go very far: we learn 
that in effect ‘social’ (in its distributional aspect) means ‘common to many 
of them’. The metaphors of ‘lines of force’ and ‘all-embracing’ are simply 
rhetorical assertions, providing no criterion by which to identify 'social'. 

The hidden message is this. There really is a problem in knowing what is 
‘social’, if one is interested in the distribution of a particular ideology, and 
not only in its form and content. But, if one concentrates entirely on 
ideological form and content, the problem of what is ‘social’ can be made 
to go away. It ceases to be relevant and can be ignored. Homogeneity is 
not explicitly assumed or justified in this philosophy; all it requires is a 
prior assumption that heterogeneity does not matter. I am not saying that 
such a point of view is wrong; it is a matter of axiomatic preference. But I 
will show that, if one adopts it, much of what goes on in human interaction 
is left unconsidered and therefore unexplained. 

There is, of course, a logical difficulty in relegating everything that is 
inconsistent with a particular orthodoxy to a purportedly insignificant 
category of ‘exceptions’. To be understood an ideology must be contrasted 
with something that is of the same epistemological status as itself; the 
ideology and its contrasts musi be encompassed, to use Dumont's word, 
within a single overarching category. Phrases like collective representation 
or social ideology, together with Dumont’s ‘lines of force’ or ‘predominant 
trend', are relative; ideologies have meaning only with respect to what they 
are not, as Dumont himself, in his life's work (1977: 14) has striven to 
make clear. A deviant is not *unique' in any absolute sense, and he is 
‘exceptional’ (other than in a purely statistical sense) only from the point of 
view of those who disapprove of what he is doing, because he is breaking a 
rule and rejecting an orthodoxy that they accept. He is refusing to agree 
that there is only one valid ideology. Of course there are ‘predominant 
trends’; not all ideologies are equally prevalent. But a predominant trend 
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entails the existence ọf other contesting trends which are themselves surely 
included within the ‘intellectual patrimony’ of a ‘society’ or a ‘given social 
group’. (How dull life would be if that were not the case! Dumont’s own 
writing would not be within my 'intellectual patrimony’.) In short, an 
orthodoxy can never be understood if its contesting trends are not given an 
epistemological status equal to the orthodoxy itself and are dismissed 
merely as irrelevant ‘exceptions’. 

Now I want to underline the rhetorical and political significance of 
insisting that a collectivity is to be equated with a single unified ideology, 
and that whatever does not fit can be dismissed as an ‘exception’, while at 
the same time implying that ‘collectivity’ also has its everyday meaning of a 
group of people. 


The issues will be clearer if I shift the context from Dumont's society to 
the more limited concept of formal organisation (armies, schools, univer- 
sities, corporations and so forth). 1t might seem at first sight that by doing 
so I solve his dilemma, making it easier to identify the ‘predominant trend’. 
It is often difficult to determine the boundaries of a collectivity (in the 
everyday sense of people interacting with one another in a non-random 
fashion), because a collectivity (pace Dumont) can exist without any 
idemifiable centre. That is the case with certain network patterns; or of 
circles of interaction that overlap but do not coincide (in the manner of 
Venn diagrams). But a formal organisation is not (or at least is not 
supposed to be) like that. It has defined boundaries. Moreover, it has a 
constitution, which enshrines and makes articulate what Dumont requires: 
a ‘predominant trend’ or ‘a main line of force’. That ‘trend’ is officially 
recognised, and it is promoted by the organisation’s managers. But that, 
obviously, is not a solution; it merely transfers the problem to a smaller 
context. The ‘official’ ideology is not necessarily dominant in the sense that 
most people in the organisation adhere to it; it is only what the masters of 
the organisation consider ought to be dominant. In actuality, they, the 
masters, are always either advocates, pushing a definition of the way the 
organisation should work, or they are judges imposing that definition. 
(That suggests that in the larger context of Dumont’s ‘society’, one might 
look for the equivalent of an organisation’s managers; people who wield 
power. I will do so later.) 

In virtually all organisational ideologies the ‘main line of force’ must in 
practice be holistic.” Individuals, from an organisation’s point of view, are 
born with the original sin of individualism, and they would prevent it from 
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functioning at all, if they were not converted to collectivism. The way to do 
this is to promote a single orthodoxy that elevates the organisation above 
the individuals who belong to it. Arrogating all loyalty to itself, the organ- 
isation then faces the problem of accounting for the presence of conflict 
and dissidence within what is supposed to be a monolithic and undivided 
institution, staffed by true-believers. 

A recurring simile likens organisations to well-designed machines or to 
healthy organisms. The metaphor sharply separates administration (the 
exercise of power) from politics (the struggle for power), and insists that 
conflict has no place within a properly-run bureaucracy, because bureau- 
cracies are founded on cooperation. (External competition, as between 
firms or armies or religious groups or even universities, is accepted as a fact 
and may in some cases be the main purpose for which the organisation was 
constituted.) An organisation is a composition of parts, it is said, and if it is 
a good organisation, the parts work harmoniously together. In other words, 
antagonism can be prevented by proper design or remedied by redesign. 

In practice, however, blame is attached more often to individuals than 
directly to the design of the system. When conflict is the explanandum, the 
explanans is the dissident. If there are malfunctions, that is because indi- 
viduals are not behaving themselves in the way that 1s proper in a bureau- 
cracy. It follows that in case of trouble the organisation can be left essentially 
intact, and only its training and disciplinary sections need to be strengthened. 
This is, more or less, a view of formal organisations that accords with 
Dumont’s definition of a collectivity: a collectivity is a unity, parts are 
never independent entities but always segments, and deviant behaviour is 
sufficiently explained when it is labelled ‘exceptional’ and eliminated from 
consideration. 

True-believers in the perfectibility of bureaucracies make no allowance 
for extraneous allegiances. Indeed, one of the principal devices for pre- 
venting antagonism is to insist that in a bureaucratic context individuals 
must strip themselves of all other obligations: they must wear a bureaucratic 
mask, a persona that has attributes appropriate only to a bureaucracy. 
These attributes are rationality and dispassion, a clear head and a heart 
that is moved by only one desire, which is to cooperate with one’s colleagues 
in doing one’s duty by the organisation. The good servant of a bureau- 
cracy, therefore, is not a whole person, but a part-person who has abandoned 
all those elements in his identity that are unsuited to the bureaucratic 
whole. 

But what is to be done with those who do not abandon all extraneous 
concerns? Clearly they must be persuaded to alter their ideas and reconstruct 
their values. The contention that antagonisms are merely the result of 
insufficient indoctrination arising from poor bureaucratic design is a 
bureaucrat’s fantasy. It could be the truth only if it were also true that all 
problems can be resolved by reason; which is transparently false. To make 
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that proposition true, it would have to be the case that all people were 
always reasonable, and also that all people shared, as a matter of faith, 
some fundamental principle that would enable them always to reason their 
way to the ‘truth’. Alternatively, reason can be pushed out of the way and 
replaced directly by faith, the argument then being that people are moved 
only by a sense of duty to the organisation, which all share, and never by 
interests, which might conflict. Either way, this argument presents as ‘is’ 
(fact) what should be ‘ought’ (opinion), and serves only as a rhetorical stick 
with which to beat those who stand up for interests other than those of the 
privileged collectivity or the ‘predominant trend’. But the contention (that 
antagonism is caused by misinformed or mischievous persons) is more than 
a bureaucrat’s fantasy; it also has obvious hegemonic significance. It is not 
a proposition inviting empirical verification; it is propaganda designed to 
justify enforcement. 

In short, Dumont has a skeleton in his cupboard. The skeleton is power, 
the fact that organisations, being hierarchical, are of necessity structured 
by inequality. Power is a concept about which he is required by the logic of 
his position to be disingenuous, because power in practice goes with 
conflict. He sanctifies his collectivity with the word ‘hierarchy’, which, in 
his usage, comes very close to its original meaning of ‘the rule of the 
sacred’. Purportedly the concept has nothing to do with power, and it 
means, roughly, accepting the idea that the whole stands above the part 
and ‘encompasses’ it. In one of his rare visits to nursery school, Dumont 
explains that Adam is superior to Eve, encompassing her, because she was 
made from a part of his body, and thus we can understand why ‘man’ in the 
generic sense of ‘mankind’ encompasses woman (1971: 69). We must, of 
course, agree that is what the words ‘whole’ and ‘part’ mean. But surely we 
cannot agree that ‘encompassing’ is an adequate conceptualisation of what 
goes on in any social group. Once one ceases to dismiss deviance as mere 
exceptional behaviour, once one begins to look not only at the content but 
also at the distribution of ideas and values, ‘hierarchy’ must be supplemented 
by an ‘expression that invokes inanimate nature and thus presents the 
phenomenon as devoid of human meaning, incomprehensible: “social 
stratification” ’ (1977: 11-12, emphasis in the original). The metaphor does 
indeed invoke inanimate nature (as does Dumont’s own ‘lines of force’ or 
even the quasi-statistical ‘predominant trend’); but it is only a metaphor, 
and in any case it has been hard for some time now to believe that 
‘inanimate nature’ is wholly ‘incomprehensible’. Understanding rests on 
more than empathy. In fact, natural systems, in which the parts are 
innocent of meaning and intention, seem to be more easily understood 
than systems in which the units are animate true-believers. Power, domi- 
nation and exploitation may be cause for regret: but they are surely not 
beyond analysis and understanding in any scheme of things that does not, 
ab initio! deny their significance. 
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Dumont’s apotheosis of holism has another consequence, which he is at 
pains to deny. After remarking that the ending of slavery (in a holistic 
society) saw the rise of racism (in a society that valued individualism), 
Dumont adds, ‘I never said, as some seem to believe, that hierarchy is 
better than equality . . .' (1977: 12). The denial is unconvincing. He may 
not have used those very words, but there is no mistaking his preference. 
First, there are doom-struck passages in the opening chapter and scattered 
in his book (e.g., pp. 106-08 on totalitarianism and violence, pp. 12-14 on the 
unfortunate dominance of economic theory) about the dire consequences 
for humanity, inadvertent or intended, of not giving holism (hierarchy, 
subordination) its proper due. Second, individualism or egalitarianism is 
throughout presented as bad for living, but especially bad for thinking. A 
passage in Marx's manuscripts, from which a sentiment favourable to 
holism had been struck out, evokes this comment: "This must be judged a 
setback in the history of sociological ideas' (1977: 136). When Marx wrote, 
‘The human essence of nature exists only for man as social’, Dumont 
described it as a ‘fine sociological apperception'. For Marx it was ‘a glimpse 
of Paradise’, on which he ‘with a firm hand, [closes] the door’ (1977: 154). 

By denying his preference, Dumont absolves himself from discussing its 
consequences. Holism can in fact be used as a metaphysical cloak for 
centralised power. Holism, put into practice, is hard to separate from 
totalitarianism, the absolute subjection of the individual to the mass, or, 
more accurately, to the will of those who control the mass. But that isa 
secondary matter, Dumont might say, because it is a matter of power. In 
any case, he might add, society is not a ‘mass’ but an ideology, and 
ideologies do not exert power. Obviously not; but holistic ideologies are in 
practice hegemonic weapons of great potency in the hands of those who do 
exercise power. 

Dumont would certainly disagree and insist that I have exactly inverted 
his position, which is that totalitarianism is a consequence not of holism but 
of the ‘modern consciousness [which] attaches value predominantly to the 
individual' (1980: 209, see also 1977: 106-08). In our modern culture, he 
explains, the scientific attitude has caused us to separate fact from value, 
the ‘is’ from the ‘ought’. We believe we cannot derive values from facts. 
Yet the very act of separating the moral from the natural (which defies an 
everyday usage of the epithet ‘unnatural’) itself seems to be unnatural. So 
we either eliminate value judgements entirely, saying they are meaningless, 
or else we recover a transcending morality in the ‘ersatz’ form of a political 
religion, that is, totalitarianism (1980: 219). Therefore, individualism leads 
to totalitarianism. 

This is special pleading. First, ideologies are not one-way creators of 
regimes; the reverse also happens, and regimes foster whatever ideologies 
will keep them in power. Second—and transparently—the rhetoric that 
totalitarian regimes employ to justify themselves 1s not that of individualism 
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but is a rhetoric of holistic absolutism: the collectivity takes precedence 
over the individual, one ideology alone prevails, and all unencompassable 
others—those that stand opposed to the 'dominant trend'—are denied 
legitimacy. Third, Dumont seems oddly unaware of the hegemonic use. 
fulness of his philosophy. Its practical transformation into ceremonially- 
induced devotion to the collectivity finds its climax in Hitler’s rallies and 
those mindless fist-brandishing and banner-waving mobs that have become 
a feature of city mobs. Answering objections to the concept ‘encompassing’, 
he notes that this usage is not a neologism but occurs, in just the sense that 
he intends, in, for example, *wage earners were debarred from the franchise 
because they were “included in their masters" ’ (1971: 69). He seems quite 
unmindful of what is entailed in a restricted franchise and in the word 
*masters'. Such a curiously tunnelled vision seems almost to absolve him 
from a charge of deliberate procatalepsis, anticipating an argument and 
using it to get in the first blow. More likely we are witnessing plain 
projection; being over-ready to impute to others an evil which one fears to 
recognise in one's own philosophy. 

A formal organisation, of necessity, runs not only on the legitimacy of 
the collectivity (what Dumont calls ‘hierarchy’), but also on power exercised 
by its officials. That is to say, first, a formal organisation in which everyone 
is equal and no one gives orders, is inconceivable. Second, in practise, 
within any such collectivity, authority is likely to be disputed, and in the 
eyes of those who dispute it, authority loses its legitimacy and becomes 
power. But that fact, Dumont considers, is of secondary interest. 


More generally, political theory stubbornly persists in identifying itself 
with a theory of power, that is, mistaking a minor problem for the basic 
one, which lies in the relation between power and values, or ideology. 
The moment hierarchy is eliminated, subordination has to be explained 
as the mechanical result of interaction between individuals, and áuthority 
degrades itself into power, power into influence, and so on (1977: 10). 


Is it, then, meaningless to speak of an interaction between people 
contesting on behalf of conflicting ideologies? Is it unthinkable that an 
ideology may be defended by people who believe that, if it can be made to 
prevail, they will dominante others or themselves be freed from domi- 
nation? Once again Dumont's error lies in concentrating on an orthodoxy, 
either closing his eyes to what in fact is 'observed behavior' within any 
social group, or dismissing it as ‘exceptional’ or, in this case, as secondary. 
Again a particular ‘ought’ is privileged and packaged as the ‘is’, thus giving 
it unwarranted authority. 

The ‘degraded’ version of hierarchy, the one which is based on ideas of 
individualism, deserves further discussion. The problem here is the reverse 
of that which faces believers in holism: not to explain the presence of 
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conflict and dissent, but to account for their absence, to account for the 
very existence of any society at all. One way to solve the problem is the 
well-known ‘social contract’, which requires the concept of ‘abstract 
individualism’ (Lukes 1973). This postulates a ‘pre-social’ individual, who 
came to the centre o; the philosophers’ stage in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
when there were two received ways of thinking about government. In one, 
which can be called direct holism, government and its laws are placed on 
earth by God, the laws are God's laws, kings rule by divine right, and 
legitimacy comes, so to speak, from on high. In the other, legitimacy 
comes from below, individuals entering into a ‘social contract’ or a covenant, 
and surrendering their autonomy to a ruler. 

A world without government was conceptualised in the phrase 'state of 
nature’. There were different opinions about its attributes. For Hobbes, it 
was the war *where every man is enemy to every man' and life was 'solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short’ (1946: 82). So men ‘covenanted’ with one 
another, and handed authority over to Leviathan, a Commonwealth. 
Locke, drawing on earlier ideas about a golden age and a time of harmony, 
had quite the contrary idea about the state of nature: 'Men living together 
according to reason, without a common superior on earth, with authority 
to judge between them, is properly the state of nature' (1984: 11). The 
state of nature, in this scheme of things, is indeed true liberty. But the 
golden age passed, and people confused liberty with licence (which is an 
attack upon another's liberty). So there was a need for them to 'compact' 
with each other and submit to a ruler, who would provide order and ensure 
the ‘common good’. 

Who should decide what constitutes the common good? Locke has a 
straightforward answer that is still part of our rhetoric: ‘. . . the act of the 
majority passes for the act of the whole’ (1946: 49) and ‘the majority have the 
right to act and conclude the rest’ (ibid.: 48). Seventy years later, Rousseau, 
in a statement that deserves a medal for sophistry, laid bare the mechanism 
that brings a majority into being. Particular wills, those of individuals, have 
two parts; one is self-interested, while the other (the common will) recognises 
public interests. Out of this emerges the ‘general will’: 


There is often a great deal of difference between the will of all and the 
general will: the latter considers only the common interest: the former 
takes private interest into account, and is no more than the sum of 
particular wills:.but take away from these same wills the pluses and 
minuses that cancel one another, and the general will remains as the 
sum of the differences (Rousseau 1950: 26). 


This exercise in arithmetical ethics calls for an experiment (making use of 
‘observed behavior’) to verify that this is (or is not) the way in which 
collective sentiments are established and collective decisions are taken. 
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Unfortunately, there is more to Rousseau’s effort to reconcile people to 
their chains, and it is bad news for those who prefer not to be ‘concluded’ 
(which means swallowed up or encompassed) by the majority. If an indi- 
vidual happens to have a will that runs contrary to the general will, which is 
‘sovereign’, then, by virtue of being a party to the social contract, he must 
be brought into line, or (in a famous phrase which has retained down to 
this day the aura of hypocrisy and perversity characteristic of holistic 
ideologies) he will be ‘forced to be free’ (1950: 18). 

In the several versions of the social contract hierarchy is recognised, not 
in Dumont's manner only as a collectivity (that is, a community or, strictly, 
a set of conventions or common values) to which the individual subjects 
himself, but as a collectivity directed by a leader, a person, an officer who is 
an arbiter, laying down for others what those common values will be. This 
authority is patently present in the straightforward Hobbes. Locke and 
Rousseau fudge the issue with talk of representation and have come down 
to us, at least in vulgar political philosophy, as the champions of democracy 
and freedom. But neither of them in the end opens a legitimate space for 
difference of opinion. All three, unlike Dumont, do see such space as a 
political possibility, but immediately foreclose it by insisting that to have a 
different opinion is to go back on the ‘covenant’ or the ‘compact’ or to defy 
the ‘sovereign will’, and that would be self-destructive, because it would 
permit chaos. 

The philosophy of a social contract is thus poised to become a rhetoric of 
domination, and abstract individualism is put to the service of justifying a 
collectivity. Paradoxically, this individualist philosophy does, in one respect, 
stand alongside Dumont. Internal conflict—the absence of a unified ideo- 
logy—cannot be a feature of the Commonwealth, inasmuch as it is the 
function of Leviathan to prevent disputes that could lead to the war of all 
against all. Abstract individualism is a logical requirement for the allegory 
of the social contract, but in the development of that allegory individualism 
in the ordinary sense—the notion that the individual should be allowed to 
have a social or ideological existence that is apart from, let alone superior 
to. a particular collectivity—is explicitly rejected. 

Against this, it could be said on Dumont’s behalf that a question has 
been begged. Dumont’s book (1977) has nothing to say about leaders, and 
he might fairly reply that they are secondary (‘a minor problem’), because 
leaders merely articulate the common ideology; they do not impose their 
own values on others. That would lead to the bizarre conclusion that 
leaders cannot influence and change values; or, if they do, they are behaving 
in a way that is unique and not truly social. (Obviously, in actuality the 
matter must be one of degree and the implied question must be answered 
empirically; some leaders are more forceful and more innovative than 
others.) 

Dumont, if that is his opinion about leaders, has an interesting array of 
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fellow true-believers. First, some (out certainly not all) of the student 
activists in the 1960s were moved by a form of benign anarchy that 
professes to reject power and usually is urged through non-cooperation 
rather than by violent protest. The goal, like the tactics, is well exemplified 
by Gandhi's design fcr a free India and by the programme of Vinoba 
Bhave or J.P. Narayan. Remove leadership, remove formal governmental 
institutions, which are Western imports, and thus make room for the 
purported Hindu style of povernment by consensus (as distinct from majority 
voting). Decisions by consensus are the behavioural manifestation of a 
collective ideology, of holism. 

Second, Dumont's notion of .hierarchy resembles that of Islamic 
fundamentalists. His ‘whole intellectual patrimony’ or ‘ideology’ or ‘hier- 
archy’ (which is the acceptance of an encompassing, all-transcending value 
in a society) translates into the ‘God’ of Islam, in that both provide the only 
legitimate design for the good society. Some of the Muslim radicals in 
Turkey now call for avoidance of party politics and resistance to the evil 
nation-state. Islamic fundamentalists also deplore nationalist leaders—the 
Shah, Ataturk, Nasser, Kadaffi and the like—as perverters of the sacred 
law and as Western intrusions that corrupt and enfeeble the Muslim 
world.’ : 

Nowhere, in any of these schemes—benign anarchy, Islamic fundamen- 
talism, or Dumontian holism—is there a legitimate place for ideological 
conflict. There should be: a society (in the present case, an institution or a 
formal organisation) is more usefully defined as an arena in which ideo- 
logies are disputed, not as a collectivity of those who share a common 
ideology. The boundary is not marked neatly and sharply by a single 
ideology. Instead, the bounded space is a locus of interaction between 
people (or, if you wish, between ideologies), and where the line is drawn 
around it will depend on the question one is trying to answer. The question 
that Dumont privileges as the only proper one to ask in that situation—Can 
these apparently competing ideologies be encompassed within a single higher 
truth?—is, indeed, perfectly proper. But it is not the only question. Nor 
does it have any obvious and automatic priority, if only because people 
may reject a resolution of their differences, as spurious or useless or 
immoral, even if they admit it to be logically sound. There is more to be 
done than typologising ideologies. One can also ask about their distribution; 
and about how and why, in a particular situation, one ideology, whether or 
not it can be shown to be logically ‘encompassing’, comes to prevail over 
the rest; and about the consequences of that prevalence. 


Madan 


Madan's *Religion in India' (1989) complements an earlier essay 'Secularism 


1 I owe these thoughts to a conversation with Michael Mecker. 
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in its place’ (1987). ‘Religion in India’, upon which I will focus, appears in a 
collection of essays by various authors, intended (the Editor writes) to 
describe the ‘distinctive features of individual, family, and communal life 
that survive in [Indian] society—altered but in no sense obliterated by 
modernity' (1989: vii). Madan's essay, lucid and as comprehensive as one 
could expect within the limits of the form, is strongly marked by a note of 
apologia, being not simply a description but also a defence of religion. The 
note struck is one of regret for what might have been, for an ideal that has 
been disfigured by reality. 

Madan’s title might have been ‘Religions in India’ since he describes not 
only Hinduism in several of its manifestations, but also Buddhism, Jainism 
and Islam. The singular form gives axiomatic force to a particular meaning 
of religion: ‘religion in India is constitutive of society, and the traditional 
vision of life is holistic’ (1989: 116). The term constitutive can have several 
meanings: religion is an essential component of Indian society (along with 
other components, such as politics or kinship); or religion has a formative 
capacity and shapes all the other components; or, the same version in a 
more extreme form, ‘not as a reflection or subsystem of society but as 
society itself, viewed primarily as axiologically grounded social action’ 
(1989: 143). ‘Society itself’ is evidently the meaning that Madan intends for 
constitutive.. The path has led us back to Dumont. Society is not a set of 
people who contend over what is right and good (or over material interests); 
society is a religion, an ideology. 

Much of the essay is taken up with a regret for the fact of religious 
rivalries and for the failure of India's many attempts to bridge them. 
Madan has this continuing problem exactly because religion, in India as 
elsewhere, manifests itself in the plural: religions are many, not one. Not 
only are they many, but, worse, their adherents from time to time engage 
in struggles that are ‘not only barren but also bloody’ (1989: 117). 

He has three linked strategies for taming the intellectual and ethical 
chaos that arises from a plurality of religions and the manifest failure of 
religions in India to provide a ‘seamless moral sensibility’ (1989: 118). I will 
take each strategy in turn and hinge the rest of my commentary around 
them. 


Madan first makes an interesting and at times ingenious effort to persuade 
his reader that the evident plurality of religions in India is not the entire 
truth. Behind the apparent conceptual diversity, whether within or between 
religions, there is an underlying unity. He points out, for example, that 
svadharma, the code of ethics applicable to each individual according to 
the station in life in which he finds himself (‘vocation’ as he nicely glosses 
it), is shaped and limited and therefore somewhat unified by sadharan 
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dharma, a code of ethics common to everyone, whatever his or her station 
in life. Furthermore, if one examines the ‘axiological’ foundation of India's 
main religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism and Islam, it 
becomes clear that they share certain key concepts—dharma, karma, 
artha, kama and others. Each religion can be seen, so to speak, as a 
particular transformation of a common conceptual structure; or, to put it 
another way, a componential analysis of each religion would demonstrate 
commonalties in elemental structuring.* 

The same message of an underlying unity is conveyed also at the level of 
social action. India's history is marked not only by much conceptual 
borrowing between the religions and between the various sects of which 
they are comprised, but also by systematic attempts at syncretism; attempts 
to meld the essential elements of two or more religions into a single new 
religion. In other words, in addition to a constant search for conceptual 
unity within an apparent religious diversity, there have also been efforts to 
translate this ‘axiological grounding’ into ‘social action’, to get people to 
invest a purported unity of belief into cooperative and harmonious social 
interaction. 

The fact that people are quicker to perceive religious differences than 
religious similarities, and prefer to stress their own exclusive access to ‘the 
truth’, does not, in this way of thinking, cast doubt upon the essential unity 
of religion. Religious bigotry, forcible conversions, rioting and murder on 
a scale that bespeaks ‘final solutions’, are not allowed to diminish the fact 
that behind religious differences lies some conceptual unity. The fact that 
such unity is large in the life only of a handful of scholars and theologians, 
and just as many, if not more, scholars are devoted to proving that true- 
believers must focus upon their own distinctiveness, not on what is held in 
common with infidels, is quietly disregarded. Again, as in the case of 
Dumont, questions about the distribution of ideas and about the use 
people make of them are backgrounded so that the argument can remain at 
a level of abstraction where the essential unity of religion is unassailable. 


* 


Throughout the essay Madan is transparently uncomfortable with this 
position. First, at the doctrinal level, he allows (correctly if from a rhetorical 
point of view somewhat inconsistently) that conceptual unity does not 
eliminate difference. After remarking that svadharma (the ethical code for 
each according to his or her station) does not entail ethical relativism 
presumably because there is the underlying sadharan dharma, he switches 


* Dharma, which might be seen as the lynchpin of this part of his argument, serves well in 
the context of Hinduism, Sikhism, Jainism and Buddhism, but would have failed him in his 
discussion of Islam, had he chosen to mention it. Islam resists this effort at doctrinal 
reductionism. just as it resisted 16th century syncretism 
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direction and states that ‘pluralism is not a self-evident moral flaw’ but is 
‘the strength of many non-Western ethical traditions’ (1989: 119). In these 
phrases pluralism cannot mean simply the fact of religious difference; it 
indicates rather that such differences are tolerated. They are not seen as 
sources of social disruption but rather as fundamentally constitutive of an 
ordered society. In that grand social design each particular svadharma 
complements and is therefore complemented by the others, and thus, with 
the help of the principle of hierarchy, this complementarity permits the 
society to become a harmonious whole. That is the ultimate manifestation 
of dharma, which is the universal order of things: the caste society. 

One may debate how accurate a picture the principles of caste give of 
actual behaviour in Hindu society, or even of the claims that people make 
to justify their own conduct and to put other people in the wrong. Varna- 
sramadharma is by definition harmony and order: in reality castes are 
often adversarial. Certainly the notion of a universal order seems even less 
accurate when it is transferred from Hindu ca:tes to the religions of India. 
There are just too many painful manifestations of pluralism providing an 
occasion not for tolerance but for the most vehement kinds of intolerance. 
When confronting himself with this evidence Madan shifts to a second line 
of defence. Violence, intolerance, sectarianism and such other evils are not 
manifestations of religion, but perversions of it. *Religion is outraged when 
an outrage is perpetrated in its name', Gandhi wrote (Madan 1989: 138). 
Religion misused is religiosity. ‘The religiosity which won against [Gandhi] 
was of the miracle-haunted rustic and the rootless urbanite on the one 
hand, and the profit-seeking politician on the other’ (1989: 138). In short,. 
*the religious, or traditional, view of life has not really been the source of 
conflict between peoples . . . it is its perversion which has been so’ (1989: 
117). i 

One might say that any use of religion, any transformation of the ideal 
into a reality, can only be a perversion. But Madan resists that. Religion, 
transcendentally defined (that is, defined in the singular) can—must— play 
a part in civic life. He quotes Aurobindo Ghose, *. . . nationalism is a 
religion that has come from God' and writes with apparent approval of 
Gandhi's melding religion with the politics of nationalism (1989: 137-38). 
Nehru's rationalism and insistence upon ‘the economic factor’ meets with 
mild disdain (1989: 139-40), presumably because it naively ignores a reality. 
‘One does not wish that the Himalayas were there or not there; they are 
there’, he writes (1989: 143). Religion is a fact of social life, whether one 
likes it or not.’ But religious differences and religious rivalries are not 


* Immediately before this sentence Madan writes, ‘If I find that religion is constitutive of 
society in India, that does not mean that I wish it to be so.’ But he evidently does wish it so. 
Compare Dumont, ‘I never said . . . that hierarchy is better than equality’, quoted earlier. 
Both statements are rhetorical devices that claim objectivity either for the writer or for what 
they assert, or for both. 


i 
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inevitable; they can in reality be transcended. 'If India has ever had a 
religion that cut across traditional religious, social and gender boundaries. 
that combined the intellectual and the emotional, that unified rather than 
divided people, it is the Sant tradition’ (1989: 143). But reality immediately 
intrudes on this assertion. ‘Those Sikh “Sants” of to-day who are politicians or 
who patronize terrorists in the name of the unity of religion and politics 
have hardly any claim to membership in the Sant tradition of which Nanak 
was a flower’ (1989: 136). This is playing ostrich; the Himalayas are not 
removed if they are defined as having ‘hardly any claim’ to be mountains. 
Quotation marks, as with “Sant”, cannot hide the fact that evil is done in 
the name of religion, and that this evil is a manifestation of religion no less 
than is conduct of which one approves. Madan ventures out of idealism 
only when it is argumentatively convenient to do so. 


* 


The third strategy in his apologia is an attempt to demonstrate the 
vacuousness of what he presumes, mistakenly, to be religion's contrary: 
secularism. Nehru's hope for a secular India, scientific, non-religious, 
modern, was in vain, because secularism leaves a vacant space that will 
always be filled by religion. Secularism is ‘moral arrogance and political 
folly’ because ‘it fails to recognize the immense importance of religion in 
the lives of the peoples of South Asia' (1987: 749). It is 'the dream of a 
minority which wants to shape the majority in its own image, which wants 
to impose its will upon history but lacks the power to do so . . .' (ibid.: 
748). 

I agree that a society lacking religion is inconceivable. But I will also 
argue that secularism is a religion. Indeed, what could be a more apt 
description of a religion than the *dream . . . which wants to shape the 
majority in its own image, which wants to impose its will on history . . .’? 
Secularism, moreover, is very much on a par with Madan's favoured 
version of religion (Gandhian humanism): it does not bring the crowd out 
into the streets. Neither humanism nor secularism can, except on rare 
occasions, match the strident and insistent moral urgency that is the mark ' 
of traditional religions. Moreover, when secularism does succeed in moving 
people strongly, it manifests itself, ironically, on the level that Madan calls 
religiosity, as a perversion of its ideal self. 

Madan's conception of the secularist philosophy seems to be as follows. 
India is a secular state, designed for 'the elimination of religion from public 
life’ (1989: 139). The traditional religions are obstacles to modernity; even 
worse, since the divinity controls all, religious belief is a general invitation 
to avoid social responsibility. Furthermore, religion, of whatever kind, is 
based on faith; faith is the refusal to question fundamental values, and that 
refusal puts an end to objectivity, science, and therefore progress. 7 
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Madan explains that there is a price to pay for the secularism that is thus 
equated with the scientific attitude. It provides an incomplete design for 
living. *. . . secularism (in the Enlightenment sense of the term) has 
nowhere—not even in Europe—succeeded in providing a comprehensive 
alternative to the religious worldview. In fact, secularization has entailed 
the loss of meaning in human life about which Max Weber wrote so 
eloquently' (1989: 117). The reference, I assume, is in part to Weber's 
Entzauberung, that subtly double concept which folds together 'disen- 
chantment with the world’ (a phrase Madan uses: 1989: 140) and ‘dis- 
enchantment [that is, demagification] of the world’. Demagification (the 
removal of illusion) occurs when 'the routines of everyday life challenge 
religion . . . old gods ascend from their graves; they are disenchanted and 
hence take the form of impersonal forces’ (Weber 1948: 149). Elsewhere 
Weber writes, *. . . rational, empirical knowledge has consistently worked 
through to the disenchantment of the world and its transformation into a 
causal mechanism’ (ibid.: 350). 

Rationality, the banishment of ‘old gods’ and their replacement by a 
‘causal mechanism’, the disenchantment of the world, is not (pace Madan 
and, on occasions, Weber) always an act that produces disenchantment 
with the world. The scientific attitude includes a large component of 
dreaming and fantasy and excited speculation about what might be. It is 
itself a faith (the belief in regularities); it is essentially religious, down to 
the very level where scientific theories may be politically defended even 
when bankrupted by evidence. That in itself suggests the affinity of science 
and religion, for such actions are customarily domesticated by calling them 
‘perversions’ of true science, the very word that Madan uses to tame 
religiosity. 

But, it might be said, I am evading the thrust of Madan’s argument. 
Even if at the heart of science lies a capacity that is the very reverse of the 
routinisation which Weber feared, that fact does not affect Madan’s verdict 
on secularism: it is bereft of morality, of the ethical guidance that only 
religion can provide, and in that sense entails a ‘loss of meaning in human 
life’ (1989: 117). Even worse, ‘the marginalization of religious faith . . . 
permits the perversion of religion. There are no fundamentalists or revivalists 
in traditional society’ (1987: 749). 

In other words, if there were no secularists there would be no need for 
true-believers to reassert their faith and restore its ancient purity. That is 
patently false. Religions always have and still do stay alive by identifying 
and attacking non-believers, and non-believers come in all shapes, not only 
as secularists. Secularism is not alone in providing room for religious 
militancy; any other religion will serve—and has served—just as well. 

What does Madan mean by ‘the religious worldview’ and by the assertion 
that religion is ‘constitutive of society?’ These phrases do not refer directly 
to Hinduism or Buddhism or any other of India’s religions, nor exclusively 
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to Indian society, but to society anywhere. The only possible meaning of 
religion in this context is the acceptance of values as ends in themselves. 
Why we.take things on trust is obvious enough; unrelenting rationality, an 
infinite regress through the means-end framework, never finding an end, 
would mean that decisions and therefore actions could never be taken. 
Without axioms there is no beginning. Anyway, logic apart, a casual 
inspection of societies or of individual behaviour makes it clear that the 
systematic doubt that is characteristic of the scientific attitude is a behav- 
ioural exception (even within science) rather than the statistical norm. In 
that sense we are all religious; we have no choice in the matter. So Madan 
is correct: religion is constitutive of all societies, including India. The 
Himalayas really are there. 

If that is so, the fact that the ethical guidance provided directly by 
science has a limited range (avoid deception, including self-deception) 
does not much matter, since the gap will inevitably be provided by other 
kinds of religion. Most people in India, Madan points out, believe in one or 
another religion, and the best a would-be secular government can do is 
hold the ring impartially between opposed religious groups. To do that the 
authorities must be untainted by any of the competing religions. But that 
does not mean that they are themselves without a religion. The present 
upsurge of fundamentalism in India may indicate that the secularist poli- 
ticians have been too 'negative and defensive' (1987: 750), but it has not 
been a trivial accomplishment to have held that particular fort for more 
than three decades. That apart, failure would not indicate that secularism 
is a policy that lacks ethical guidance. That guidance is provided by a vague 
humanism that enjoins fairness, consideration for others, avoidance of 
deception (including, again, self-deception), being guided by the golden 
rule in one or another of its forms. In that sense secularism provides a 
comprehensive ethic. Secularists, Madan claims, ‘fail to realise that relig- 
iously minded people are not necessarily bad or stupid' (1989: 141). When 
‘they stigmatize the majority as superstitious’ they are exhibiting ‘both 
moral arrogance and political folly’ (1989: 141). But such conduct, one 
might fairly answer, is not true secularism; it is a perversion. Moreover, the 
Gandhian humanism, for which Madan calls in his:closing sentences, has 
surely been more characteristic of those who, in the manner of a proper 
scientist, systematically doubt their own infallibility, than of those who are 
true-believers in the falsity of every religion except their own. In short, the 
transcending religion which Madan promotes seems in its ethical design 
hardly distinguishable from what is elsewhere called secular humanism. 

But that does not resolve the problem of religiosity. Madan remarks, 
regretfully, ‘As for the vitality of the religious life of the people, it 1s 
unfortunate that what attracts attention most is the so-called fundamentalism 
among Muslims and Sikhs and revivalism among Hindus’ (1989: 141). One 
might add that more than mere attention is involved; the true-believers set 
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to murdering each other. Would-be all-encompassing religions (including 
secular humanism), the Dr. Jekyll of Madan's exposition, cannot hold a 
candle to the Mr. Hydes of everyday religions when it comes to getting 
action out of Madan’s ‘miracle-haunted rustic and the rootless urbanite’, a 
fact well-known to his 'profit-seeking politician'. /d, not surprisingly, sells 
more tickets than superego. 

It is this brute fact that makes Madan's transcendent religion, with its 
abstracted conceptual unity and its thin humanism, a facade that allows 
one to regret an unpleasant reality without trying to understand how that 
reality comes about and how it might be made different. That is where our 
effort should go, not into vain idealistic exercises that purport to sort out 
authentic versions from perversions. Authentic versions are no more than 
intellectual playthings that have neither referential truth nor much psycho- 
logical reality, being confined to scholarly debate. But the perversions are 
a fact of our life and cannot be ignored. They are important to us not 
because they are good to think, still less because any of them is the truth, 
but because they are potent political weapons, ways of exercising power, 
and of introducing man-made misery into human life. 

I can get along comfortably with the idea of religion as Gandhi's humanism, 
or as secular humanism. That kind of creed is probably as good an ethical 
guidance as we are ever likely to have to mould our consciences; nor am I 
alone in finding that to be the only acceptable fundamental ethical value. 
But humanism is of no service to us unless we know how to protect it. The 
way to do that is to get the measure of those other forms of religion, the 
strong ‘religiosities’ that turn people into not-thinking true-believers who 
accept as gospel the words of any loud-speaking, violence-prone fundamen- 
talist or revivalist. The task is not so much to uncover the inner logic (when 
there is any) of creeds from which perversions are derived, nor even to 
deconstruct their ideologies (although that can serve a useful debunking 
purpose), but to analyse the strategies that are used to make the perversions 
effective and to devise counter-strategies. Any fundamentalist or revivalist 
idea of that sort, any ideology, should be studied primarily as a weapon, 
for only in that way will we find out how to blunt its edge. The way to go is 
indicated in those strikingly derogatory phrases that Madan uses: 'the 
miracle-haunted rustic and the rootless urbanite', and ‘the profit-seeking 
politician’. 


Ideas and their uses 


But that is not Dumont’s way. In his philosophy ideas-in-action are sub- 
ordinated and the foreground is occupied by ideas-in-themselves. Who 
holds them and what hegemonic use might be made of them are secondary 
questions, because they concern power. Values encompass: power is 
encompassed. Society encompasses the individual. 
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One should be quite clear about what such statements mean. They are 
not descriptions of the world in which Indians or any other people live. 
They are not even plain logical statements about the meaning given to 
‘whole’ and ‘part’. They are statements about the writer and his own 
ideology. The writer is pushing a particular ideology, one that places duty 
to the whole before the rights of individuals. 

But perhaps I have come to that accusation too quickly and more could 
be said in defence of Dumont’s idealism. The holism that Dumont describes 
and that is Madan’s wish for India—‘the joyous return of religion to the 
secular city’ (1989: 143)—may indeed not be the world in which Indians 
live, but it is their ideal, their design for living. Therefore, it might be 
argued, these two scholars are not trying to impose their preferences on the 
social world or even dictate an agenda for other scholars. They are merely 
describing and analysing a reality, albeit a reality of ideas and aspirations: 
The wealth of nations, so to speak, rather than the state of England in 1776; 
the religious beliefs and religious codes of conduct rather than the lived-in 
reality. 

If that were indeed the case, I could have no complaint. Systems in 
themselves, quite apart from any use to which they might be put, are 
legitimate objects of scholarly interest. But it is not the case, because both 
these scholars write about the social world in a way that suggests it would 
be a better place if the ideology they promote were regnant. For Dumont it 
is the modern world that is at fault because it gives too large a place to 
individualism: for Madan, a variety of sectarian perversions corrupt the 
true religion. In other words they are not writing about ideas, about logical 
systems, but about ideologies, ideas that are intended for persuasive appli- 
cation in the world of social action. The validity of the basic system which 
they both promote—holism—is therefore not to be tested solely by its 
internal logic, but by its capacity to explain social action. 

Holism has a number of well-known inadequacies, most of which have 
been described above. The holistic framework is especially unable to make 
sense of conflict. The fact of conflict, whether of ideas or in the streets, is 
not so much studied as it is dismissed. Elements which do not accord with 
the basic design are put aside by Dumont_as ‘exceptions’. Madan deplores 
religious conflict in India but denies that it has anything to do with the 
religion that is ‘constitutive’ of Indian society. A simple-minded observer 
might rather conclude that religious conflicts are constitutive of social life 
in India and ask innocently what is to be gained from a definition of society 
that excludes social conflict. 

In that case let us take a step nearer to reality and talk not of society but 
of a social arena; not of the social whole, ‘axiologically grounded social 
action’, or the dominant ideology; not of the benign ‘cultural pluralism’, of 
which Madan speaks, that is a whole composed of mutually tolerant parts, 
but of a bear-pit in which ideologies are used as weapons in a struggle for 
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power. This 1s not to deny that insofar as the contestants restrain them- 
selves and thus keep some element of order in the contest they are 
behaving in a holistic manner. It is not to dismiss holism by claiming that 
conflict is the sole: reality, denying that conduct can ever be based upon 
duty, altruism and the 1deal of social harmony. Of course it can. It is 
merely to say that the wholes constituted out of religious sentiment are 
plural and therefore have boundaries. Our sense of duty and of obligation 
to the collectivity is everywhere limited and graded in its application. It is 
also to say that any religion, viewed- from outside its boundary, runs the 
risk of being judged to be Madan's religiosity, because its true-believers 
insist that ‘the only good [***] is a dead one’! 

Sentiments of that kind are deplorable and India would be a better 
place, and so would the world, if Gandhian humanism everywhere prevailed. 
Religion (in that sense) should be constitutive of society. The question is 
how te make it so. Force will not work, and to that extent both Dumont 
and'Madan are correct in asserting that religion [should] encompass politics. 
But the reality is that everywhere the opposite happens; religion becomes 
an instrument at the disposal of those contesting for power. It seems that 
the best guide (for governments if not for everyone) is secular humanism 
on the one hand, and individualism on the other. The first of these 
philosophies instructs us to be sceptical of mystification and righteousness, 
and the second to be wary of the authoritarianism and intolerance that 
holism in practise tends to promote. 
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On secularism and its critics: Notes on 
Turkey, India and iran 


Nur Yalman 


At 11:00 am on 25 November 1970, Yukio Mishima went to the Ichigaya 
barracks in Tokyo with some of his close followers. He was, at the age of 
45, one of the most famous citizens of Japan. He was an acclaimed 
novelist, playwright, movie actor. The gruesome incident that followed has 
been seared into memory. Mishima dressed in special attire, wearing a 17th 
century priceless samurai sword. summoned an entire regiment of Japan’s 
Self Defence Force and addressed them from an outdoor balcony. He said 
that Japan had lost her dignity and her honour with the imposed ‘Peace 
Constitution’ after the war. She now worshipped ‘money, just money’. The 
Japanese army had to preserve the martial spint of Japan, the yamato- 
tamashi, and therefore should overthrow the base government and revoke 
the American-inspired Constitution. When some of the soldiers started 
shouting ‘bakayaro’—approximately, ‘asshole!’ Mishima ‘went back into 
the commandant’s office.and while kneeling on the floor drove a foot-long 
dagger into his abdomen. Masakatsu Morita—who is thought to have been 
Mishima’s lover—hacked three times a Mishima's neck in an attempt to 
complete the ritual of seppuku. As blood gushed from Mishima’s wounds, 
another cadet pushed Morita aside and cleanly beheaded Mishima with 
one powerful stroke. Morita then cut his belly and was beheaded in his 
turn. The other three cadets, under written orders from Mishima to resist 
the temptation to kill themselves, marched out and offered themselves for 
arrest’ (Fallows 1990). 

The dramatic violence of this astonishing incident was intended by 
Mishima as a warning to the Japanese people to come to their senses, and 
to resist the further deterioration of their ancient principles. The theatrical 
passion and the desperation of the act may be recognised as relating to 
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samurai concepts of honour, but the sentiments behind Mishima's seppuku 
may be detected for many in non-Western cultures who feel that their 
values, principles and identities are being placed in jeopardy by the world- 
wide power and prestige of Western capitalist society. 

Mishima writes in Runaway horses of characters "who try to cleanse 
Japan of inherently corrupting foreign ways . . . (There is] the leader of 
the Meiji-era Kamikaze (‘League of the Divine Wind’) who refused to 
walk beneath telegraph wires, because they originated abroad. “If he 
found himself impossible to avoid them when walking to his Shinto devo- 
tions", he passed beneath while shielding his head with a white fan' 
(Fallows 1990: 120). There are not many in the Middle East or India w tio 
would walk under telegraph lines shielding their heads with white fans, but 
a nostalgia for a cherished past is evident in many authors. 

The past remembered, reinvented, and even fought over for archaeo- 
logical evidence of ancient claims to honour, dignity and territory, coexists 
uneasily with the ever-increasing impact of Western films, books, practices 
and institutions.' In this essay, I am concerned with the problem of how 
certain Western institutions such as secularism are to be accommodated 
into non- Western cultures. There is much heated controversy on this issue 
regarding Islam in Turkey and Iran, and some recent thinking on the 
subject in India. ‘Secularism’, the separation of matters of religion from 
the activities of the government, is seen as a direct challenge— generally 
Western in origin—to a totalising conception of religion permeating all 
aspects of human existence. The issue has critical human and political 
implications. 

These two aspects of secularism, that is the political and the existential, 
must be kept distinct. They arise from different needs and lead in different 
directions. There may be a strict separation between the state and the 
administration of religious activities, and yet the population may have a 
great interest in religion (as in large sections of the public in the United 
States or in India), or, alternatively, the state and its religious body may be 
closely associated but the society may be felt to move in an increasingly 
secular direction (as in the UK and perhaps parts of Western Europe). 

The religiosity of the public, which may rise and fall,“and which may 
express itself in different moods among various sectors, is not directly 
related to the political definition of the state. It often influences the state, 
but the fact that the population is moved by religious considerations does 
not preclude such constitutional restraints that may have been imposed on 
the state for good libertarian and political reasons. Whereas religion and 
all aspects of social life were regarded to be a seamless web for idealised 
*traditional' societies, this could hardly have been true for any complex 


! On the mythology of the past, the use and abuse of history. sec the penetrating analysis of 
Bernard Lewis (1975) The problem has been commented upon by both Raymond Aron 
(1948) and Herbert Butterfield (1981) and is now standard fare in anthropological writings 
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society. The state religion of ancient Egypt did not include the Jews, nor 
did the august temples of the Romans come to satisfactory terms with those 
mysterious minority religions which, in the end, had the final say. 

Yet, the processes of religiosity in modern society are not well understood 
even though the constitutional issues are fairly clear for plural societies. 
The issue of increasing religiosity, its role in political action, the questions 
of the rights of individuals (and their consciences) as well as the rights of 
minorities (and their sense of security) are burning issues now in many 
societies. Great writers and thinkers are struggling with these problems of 
faith, belief, contingency, justice, rights and much of the debate spills on to 
streets and pavements. These questions are in sharp, even brutal, focus in 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, India and Sri Lanka—to' mention only those on 
that great southwestern arc of Asia with which I am familiar. 


I 


According to liberal European thought in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
there was only one direction in which human history, rationally speaking, 
could proceed. The development of science would bring about the per- 
fection of Man. The attention of writers and thinkers was fixed upon an 
optimistic future. With rational effort a better future awaited mankind— 
mankind, that is, that was allied with and associated with Europe. The 
others, primitives, bandits, dacoits, cannibals on the one hand, or degen- 
erate, sex-crazed or religion-stupefied orientals on the other, would simply 
have to change their ways if they wanted to move ahead in the world 
(Kiernan 1972; Turner 1978). The idea of progress interpreted as scientific 
discovery and industrial efficacy, became increasingly a measure with 
which to judge not only communities, but entire civilisations, their histories, 
as well as to evaluate individuals from those civilisations. They were to be 
measured against the social mores of London and Paris. It was only natural 
for England to hope to produce brown Englishmen in her Indian Empire 
and for France to attempt to impose her mission, la mission crvilisatrice, on 
perplexed and recalcitrant North Africans and Middle-Easterners. 

The reaction to such matters in the non-European literate world seems 
to have been stunned amazement mixed with a sense of growing frustration. 
More particularly, the attitudes ranged from outraged rejection of such 
ideas among conservative religious circles, to cautious interest and even 
enthusiastic embrace by others. One can see the entire range of the 
reaction among thinkers and writers in the Ottoman Empire (Berkes 
1964), as well as in Persia (Keddie 1968, 1972, 1981), India (Nandy 1983) 
and China (Schwartz 1968; Tredgold 1973). 

There is little in these 19th century reactions, however, to suggest the 
self-conscious attempt made in the 20th century to alter the basic orientation 
of entire civilisations in order to counter the challenge posed by European 
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political hegemony. Political hegemony had brought with it enhanced 
cultural prestige and a complacent sense of superiority. In contrast, the 
waning of European military domination after the Second World War 
engendered in turn, an increased self-consciousness about the formation, 
nature, and structure and purpose of traditional cultures, as well as frenzied 
political activity in much of the non-European parts of the world. 

Anthropologists have been slow to react to the political and theoretical 
implications of self-conscious and politically forced culture change. They 
have continued to write about culture, mythology, religion and ritual as if 
these were eternal verities, fixed and maintained for all time, rather than 
agendas for political action and social transformation on one or the other 
side of the barricades. For every attempt to preserve and respect ‘tradition’, 
there developed the consciousness to dispute and to transform the para- 
meters of social, political, cultural and individual existence. The very 
purpose of individual lives, hallowed by ancient religious teachings, could 
be altered in modern, novel and hotly-disputed directions. 

Tradition, conservatism and established order necessarily looks to the 
hallowed past. Progress must involve change and development: it must 
look to the future. Young, still optimistic populations, remain in the 
progressive mode. The question, however, of how to remake their own 
cultures, what models to use, how much to look to the past, how much to 
accept and what to reject, all this remains on the agenda of intellectuals 
from the non-European countries. 

The idea of progress is an assumption behind much of modern thought. 
Even these days, when so much is questioned, we can hardly think outside 
the category of progress. How can people be compared otherwise? What 
does it mean to be civilised or primitive, developed or underdeveloped, 
Scandinavian or African? We have inherited this perspective on human 
history and ultimate worth without too much questioning from the heady 
days of the Enlightenment. We need to reconsider whether this Eurocentric 
perspective fits our world on the edge of the 21st century. Can we still 
believe in ‘progress’ and respect ‘other’ cultures? 


Il 


After struggling with the inherent insecurities of the human condition for 
centuries, the prospects for the potentiality of human reason, so dazzlingly 
demonstrated by Newton and so well examined by English and French 
philosophers, had been accepted by the time of the French Revolution. 
Isaiah Berlin expresses the new conditions with characteristic flourish: 


The lines of battle in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were more 
or less clearly drawn. On one side stood the supporters of tradition, of 
political and social hierarchies, whether ‘natural’ or hallowed by history, 
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or belief in, and obedience to, divine, or at any rate transcendent, 
authority . . . . On the other side stood the unswerving champions of 
reason, who rejected faith in tradition, intuition (religion), as mere 
smoke screens to justify irrationality, ignorance, bias, fear of truth in 
matters of theory, and stupidity, injustice, oppression and the corrupt 
power of . . . sinister interests, in practice . . . (Berlin 1971). 


One of the prime movers of Reason, translator of Newton into French, 
Voltaire, made no bones about the matter of religion. He had had enough 
of authoritarian superstition coming from the French church. As is well 
known, he had become a passionate supporter of the Huguenots, the 
Protestants of France who were being mercilessly persecuted by the Catholic 
majority. Voltaire made his accusations with no uncertainty: 


The amount of fraud, the errors, the disgusting stupidity in which we 
have been drenched for seventeen hundred years has not discredited our 
religion. It must be divine, since seventeen centuries of mischief and 
idiocy have not managed to destroy it; and we revere truth all the more 
for the contempt of lying (Ayer 1986: 99). 


Professor A.J. Ayer, after a brilliant career in philosophy, recently 
published a book *on Voltaire where he returned to the problem of ir- 
rationality and superstition, and, at least by implication, indicated that he 
too was on the side of Voltaire as far as liberal thought was concerned. He 
had harsh things to say about the rise of intolerant religious fanaticism in 
many parts of the world. 

The subject of secularism (which should imply open-mindedness and 
tolerance about religious belief) and fundamentalism remains important in 
the reactions of many non-Western societies faced with the increasing 
power and projection of Western culture. The return to fundamentalism is 
clearly a way of protecting the threatened cultures, but what are the costs 
of a closed mental attitude?? 

Let us explore some of the recent thinking on the subject from Islamic 
and Indian perspectives. First, it is well to recall the repercussions on this 
subject in the Ottoman Empire which, since it was an alien empire closest 
to Europe, struggled with the problem of European power most directly 
through the 19th century. I will relate this to the state of the debate in 
recent years in Turkey. Some examples of thinking on the Islamic right in 


? As the recent tragic furor over Salman Rushdie's Satanic verses shows, the defence of 
cherished myths and symbols through angry religious affirmations and reaction is no guarantee of 
clear thinking on the subject. However, the anger, the passion and feeling that can be 
generated is arresting. It should bring the question of cohabitation of cultures and the 
destructive relations between them to the forefront of attention. See especially Ruthwen 
(1990) 
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particular provide new directions. Second, brief comments on Fanon are 
provided concerning culture change in a radical mood in contrast with the 
Turkish nationalist experience. Third, I will discuss recent writings on the 
subject of the ‘West’ from India by Triloki Madan and Ashis Nandy, also in 
a radical vein. I will end with some comments on the thought of Ali 
Shariati and Iran which will allow for some observations about cultural 
revivalisn, and the modern bureaucratic state. In all this, I am most 
concerned with the question of terror on the one hand, and freedom of 
thought and conscience on the other. We may recall Robespierre's chilling 
claim that terror in a time of revolution is a civic virtue, swift and efficient— 
not an experience to look forward to. 


IV 


Consider first the circumstances around Ottoman Reform in the 19th 
century. The French Revolution, undertaken in the name of Liberty, 
Reason and Equality, had been distantly noted. Its news was brought to 
Constantinople in June 1793 in two French ships flying colours of the 
Ottoman Empire, of the American and French Republics 'and those few 
other powers that had not sullied their arms in the impious league of 
tyrants’ (Lewis 1968: 63). They celebrated the downfall of tyrants with 
representatives of the Sultan, planted a "Tree of Liberty' in the soil of 
Turkey and danced the carmagnole around it. 

From this point on, the history of the Ottoman Empire becomes inter- 
twined with radical European ideas. There are stories to the effect that the 
Sultan, Mahmoud II, was more influenced by a French woman from 
Martinique, Aimée Dubucq de Rivery, who had landed in his harem, and 
who just happened to be the cousin of Josephine de Beauharnais (also 
from Martinique). Aimée, according to the story, was caught by the 
Barbary pirates returning to Martinique from school in France (Blanche 
1984). Being too beautiful for the provinces, she was sent as a gift to the 
Sultan. A fortune teller in Martinique had foretold this strange story to 
Aimée and Josephine in a dramatic session when, as young girls, they had 
run away from home one afternoon. She had said that amazingly enough 
both would become empresses of great empires. Such are the legends, but 
the fact is that major Westernising reform, often deliberated, was speeded 
up soon after the turn of the 19th century. 

The dramatic and documented events are well known. There was the 
impulse of reform from the circles around the Sultan, which were met with 
resistance by all kinds of traditional circles. The ulema were dubious about 
the value of Westernisation and used the janissary corps to oppose the will 
of the Sultan. The upsbot was the destruction of the famous and ancient 
military order—originally made up of Christian converts—when a large 
number of them were surrounded and killed in the Hippodrome in front of 
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St. Sophia and the Blue Mosque. The carnage has gone down in Ottoman 
history as the ‘Auspicious incident’, indicating the approval of the court 
historians. : 

The opinion of outsiders was less enthusiastic. Sir Adolphus Slade 
thought the Sultan had disturbed the ancient balance of liberty and freedom 
in the Empire in the name of reform and Westernisation, and was using 
this as an excuse for making himself more autocratic. He writes as follows 
especially about personal dignity: 


It is curious to observe the similarity of advantages which are enjoyed by 
nations in opposite spheres of knowledge, and separated by perfectly 
distinct manners and religion. Hitherto the Osmanley has enjoyed by 
custom some of the dearest privileges of freemen, for which Christian 
nations have so long struggled. He paid nothing to the government 
beyond a moderate landtax, although lianle, it is true, to extortions, 
which might be classed with assessed taxes. He paid no tithes, the 
vacouf [waqf] sufficing for the maintenance of the ministers of Islamism. 
He traveled where he pleased without passports; no custom house 
officer intruded his eyes and dirty fingers among his baggage; no police 
watched his motions, or listened for his words. His house was sacred. 
His sons were never taken from his side to be soldiers, unless war called 
them. His views of ambition were not restricted by the barriers of birth 
and wealth; from the lowest origin he might aspire without presumption 
£o the rank of pasha; if he could read, to that of grand vizir; and this 
consciousness, instilled and supported by numberless precedents, 
ennobled his mind, and enabled him to enter on the duties of high office 
without embarrassment. Is not this the advantage so prized by free 
nations? Did not the exclusion of people from posts of honor tend to the 
French revolution? . . . For this freedom, this capability of realizing the 
wildest wishes, what equivalent does the sultan offer? It may be said 
none (Lewis 1968: 125-26). 


Later in the 19th century, the reformist current became associated with 
.French thinker Auguste Comte. Comte, who coined the term 'sociology', 
had become celebrated around the world for his ideas regarding progress. 
John Stuart Mill supported Comte directly with a ‘positivist subsidy’ from 
England, and the familiar ideas of the development of rationalism breaking 
down and chasing out old traditions, medieval or primitive supegstitions, 
struck a sympathetic chord from Russia to Brazil. Comte taught that 
mankind moves from fetishism to religion and thence on to reason: This 
irresistible tide gives meaning and direction to history. Comte, scientific 
positivism and social progress, was the major subject of discussion among 
emancipated circles in St. Petersburg in Russia (Wallace 1961), and a 
Positivist Church was established in Rio de Janeiro where it apparently 
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remains active. Indeed, the Comtean motto (‘Ordre et Progres’) was placed 
on the Brazilian flag in Portuguese where it still flutters to this day.? 

Comte’s argument had been that medieval society run by priests and the 
noble military classes was giving way, under the influence of reason, to a 
more rational society run by scientists and managers. The church and the 
military as social formations were to wither away as a result of the progressive 
illumination of the human mind. 

Ottoman intellectuals imbibed deeply from the new positivist current. 
The expatriates in Paris were publishing a paper entitled Meshveret (Con- 
sultation) in the anticipation of introducing the talisman of modernity, a 
‘Constitutional Assembly’ for the Ottoman Empire. The motto of the 
paper was ‘Order and Progress’. When they later joined the group of 
dissidents associated in the Ottoman Union, they turned their party’s name 
into ‘Union and Progress’. It was that ill-starred party, the Party of Union 
and Progress, which took the Ottoman Empire into the First World War, 
lost the war and saw the dissolution of their great hopes and their multi- 
national Islamic Empire. 

This is the background of the Westernising reforms of the major Empire 
which had stood against European colonialism and imperialism in the 
Middle East through the 19th century. The reorganisation of society—two 
attempts to form constitutional monarchies in 1876 and again in 1908—was 
undertaken with the highest ideals. There was no fake sense of inferiority 
towards the increasingly belligerent and dangerous European powers. As 
the works of Namik Kemal and others demonstrate, there was a realistic 
desire to achieve reform to arrive at a just, free, good and well-administered 
society (Lewis 1968: 141-49). The institutions of Islam, education, law, 
religious endowments were all under careful scrutiny. The work of Ahmet- 
Cevdet Pasha in particular needs to be noted. He presided over the 
modernisation of the Islamic Law Codes, and the Mejelle—superseded in 
the Turkish Republic by the Swiss Civil Code—was still in use in much of 
the Middle East until recent times. 

There followed a crisis of an extreme kind at the end of the First World 
War. When the Ottoman Empire was dismembered, thirty or so new 
nations came out of it. A punishing peace was imposed under the Sèvres 
agreements. This in turn was rejected by the Nationalists who, phoenix- 
like, rose again to establish a new republic. 

When the Ottoman Empire was forced to enter the War, there had been ' 
a call upon all Muslims everywhere to join in the cause. They were urged to 
take arms against the British, French and Russian Empires. The call was 
ignored by most Muslims and some Arabs at least preferred to join the 
British in the hope of creating an Arab Caliphate. India's Muslims, how- 
ever, already disenchanted with British rule, organised one of the biggest 


' Madan informs me that Comte was celebrated at an annual festival in Calcutta (personal 
communication). 
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mass movements the world had seen, the Khilafat movement, for the 
preservation of the Ottoman Caliphate. It is noteworthy that Gandhi also 
supported the Khilafat to create a common front between Hindus and 
Muslims in the struggle against imperial rule in India (Minault 1982). None 
of this had any effect on the tide of events in the Middle East. The imperial 
powers occupied Constantinople. The Ottoman Sultan became their captive. 
By inexorable steps Ataturk, still fighting at the head of the Nationalists, 
was forced to dismantle the political power of the Sultans (Lewis 1968). 

A great cultural revolution followed in Turkey between 1924 and 1938. 
The outlines are familiar. 

1. Sultanate and Caliphate was abolished much to the dismay of the 
Islamic world. This had been a sacred trust. It was symbolised by the 
Prophet Mohammed's personal belongings in the Topkapi Palace. The 
Quran which had been recited non-stop since 1517 over the sacred objects 
was suddenly terminated under orders from Ankara. 

2. Religious endowments (ragf) were national:sed. 

3. The tarigats (Sufi brotherhoods) were abolished (they went back to 
11-12th century). All official titles were abolished. 

4. The educational system was unified and secularised. All religious 
teaching terminated. 

5. The Arabic alphabet was discontinued, the Latin script adopted. 

6. The Islamic calendar was abolished. The calendar and time of day 
brought into line with European usage. 

7. Islamic law and law-courts were abolished. Swiss Civil, Italian Penal 
and German Commercial codes adopted. 

The cultural revolution in Turkey is an early example of radical social, 
and political reform in this hectic century. An ancient civilisation which 
had comprised much of the Balkans, Anatolia, the Middle East and North 
Africa for at least five centuries was taken from its moorings and connected 
to another civilisation. The cultural revolution was carried out by its own 
heroes. Ataturk was quite articulate: There is no time for niceties. We 
must catch up with the West. 

I mention these striking matters to indicate the context and direction of 
cultural changes which were undertaken by the Republic. The long 
germination of the ideas is noteworthy. It had taken more than a century of 
effort to modernise all aspects of the state. Note also the attention to 
religious institutions and to culture, even to the script. The liberal political 
changes, the two-party system, free elections, a liberal constitution, freedom 
of the press, of belief; all this was elaborately discussed and much of it 
enacted by law by 1950. The same year also marked the fall of the one- 
party system and ushered in a popular new Democratic Party (DP) with 
free elections. 

Today, forty-one years after the heady elections of 1950, much of this is 
taken for granted in Turkey, even though serious problems remain. The 
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major section of the Turkish electorate votes for fairly moderate centre- 
right and centre-left parties (self-styled). In terms of the vote, the break- 
down of the last general elections (1987) was: 


Motherland: 36.34 per cent centre-right (ANAP) 
Soc. Democratic: 24.78 per cent centre-left (SHP) 
Free Path: 19.15 per cent centre-right (DYP) 
Democratic Left: 8.50 per cent centre-left (DSP) 
Welfare: 7.15 per cent religious (RP) 

National Work: 2.86 per cent left 


The political spectrum is somewhat skewed since the extreme-left 
communist TKP and Kurdish irredentist PKK are both outlawed. They 
appear to be associated. It should also be added that since the general 
elections the Motherland Párty's support appears to have been seriously 
eroded. Inflation has taken its toll. 

The fact that thoroughgoing, explicit criticism of the present electoral 
arrangements were not permitted has given a false sense of stability to the 
centre parties.* When the left wing was allowed free rein—as was the case 
from 1971 to 1980—there was a great deal of agitation which eventually 
escalated into major civil strife. At some point, twenty people were being 
killed every day in clashes between the right and the left. The clashes, which 
involved the universities deeply, other youth groups, all intellectuals and 
divided the country profoundly were the result of the organised left (prob- 
ably supplied with guns and funds through Bulgaria and elsewhere) being 
met head-on by an underground, organised right (also supplied with guns 
and funds through the Middle East, probably through Lebanon and Syria). 

The civil strife of the ’70s is a murky story with drug barons, gun runners, 
the American cigarette mafia all involved with the Bulgarian KGB. Much 
of it was discussed by the prosecutor in Rome in connection with the plot to 
kill the Pope. The bitterness of the fighting was the result again of the long 
germination of opposing ideologies. While the centre-left and centre-right 
parties opted for the postures of their European counterparts, the extreme- 
left and the extreme-right were of a much more aggressive and petulant 
character. 

I will not deal with the writings of the extreme-left by Aybar, Belli, 
Baran, Aren and others. Their radical Marxist arguments are familiar. They 
relate them to the great traditions of left wing thinking in Europe with 
small modifications to fit local conditions (Landau 1974). Their analysis 
that a social revolution or a workers’ and peasants’ uprising is around the 
comer and soon to be rejoiced in seems flawed. Even in the freest periods 


* The Motherland Party with only 36 34 per cent of the vote received 292 seats (64 per cent) 
in the 450-seat parliament A 10 per cent barner was established for representation. ANAP, 
SHP, DYP, etc., are the initials of the parties in Turkish. 
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of Turkish elections the workers’ party never received more than 6 per cent 
of the vote.: In any case, they seemed uninterested in the question of 
cultural revivalism except for providing support for Kurdish language and 
culture. 

It is the left, of course, which is most uncomfortable with religion and 
most enthusiastic for the secularist ideals of the Republic. Their attitudes 
to Islam as a religion were essentially doctrinaire and Marxist. Islam for 
them was at best an obfuscation of the facts of oppression and, at worst, an 
opium of the people if not mere superstition as Comte had said. The votes 
of the Alevi minority which stands against traditional Sunni interpretations 
of Islam and supports secularist parties may also have been persuasive 
(N. Yalman 1969). 

Let us turn to the extreme-right. Their history can be traced back to the 
time of Sultan Abdul Hamid and the losing party in the late 19th century. It 
was also part of the internal opposition to Ataturk and his reforms. 


V 


The central ideas of the extreme religious right are comprehensively 
represented by the enigmatic figure of Riza Nur. He is hardly known or 
discussed in the West. His writings are banned in Turkey which also makes 
for difficulties. He had been a member of the Ottoman Parliament. He 
later played a prominent role in the early days of the Republic and 
represented the Nationalist causes in Moscow as well as the Peace Con- 
ference in Lausanne in 1922. He took the precaution to deposit his memoirs 
in three copies written in longhand in the National Library in Berlin, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, and the British Museum (Nur 1967). He 
was apparently afraid that they might be destroyed by his enemies. These 
memoirs are embarrassingly but brilliantly candid as a personal history and 
relate an absorbing story of the passage from the Ottoman Empire to the 
Turkish Republic through major political upheavals. Nur eventually turned 
agaihst the Ottoman family but wanted the Caliphate to be preserved 
under the Republic. His attraction to the present-day religious right is that 
he drew up a new Ottoman type of a constitution with a constitutional 
monarchy and a Caliphate which he wanted implemented in a version of an 
Islamic Republic. As time went on he became a personal enemy of Ataturk 
with whom he had worked closely for the nationalist movement. As a 
result of his overweening antagonism he suggested that Ataturk's busts and 
sculptures which are now to be found in all public squares in Turkey be 
broken. Indeed, they are now systematically broken as an act of defiance 
to the secular Republic by members of the right wing groups. 

Another unusual thinker on the right of a later generation is Nurettin 
Topcu. He was a history teacher in Robert College, an American institution, 
in Istanbul in the 1947-50 period. He had a doctorate from the Sorbonne 
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on Henri Bergson. He was also deeply interested in the revival of religion 
and faith. He was concerned with the breakdown of tradition which he 
regarded as being replaced by the unthinking emulation of the West. 
Serious mystic (Sufi) thinking and faith attracted him. He rejected 
communism. He also rejected materialism. His message was to return to 
the Turks’ (and liberal Muslims’) own humanist spiritual truth as Mevlana 
Rumi and Yunus Emre (the great mystic poets of the 13th century) had 
expressed it. This was a message of non-violence, of love and of tolerance 
and respect for others (Arberry 1950, 1961; Hodgson 1974; Nicholson 
1921, 1950; Schimmel 1979, 1982). The most important aspect of the 
message was the denial of unthinking ritualistic mouthing of Quranic 
formulas. Their emphasis was placed on individual conscience and personal 
interpretation. Topcu had no good words for the traditional Islamic ulema. 
He saw no role for them in his call for a spiritual and humanist regeneration. 

Topcu was a prolific writer. His books and articles have not been 
discussed in the West. Some have the following titles: The pursuit of the 
will (1974), Culture and civilization (1970), Islam and humanism (1968), 
Bergson (1968), The Turkey of tomorrow (1972) and there are others in a 
similar vein. 

Topcu would have been quite at home in a Divinity School in the United 
States. In his later years he seemed to go to bizarre lengths to draw 
attention to his cause from what he regarded an apathetic and increasingly 
materialistic literate public. In a celebrated case he is reported to have 
gotten up in the middle of a play by Brecht ("The Caucasian chalk circle") 
playing in a theatre in Istanbul and announced to the astonished actors and 
actresses (who tend to support left wing causes) that Brecht's ideas did not 
fit in with authentic Turkish morals, customs, ideals and way of life and 
that therefore the play needed to be immediately stopped. It created a 
major uproar. These ideas were picked up by Mehmet Dogan. His book is 
entitled The treason of Westernization (Batililasma Ihaneti) dedicated to 
Nurettin Topcu and discusses the destruction of authentic Turkish culture 
through Western influence. 

Topcu's central idea may be said to be contra-Durkheim. Society is not 
the source of consciousness, nor of conscience, nor is society God. Con- 
sciousness, conscience and society are all moving in the direction of God. 
This is our eternal city. We may gather the flavour of Nurettin Topcu's 
writing from the following: 


The powers of regeneration of a Europe which is condemned to bank- 
ruptcy as soon as it were to separate from Christianity and Colonialism, 
are not the powers which have given life to our people. They have not 
created our people. The people of Anatolia, with a thousand years of 
history behind them, are the products of the religion of Islam and an 
unfortunate system of agricultural economy, both of which are the 
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children (products) of Asian powers. Just as our ancestry is Asian, our 
ethics, our economy, are the honest works of Asia. The movement of 
our reform, renaissance and a return to our own identity, will be 
different from ailing Europe. It will begin attached to our spirit with a 
new ethic, an honest economy and with them those sciences which will 
enliven this spirit and with the teaching of all this in our schools. This 
awakening will move towards Asia, by turning our eyes towards the 
direction of the rising sun to love all the people of Asia, without being 
put off by their unfortunate way of life which for centuries has made 
them into oppressed slaves. [We will move] in the direction of under- 
standing and loving them. 

The moment has now come for our idea of a nation to make its last 
and final separation from the idea of Europe (Topcu 1972: 176). 


The bitter irony is that it is the right-of-centre religiously conservative 
‘Motherland’ Party that has now made the application for Turkey to join 
the European Common Market. 

There is some agreement on these issues from the left as well. Consider 
Atilla Ilhan. 


We read Sophokles in the lycée. We learned to curse classical Turkish 
music, to look down on Divan (classical) literature. We also learned to 
admire without thinking the terrible translations from the Western 
classics published by the State Printing House. You would think that 
Sinan (the architect of Suleyman, the Magnificent) was less important 
than Leonardo, that Mevlana was inferior to Dante, that Itri (a classical 
composer) could not be compared to Bach. In fact we were putting the 
noose of cultural imperialism around our necks with our own hands. 
The sıckness of unthinkingly accepting the offered mixture has gripped us. 
We were unable to search of our own synthesis (Ilhan 1976). 


Unfortunately this debate about East and West did not remain on a 
philosophical plane alone. Civil strife of serious proportions ensued in the 
1970s. 

Many violent incidents through the 19th century to this day have marred 
the issue. Topcu was not responsible for any of it. He was merely the 
ideologue in an abstract and humane way for action groups which were 
trying to find shortcuts to power. I will only pick up two prominent 
incidents which illustrate the violence against the Westernisers. 

There were numerous prominent writers who stood for liberty, freedom 
of conscience and a secular state. They had made the free elections of 1950 
possible. In 1954 their lives were threatened. A right wing group led by 
Huseyin Uzmez tried to kill Ahmet Emin Yalman, the liberal editor of 
Vatan in the city of Malatya in eastern Turkey as a warning to the liberal 
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Westernisers. Five bullets were shot into him but they did not succeed in 
killing him (A.E. Yalman 1957). In almost identical circumstances, 
Mehmet Ali Agca, also of Malatya, also a gunman, did in fact kill Abdi 
Ipekci, a well-loved prominent liberal editor of Milliyet in 1979. Both 
Yalman and Ipekci had been presidents of the International Press Institute. 
Agca was put in jail and was then helped to escape by a secret undergound 
group. He turned up in Sofia, Bulgaria, in the best hotel. He was known to 
have travelled in Europe. (Where did he find the funds?) He is the one 
who achieved notoriety by trying to kill the Pope. The mysterious case has 
never been fully resolved. 

These killers, or would-be-killers, came from very similar social and 
political backgrounds. Uzmez was evidently more ideological. After his 
pardon he became a lawyer and achieved some prominence. Ahmet Emin 
Yalman actually visited him in jail several times in order to wean him away 
from his extremist views. Remarkably enough he assisted Uzmez to go 
through law school while in jail. Later, this same Uzmez even became a 
candidate for the position of General Secretary of the Anavatan Party 
(ANAP) now in power in Turkey. Agca seems more of a cynical hired gun. 

Their right wing philosophies are disputable. What is not disputable is 
that they were used to incite extremists to radical action by the National 
Action Party (Milli Hareket Partisi). Their methods must be regarded as 
unacceptable. One wishes that they had heard of Gandhi: "The means used 
determine the character of the ends’. 

However, it should be clear that there is murderous passion in Turkey 
behind the discussion of secularism. If we go further into the subject we 
would have to distinguish between the Islamically (Sunni) inclined MSP 
(Milli Selamet) (National Salvation Party), led by Erbakan (an engineer 
educated in Germany), and the MHP (Milli Hareket) (National Action 
Party), more nationalist, perhaps racist, under the former colonel, Alpaslan 
Turkes. Both were outlawed by the military government in 1980. The 
religious party is now represented under a new name, Refah P. (Welfare 
Party), which received 7.15 per cent of the vote in the last elections. The 
Party led by the ex-colonel Turkes only received 2.89 per cent. 

The latest situation in Turkey (1991) while calm on the surface, contains 
many elements for concern. The political picture is increasingly clouded. A 
moderate right wing party had won a comfortable majority under Ozal. 
This party, ANAP (Motherland), had both religious and liberal elements 
in it. There were increasing support for the free-market economic policies 
of President Ozal at first, but when the prices took off, the opposition 
parties made a good showing at some local elections. Thereupon, the cry for 
new elections went up, hampering the government's room for manoeuvre. 
Ozal's brother is known to be close to Saudi interests. His wife, however, 
stands for Westernised, modern, educated, freely-working women and this 
endears her to the influential middle classes. A fight for control of the 
municipality of Istanbul is brewing which will have future repercussions. 
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In a more:sinister vein, there have been four or five political assassinations 
of prominent liberals and secularists, journalists, university professors and 
a woman member of Parliament. The perpetrators of these crimes have not 
been caught. There is speculation about the hand behind the trigger. Syria, 
Iraq, Kurdish irredentists, the Muslim Brotherhood, Palestinians and 
others are mentioned which indicates the heated political atmosphere and 
the nature of the suspicions. There were immense demonstrations in cities 
across Turkey during the Gulf War against the use of Turkish military units 
or bases in the Gulf. These were presumably organised by the religious 
right, but they had no effect on the pro- American policies of Ozal who has 
been the most openly 'religion-minded' president of the Republic since the 
end of the Caliphate. Subtle complexities abound and are unlikely to be 
clarified until the next elections (1992). 

The important general point is that in a country which is 99 per cent 
Muslim, the secular ideals of the Constitution are being defended by an 
enlightened elite in the thick of politics. Women too appear to be greatly 
involved in this struggle to maintain the high ethical and tolerant ideals of 
Islam while at the same time reorganising Turkish society, policy and 
economy in a Western direction. The Turkish synthesis in this respect is 
already more complex than that of any other Islamic country and needs to 
be watched carefully by other countries who are also engaged in major 
cultural reorganisation. 

The question of the rejuvenation of national identity in defiance against 
Western imperialism was the theme of Fanon's famous impassioned work. 
Jean-Paul Sartre, who wrote the foreword to The wretched of the earth, 
never mentioned the Turkish cultural revolution nor did Fanon (Fanon 
1968). If they had known they would probably have approved the radical 
spirit behind it. Fanon had a colonial's disdain for local culture. He 
expressed his impatience eloquently for Algeria. He wrote that all foolish 
superstitions (and in this he included all local traditions) must be eradicated 
with terror. His was a passionate outcry against European colonialism at a 
time of great tragedy. The individual must be engaged in politics. He must 
make his own decisions. The intellectual must be one with the people. The 
decision to engage in the struggle, even terror, must be faced. He called for 
entirely new unifying institutions for Africa. He died in 1964 at the age of 
34. The ideas of Sartre and Fanon on the politics of culture and identity 
bear some similarity to the debate that was taking place in Turkey through 
the 19th and 20th centuries. The debate is still going on; but the writers 
have not yet woken up to the fact that they are faced with very similar 
problems across different cultures. 


VI 


The cultural weight of the West in the form of England was always an issue 
in India. Recently, 'secularism', more of a French problem, has attracted 
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significant attention. In a celebrated article entitled ‘Secularism in its 
place’, T.N. Madan returned to the problem of the attraction of religion to 
the masses in the Third World (Madan 1987). He reminds us that the idea 
of secularism is essentially a Western conception, that it was used in 1648 at 
the end of the Thirty Years War in connection with the transfer of Church 
properties to the control of princes. The Western idea of secularism, writes 
Madan, includes the following: (a) A distinction between ‘this worldliness’ 
as opposed to ‘other worldliness’ and religiosity; (b) The privatisation of 
religion, the individual being protected from both the church and the state; 
(c) the narrowing down and elimination of religious beliefs, practices and 
institutions. Madan’s judgement on this is that in South Asia secularism is, 
in fact, impossible, impracticable and impotent, and that ‘by its very nature 
(secularism) is incapable of countering religious fundamentalism and 
fanaticism.’ 

The matter was brought to a head in India recently by the Shah Bano 
case (Pathak and Rajan 1989). A Muslim man divorced his wife in the 
traditional manner and provided nothing for her or her offspring. She went 
to the secular courts which, rather naturally, ruled support for the divorced 
wife and her otfspring. Remarkably enough this decision caused an uproar 
in the heated atmosphere of Hindu-Muslim animosity. It was regarded as 
an interference by the state in family matters and in Muslim law. Given the 
strong communal feelings in India, Muslims are allergic to interference in 
their internal affairs by the Indian state, however even-handed the state 
may be. Madan indicated that, for this reason as for others, the future for 
secularisation in India was highly problematic. He noted that religious 
books outsell all others, that pilgrimages are ever larger in the Indian 
subcontinent. There were dark passions and murder behind the partition of 
the subcontinent in 1947 and the divisive forces continue to rage. We have 
had the most recent example of this in connection with the riots in Ayodhya, 
where militant Hindus want to build a temple at the site of the Babur Shahi 
mosque, alleging that a temple that stood there had been demolished 500 
years ago to make space for the mosque. Syed Shahabuddin and Theodore 
Wright provide an impressive list of riots and numbers killed (twenty to 600 
per year) in Islam in Asia (Shahabuddin and Wright 1987). More recently 
we were told of thousands of deaths in India in connection with the 
disturbances surrounding the mosque in Ayodhya (New York Times). 

What produces the hostility? It is not religion itself. As Madan notes, the 
Quran does not condone coercion in matters of faith. The communal 
problem has nothing to do with religion, wrote, Jawaharlal Nehru. It is 
essentially a matter of calculating politicians exploiting religion to achieve 
secular ends. For the founded Pakistan in 1947, Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
took common citizenship, not religious identity, to be the basis of the new 
state, though he had achieved partition of the subcontinent on the basis of 
religion. Madan remarks how close to Nehru Jinnah was in his rediscovered 
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secular outlook, and how ironic this is now that both the states have 
become captives of ethnic religious strife. 

Madan quotes Gandhi: ‘For me, every, the tiniest, activity 1s governed 
by what I consider to be my religion’; ‘Those who say that religion has 
nothing to do with politics do not know what religion means’. This induces 
Madan to recall Weber writing that ‘Precisely the ultimate and most sublime 
values have retreated from public life either into the transcendental realm 
of mystic life or into the brotherliness of direct and personal relations’. 
‘The disenchantment of the world’ would in fact become the last station in 
a journey leading towards an increasingly alienated and impersonal existence. 

Madan’s critique is that the narrow European experience of the 16th 
century and the following three centuries are being generalised for all 
societies. ‘We are asked to believe this!’ The narrow, even mistaken, basis 
of Western social science is being unthinkingly foisted upon an unsuspecting 
India as scientific and modern truth. Secularisation and Nehru’s concep- 
tions of the secular state are sterile because they provide only a negative 
strategy. Madan thinks that Nehru wanted a state which honoured all faiths 
equally and gave them equal opportunities, but this has proved difficult to 
achieve. At this point, India is very far from this ideal by general agree- 
ment. 

Madan writes: ‘Will India become “secularized” like Western society?’ 
That is not the question. ‘Is it desirable that it should become so?’ And 
then he goes on to quote from Ashis Nandy: ‘There is now a peculiar 
double bind in Indian politics. The ills of religion have found political 
expression but the strengths of it have not been available for checking 
corruption and violence in public life.’ Madan writes that ‘For the minority 
of secularists to stigmatize the majority as “primordialist” and to preach 
secularism to them . . . is moral arrogance and worse—I say worse since in 
our times politics takes precedence over ethics—political folly. It is both 
these—moral arrogance and political folly—because it fails to recognize 
the immense importance of religion in the lives of the peoples of South 
Asia.’ 

So Madan’s ironic point is that it is the spread of secularisation that 
contributes to the rise in religious fanaticism. ‘It is the marginalization of 
religious faith which is what secularization is, that permits the perversion of 
religion’. 

There is little doubt that Madan has put his finger on some critical issues. 
His article is a sensitive, passionate and thoughtful discussion of key issues 
for the future of the subcontinent as indeed we are beginning to see. 
Madan returns to the subject of the positive role of religion in politics in 
India in a particularly rich and thought-provoking article entitled ‘Religion 
in India’ (Madan 1989). This is not only a brief history of religious thought 
for the subcontinent (a formidable enterprise) but also the occasion for 
some trenchant (and humanist) observations. 
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First on the totalisation of the religious and the mundane: Madan ex- 

presses this point with felicity: *. . . the religious domain is not distinguished 
from the secular but rather that the secular is regarded as encompassed by 
the religious . . . religion . . . is constitutive of society, and the traditional 
vision of life is holistic. This is the first principle for any discussion of 
religion in India’. Also ‘. . . the religious, or traditional, view of life has not 
really been the source of conflict between peoples . . . it is its perversion 
which has been so.’ 
He recognises that for Nehru 'Secularism as the basis of the state had 
therefore to be a policy of strict neutrality on the part of the state in its 
dealings with citizens irrespective of their various religious faiths’. "This 
policy is . . . (not) a positive philosophy of life.’ 

He takes the Gandhian point: 


. . . the multiplicity of religious faiths would generate conflict in the 
value domain itself. (Gandhi) considered the quest for a single religion 
neither feasible nor indeed desirable. There was thus no escape from a 
transcendentalist approach and the quest for interreligious understanding; 
a simple pluralism advocating respect for all religions would not do . . . . 
Gandhi's secularism was a restraint on the state, not because this was 
expedient but because society would ultimately be reformed by good 
people and not by governments. 


And, finally, Madan writes: ‘I stand with those who dare to hope that in 
India, and indeed everywhere else in the postmodern age, religion may yet 
be rediscovered as humanism.’ 

There is a dark shadow which has fallen on Nehru's liberal ideals. In the 
earlier article Madan' says that at the time of writing the whole of north 
India was holding its breath wondering whether the tension between Hindus 
and Muslims would again explode into riots and terror because of the 
biggest-ever public protest since Independence held in New Delhi on 30 
March 1987 in connection with the Babur mosque. The explosion, as we 
have seen, did come in 1990. 

While admiring Madan's optimistic sincerity, we need tó note again that 
the existential aspect of religion (its contribution of depth and symbolism 
to social life) must be distinguished from the more nefarious political 
functions. The separation of governmental activities from sectarian religious 
affairs is a constitutional point of critical importance if the state is to 
maintain a sense of justice for the plurality of its citizens. Madan's defence 
of existential and humanist religion fails to make the constitutional distinc- 
tion. He is quite right in claiming that without ‘good’ people all is vain, but 
secular constitutional safeguards may at least strengthen the hand of those 
*good' citizens who will need all the help they can get to stand in the way of 
callously politicised communal passions. 
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Ashis Nandy also notes that there were no riots between communities in 
the 19th century, or that they were rare, but that their incidence has been 
increasing dramatically. In these increasingly violent days, the hopes 
expressed for religion and its humanitarian effects seem slim indeed. But 
apart from constitutional guarantees defended by reasonable citizens, where 
else is one to turn for hope? 


VII 


The writings of Ashis Nandy are based on an even more complex critique. 
He rejects the West while writing superb English prose. He is not in 
agreement with the dominant values and ideologies, perspectives, and 
imperialist and authoritarian attitudes in much of the academic and cultural 
environment that he perceives as the ‘West’. 

He harbours a deep Foucault-like irony when he claims that: *. .. A 
theory of culture has to be the core of any theory of oppression in our 
times’. ‘A stress on culture is a repudiation of the post-Renaissance European 
faith that only that dissent is true which is rational, sane, scientific, adult 
and expert—according to Europe’s concepts of rationality, sanity, science, 
adulthood and expertise’, thus implying that from the vantage point of the 
modern Third World intellectual, all these concepts are transparently 
colonialist, that all attempt to veil ultimate oppression (see Nandy 1983). 

‘This also means’, he writes, ‘that the living traditions of the non- 
Western civilizations must include a theory of the West. This is not to make 
the facile point that the West is a demon, but to recognize that the West 
and its relationship with the non-West has become deeply intertwined with 
the problem of evil in our times—according both to the West and to the 
non-West’. 

So this is a dissent at a fairly fundamental level. It questions the total 
relationship of the West with entire civilisations reduced to subjection even 
as the countries themselves are no longer under colonial rule. 

Let us go a little further into The intimate enemy, which carries the sub- 
title Loss and recovery of self under colonialism. The argument is highly 
original. Nandy puts the matter squarely: The colonial theory of progress 
intended that all subject societies would conform to the view of the future 
represented by the aggressive and dominant ideologies of the West. This 
authoritarian, domineering ideology rested on a special view of society, 
politics and psychology represented by the conceptual polarities of male vs. 
female, adult vs. child, scientific vs. irrational, and the historical vs. the 
ahistorical. Colonial and subject societies were conceived of as the female 
side of this equation, with all that this implied. They were powerless, child- 
like, irrational (since they had all those strange customs and rituals), and 
ahistorical (since they lived in myths, whereas the West, the dominant 
parts of the West, had the ‘facts’ of history behind them). 
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The critique has enough bite in it to make it quite compelling. Certainly 
this arrogance was—and to some extent still remains—characteristic of 
relations between dominant and subject cultures to this day. One only has 
to recall the bizarre psychological theories so popular in the 1930s—of how 
the ‘primitives’ represent the Jd, the early history of mankind, how there 
are similarities between the fantasies of Western children and the myths of 
primitive peoples—to recognise how accurate Nandy’s critique remains. 
Embarrassingly enough, the preoccupation with ‘primitive’ Stone Age 
peoples as somehow representing our ‘ancestors’ or an ‘earlier stage’ of our 
civilised life continues to titillate the general public. The scandal regarding 
the discovery of ‘really primitive’ Stone Age peoples, the Tasaday in the 
Philippines, is merely a symptom of the self-congratulatory arrogance 
which Nandy speaks of. It is evidently very popular to find contemporary 
evidence of the ‘Stone Age’ (even if such evidence has to be fabricated) to 
assure ourselves of how different our ‘civilisation’ is from ‘them’ and how 
far we have ‘progressed’ in ‘history’. (Apparently, the so-called ‘primitives’ 
were simply local fellows dressed up [or ‘down’] for the media.) 

So, for Nandy, the rituals and myths of India represent not only a culture 
with a long tradition, but also a form of self-defence, the myths a charter 
for survival against the imposition of a destructive and ultimately irrational 
Western conception of Man and his destiny as the highest good. Indians’ 
pride in their own inimitable civilisation should shield them from the ethic 
of consumerism in a capitalist economy and society with all the aggressive 
values (aggressive in competition and against nature) that this implies for 
the community and the individual. On this he is one with Fanon. Fanon 
also wrote that the rituals and myths of the Third World were a form of 
self-defence against colonialism. Zombies and the frightening myths of the 
colonial world (he was thinking of the Caribbean) could be read like an 
open book. 

It is thus that Nandy and Madan arrive at their rejection of ‘secularisation’ 
as a ‘Western’ imposition. They wish to defend their indigenous colourful 
myths and rituals against the creeping domination of Western cynicism 
represented by ‘secularism’. To Nandy at least the mythologies of Wall 
Street seem as much irrational mumbo-jumbo as the sacrifice of bulls to 
Kali. He would say that the rituals of capitalism, the values they embody, 
are likely to be more destructive to life in the long run than the myths and 
rituals of traditional cultures. He may not be far wrong on the sinister 
effects of the international trade in arms and drugs, the effects of which are 
now tragically evident. Whether India as a fast-militarising state is exempted 
from his strictures is another question. 

Nandy is an accomplished stylist; the irony is biting. He writes of that 
‘marvel of modern technology called the Second World War’ and ‘perhaps 
that modern encounter of cultures called Vietnam’. He attacks develop- 
ment theories and deplores the fact that ‘the 19th century dream of one 
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world has re-emerged, this time as a nightmare’. To the polarities I already 
mentioned, he adds others: "The modern and the primitive, the secular and 
the non-secular, the scientific and the unscientific, the expert and the 
layman, the normal and the abnormal, the developed and the under- 
developed, the vanguard and the led, the libgrated and the savables'. Such 
is the idea of the brave new world which Nandy argues was first tried out in 
the colonies. 

He quotes from Marx, writing of India as consisting of ‘small, semi- 
barbaric, semi-civilized communities' where 'peasants lived their undigni- 
fied, stagnant and vegetative life’. This brought about ‘a brutalizing worship 
of nature, exhibiting its degradation in the fact that Man, the sovereign of 
nature, fell down on his knees in the adoration of Kanuman [sic], the 
monkey and Sabbala, the cow’. ‘It followed’, writes Nandy, ‘according to 
Marx that’ ‘whatever may have been the crime of England, she was the 
unconscious tool of History’, that is'to say, a tool to liberate India from its 
past and civilisation. This was to be ‘Progress’, again, with approval from 
Marx. 

Indeed, it was so embarrassing to be so primitive, so degraded as 
‘Asians’ of this kind, that the Communist Party of China passed an official 
resolution in 1927 to say that China was not an Asiatic society. It did not fit 
Marx's category of ‘the Asian mode of production’. 

Throughout the book Nandy has comments and discussions regarding 
key cultural and political figures in India which are of profound insight. He 
is provocative and original on Gandhi, Vivekananda, Kipling, Bowen, 
Foster, Aurobindo, Nehru and other figures. The main thrust of his ideas is 
in the direction I have indicated: How does India fight off the encroachment 
of the dominant Western culture? How can it defend itself? His answer 
seems to be contained in a quote from Szasz: ‘In the animal kingdom, the 
rule is: eat or be eaten; in the human kingdom, define or be defined’. 

According to Nandy ethnic violence was rare in the 19th century under 
British rule. Nowadays 1.5 communal riots take place each day. In the 
1960s it was about one a week. The violence is mounting. Even so, after 
seventy-five years of bitterness, Hindus still go to Muslim shrines. At the 
shrine of the Chisti saint at Ajmer, Hindu pilgrims intermingle with the 
Muslims. 

The Indians' ambivalent attitude to the West is best expressed in cricket, 
an English game passionately played by Indians and Pakistanis. Nandy 
recounts that a Pakistani team was recently visiting India. An Indian paper 
had a commentary on the sports page. They said that the Indian team, 
taken person to person, was a better team but that India would not win. 
Why not? Because the Indian team was (a) not nationalistic enough, (b) 
their ‘technical and scientific’ training was weak, (c) the Pakistani team had 
better team work, (d) the Indian team was faction-ridden, and (e) India 
lacked the ‘killer instinct’. 
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Nandy says that a few days later he saw a Pakistani paper commenting 
on the same teams. The Pakistani paper wrote that, in fact, the Pakistani 
team was a better team on a person to person basis, but that Pakistan 
would not win. Why not? Because the Pakistani team was (a) not nation- 
alistic enough, (b) its ‘training’ was weak, (c) Indians had better team 
work, (d) Pakistan was faction-ridden, and (e) Pakistan lacked the ‘killer 
instinct'. 

The story exemplified for Nandy the problem of self-perception between 
an oppressed East and the West. So what can be done? asks Nandy. ‘Mimic 
the West. Walk up the inclined plane of history, breathless. Consulting 
services are always available.’ ‘Beat the West at its own game’, but that is 
like playing cricket at Lords, a difficult task. ‘Play another game?' Nandy 
raises the questions but does not tell us which game he would rather play 
(see Nandy 1989). 

There is much to be said for his observation that communal violence is 
not bred by religion, that violence is not simply spontaneous, but organised 
through political calculation not unlike Robespierre's Terror. * Assembly 
line violence' is what Nandy calls it. 

The problem both Madan and Nandy raise is whether the weakening of 
‘true’ religion under the impact of Western institutions (and secularism) 
actually contributes to communal hostilities. Behind this is the other 
problem, whether the political system should merely pretend to be egalitarian 
while being actually blind to injustice and inequality of opportunity or 
should India face realistically the problem of its many communities aiming 
and hoping to be ‘separate and equal’? These are the ulterior terms of the 
debate. Meanwhile, the religious extremists keep stirring an increasingly 
potent brew which distracts the attention of masses struggling under grave 
burdens. 


VIII 


Islamic societies are similarly afflicted. The problems of fundamentalism, 
of the challenge of alien ways against Islam have been given very sharp 
political foci from time to time. The activities of the Society of Muslim 
Brothers in Egypt (Mitchell 1969) /hvan al Muslimin, the Khomeini 
Revolution in Iran, the underground movements of tariqats in Central Asia 
(Benningsen and Wimbush 1985) and other parts of the world, the powerful 
upsurge of emotion concerning the Rushdie affair (Ruthwen 1990), all 
indicate that the political dimensions of the sense of siege cannot be easily 
separated from the purely intellectual concerns. One of the powerful 
voices in Pakistan has been that of Mavlana Abu'| Ala Mavdudi (1903—79), 
founder of the extremist religious organisation, Jamaat-i-Islami. Ruthwen 
writes, *. . . Mavdudi recognized that in order to resist Western cultural 
encroachment Islam had to be reformulated into a full-blooded political 
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ideology’. While it is doubtful whether many Muslims would in fact accept 
this formulation of the problem since neither in Pakistan nor elsewhere, 
where the vote is available, do they vote for such ‘political’ forms of Islam, 
it is true that the political dimension can create dramatic impact and 
engage media attention. It is also the main weapon. 

Mavdudi is certainly uncompromising. As Ruthwen notes, there is no 
question of ‘cultural relativism’ here: 


The Qur’an does not claim that Islam is the true compendium of rites 
and rituals, and metaphysical beliefs and concepts, or that it is the 
proper form of religious... attitude of thought and action for the indi- 
vidual. -.[It is not only] for the people of Arabia, or for the people of any 
particular country or for the people preceding any particular age (say 
the Industrial Revolution). No! Very explicitly, for the entire human 
race, there is only one way of life which is Right in the eyes of God and 
that is al-Islam. 


Moreover, 


all that is required for the just society is that the righteous should hold 
political power: for ‘secieties are built, structured and controlled from 
the top down by the conscious manipulation of those in power... 
[Human society] is like a carriage. Just as a carriage goes where the 
driver wishes, so a human society goes where the leaders desire . . . If 
(power is . . .) in the hands of righteous people, worshippers of God, 
then it is inevitable that the whole of social life will be God-worshipping 
. - . . None of the purposes of religion can be accomplished so long as 
control of affairs is in the hands of Kafirs (Ruthwen quoting from 
Mavdudi 1967: 64—65). 


Ruthwen writes that the Jamaat-i-Islami aims to bring about a full- 
blooded ‘restoration’ of Islamic government by the direct exercise of 
political power. It has close links with the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt 
and its affiliates in the Arab world, which share its ambitions. Indeed, 
Mavdudi had a powerful influence on the thinking of one of the Brother- 
hood's leading intellectuals, Sayyid Qutb, executed by Gamal Abdul Nasser 
in 1960. Moreover, despite differences in theology, there are close affinities 
between Mavdudism and the Shia Islamic fundamentalism of Ayatollah 
Khomeini which was swept into power by the Iranian Revolution of 1979 
(Ruthwen ibid.: 63-64; see also Adams 1983 on Qutb, and Haddad 1983). 

Let me turn to Iran and to Shariati. I will not go into the political details 
since they are all too painfully familiar (Chehabi 1990; Fischer 1983, 1990). 
The powerful Iranian reaction against the West has its roots in the cata- 
clysmic events of the 19th century when Russia and Britain had an uneasy 
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and irresponsible diarchy over Persia. The monarch was frequently in the 
hands of the hated foreigners, and the ulema were often seen as representing 
the worldly and other worldly aspirations of the Persian people. With 
Russia and Britain occupying Iran both in the First and Second World 
Wars, and with the added attraction of cheap oil, the international game of 
greed and corruption went from bad to worse, to tragedy. The departure of 
the Shah fits Fanon's evocative examples of the nationalist bourgeoisie 
stealing from the public but hand in glove with the foreigners almost too 
closely. There is little that is surprising in this history except the surprise of 
the historians. In Teheran, after the 1958 Revolution in Iraq, people were 
predicting that the streets would soon run with blood. That is indeed what 
came to pass. 

As an anthropologist, it was impressive to see one old cleric—Khomeini— 
arrive from Paris, be received by a delirious mob at the airport and proceed 
to sweep aside an entire institutional and international structure with the 
greatest of ease to establish a new Islamic Republic. Gary Sick, a member 
of the National Security Council under Carter, admits that they thought 
the clerics were old fogeys! No one could believe that they could make a 
revolution (Sick 1987). 

The contrast with Turkey is noteworthy. While Turkey has been moving 
progressively further into the Western orbit (NATO, OECD, Council of 
Europe) and has evidently enthusiastically applied to enter the European 
Common Market, Iran has been trying to export the Islamic Revolution, 
while making war on a critical Arab state. 

What makes for the major contrast between Iran and Turkey? Why did 
Iran follow Ataturk's footsteps in the 1930s and attempt the same secularist 
and modernist reforms (control of the ulema and religious endowments, of 
women unveiling, Western dress for men) and why did the experiment fail? 
It failed evidently because the reforms were hated, but what is the logic of 
the new movement going in the reverse direction? 

Fortunately the Iranians are an articulate people. There are many thinkers 
one could choose from. It seems as if everyone has been writing busily. Ali 
Shariati is one of the most prominent. He makes for an interesting study 
for a comparison with Turkish right wing writers. 

Shariati was born in 1933. His father was a well-known preacher. He 
went through normal schooling and graduated in 1959. He went to Paris 
where he 1s said to have studied religious history and sociology. He was 
impressed by the work on al-Hallaj and mysticism by Louis Massignon 
(Massignon 1982). He translated Fanon's The wretched of the earth. He 
had good things to say about Jean-Paul Sartre. He received a doctorate and 
returned to Iran in 1964 when he was arrested at the frontier. He was 
evidently a passionate lecturer and his reputation spread quickly. He was 
therefore harassed by the authorities, and eventually imprisoned. Upon his 
release he remained under house arrest. Finally, in the spring of 1977, he 
left Iran, but his wife was not allowed to join him. He died in June 1977 at 
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the young age of 44, like Fanon. Algar thinks that his death was probably 
the work óf Savak, the secret service of the Shah. 

Shariati's work represents the combination of mystical Islamic thought 
interwoven with the existentialism of Sartre and the anti-colonial passion 
of Fanon. This makes for a heady and revolutionary mixture. It was 
evidently politically intoxicating for the middle class youths in the days 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. It also made Shariati very popular 
with the resistance against the Shah. 

The essence of the thought is a serious questioning of the status quo in 
Iran in religious terms. Shariati questions the justification for the Sunni/Shia 
divide, arguing that this distinction was politically motivated in the past 
and is meaningless in the modern world. It is indeed well known that 
before the advent of Shah Ismail, Iran had also been largely Sunni. It is 
only with the rise of the Safavid dynasty (early 16th century) which developed 
around the nucleus of a Sufi order based on the shrine of Erdebil in 
Azerbaijan, that the need for a new religious aefinition of the state arose. 
The Safavids were a Turkish dynasty. Their main enemies were the 
Ottomans to the west; anotber Turkish dynasty. Since the Ottomans who 
were already well established were the main protectors of Sunni Islam, the 
Safavids in opposition to the Ottomans developed Shia into a state religion. 
Shariati knows this history. He questions the role of the Islamic clergy and 
argues for individual interpretation and authentic religious mystical 
experience. 

Turning to modern matters, on Sartre Shariati's comment is that exist- 
entialism is fine, but sad because God is not there. Without the spiritual 
dimension man is committed to unending depression. He sees the Western 
intellectual caught in a hopeless conflict between two sorts of barren 
materialism: capitalism and communism. His opinion is that only spiritual 
faith will show a way out. 

As regards colonialism he is on same wavelength as Fanon. Like Fanon 
he observes the continuing destructive domination of Western ideas and 
fashions. The task for him is to eradicate the paralysing effect of Western 
cultural influences. There is likely to be a breakdown of old fossilised 
traditional forms. The real emotion hidden therein will then overflow its . 
channels. There will ensue a fight against Western ideas and encroachment. 

Shariati wrote about the Cuban and Algerian Revolutions in this context. 
He was familiar with Marxist writings. The combination of a ‘modern’ 
‘Marxist’ tone with the Islamic appeal was attractive to the youthful audience 
in Iran. Shariati emphasised the long history, 1,300 years of the com- 
pounded misery of a people. He wrote of their passivity, of the going to 
sleep of a people under tyranny, ignorance, poverty. In Iran the idea of 
‘Westernisation’ is associated with this kind of suffering maintained until 
the end by a cynical and irresponsible dictatorship closely and prominently 
allied to major alien Western interests. 

At the same time Shariati was ‘deeply alienated from’ the traditional 
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core of Islamic tradition and culture. He was as fascinated as is his audience 
by the efficiency of Western political ideologies. He interpreted the killing 
of Shia martyrs as a self-sacrifice for high revolutionary ideals. He hoped 
that the new religious consciousness would engender the development of 
individual enlightened thinkers, and that this would create an Islamic 
Protestantism, free from the oppression of dictators, imperialism, and of 
the ‘co-opted clergy’ (Akhavi 1988). 

Marxism and existentialism are useless in the modern context according 
to Shariati since, unlike Islam, they do not provide a comprehensive set of 
goals. Marxism is preoccupied with the economy and production. It never 
rises above the material level of existence and promises only the 'same 
fetters as capitalism’. 

Furthermore, Islamic ideology is based on the free will of individuals and 
their consciences whereas Marxist history is determined by class material 
interests. ‘Existentialism’ based on free will is more realistic, ‘like Islam’. 
Modern man is ‘alienated’, and is trying to take back his existential primacy. 
It was Sartre’s downfall to link existentialism with Marxism. For Shariati a 
serious problem is that existentialism cannot distinguish between good and 
evil. It can see no rational existential grounds for doing so. Existentialist 
freedom offers man a sports car called Will and Freedom, while at the 
same time whispering in his ear: ‘There’s really nowhere to go, but go 
wherever you like . . .' (Shariati 1980: 47-48). Modern ideologies explain 
how men should live but not why. Whereas for Islam, there is no impen- 
etrable barrier between Man and God. Mevlana Rumi expressed this in his 
poetry. God flows through Man and even Nature as the Spirit of Being. 
Man is the viceregent of God on Earth! This is reminiscent of Sufi mysticism. 
Here Shariati steps away from the routine issues of Islamic law and authority. 
The attempt is made to engage religious faith in revolutionary change. It 
could be said that Shariati’s message is a kind of Islamicised version of the 
revolutionary philosophy of emancipation from the shackles of Western 
capitalism developed by Sartre and Fanon. 

So here we have Riza Nur who wants the return of the Caliphate and 
Arabic alphabet for political reasons. He is, however, as he openly admits 
with engaging candour, a non-believer himself. Topcu too wants to return 
to the mainsprings of liberal Islamic faith as represented by the thought 
and example of the great mythic poets, Mevlana, Yunus Emre and others. 
This is a return to individual (Sufi) spirituality. Bergson would feel com- 
fortable with this philosophy, but not the politics which they appear to 
have spawned. For Topcu, as for Shariati, Eastern man is also being forced 
to choose between materialism and communism. The West has been 
systematically destroying our cultural and spiritual institutions, he writes, 
the East must not give in. 

It is noteworthy that Shariati's views echo those of Topcu so closely. His 
inspiration comes from Massignon, Sartre and Fanon instead of Bergson. 
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He is evidently of a different generation of Parisian intellectuals. Madan 
and Nandy are of similar opinions expressed in more modern radical 
academic language. In any case, Westernisation comes in for serious 
questioning. 

These writers, in their yearning for spiritual underpinnings to imagined 
and beautiful traditions display unusual similarities, but they are also 
reacting to special political conditions in each country. Jndia has her 
extraordinary diversity, her many religions, languages and castes, her 
different kinds of Brahmins. The problems of diversity and the need for 
tolerance are of a different order of magnitude in India than in Turkey or 
Iran. Yet at the same time these writers seem to express a palpable desire 
for spiritual enlightenment in the mirror of a valued past. Few of them 
provide the clear outlines for an acceptable future as the Marxists, in their 
day, used to do. 


IX 


The pervasive power of the idea of ‘progress’ is one dimension of the state 
of mind in the relations between dominant and subject cultures. The other, 
naturally, is the attempt made by threatened cultures to change, or at least 
to protect themselves in order to survive. Since ‘progress’ in European 
intellectual thought had been equated with the development of science, the 
separation of religious authority from secular political power has appeared 
to be a natural concomitant of this ‘modern’ state of affairs. 

As I have indicated these are not matters of mere academic import. In a 
perceptive and wide-ranging article, Bernard Lewis, the doyen of Islamic 
historians, points directly to the perceived impotence, the wounded pride, 
the desire for renewal as the reasons for the Islamic reaction, the ‘Muslim 
rage' against the West in general and America in particular. 

‘Ultimately, the struggle of the fundamentalists is against two enemies, 
secularism and modernism—Islamic fundamentalism has given an aim and 
a form to the otherwise aimless and formless resentment and anger of the 
Muslim masses at the forces that have devalued their traditional values and 
loyalties and, in the final analysis, robbed them of their beliefs, their 
aspirations, their dignity, and to an increasing extent even their livelihood’ 
(Lewis 1990: 59). 

The desire to return to the pristine purity of ‘true’ religion has been the 
hope of the deprived masses for a long time. The cry ‘We want the sharia’ 
was a well-known, and well-worn formula from the early periods of 
modernisation in the Ottoman Empire in the 18th century. In this sense we 
are dealing with a traditional formula in a new setting. 

The perfection of 'true' religion, however fervently desired, is not easily 
obtainable by mere ordinary sinners. So while compromises with ‘perfection’ 
need to be made, the desire for the ‘truth’ becomes painfully strong under 
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severe political conditions. A high order of political disappointment and 
confusion does appear to be the experience of many new Islamic states at 
this time. So the ‘true’ sharia is tantalisingly beckoning to deprived Muslim 
masses in many parts. 

While there are strident shouts for the most extreme measures in many 
places, we must not lose sight of the fact that the anger is not simply the 
'anger' of one civilisation at another but that in each case, from Pakistan to 
Algeria, there are real political grievances at stake. It is real politics which 
fuels the millenarian demands and their perceived enemies are not so 
innocent. 

On the more general question of cultural synthesis, Bernard Lewis had 
expressed himself pessimistically in an earlier work regarding the clash of 
civilisations: 


From time to time in recent years Middle Eastern thinkers have put the 
question: What is the result of all this Westernization? . . . It is our 
complacent habit in the Western world—the more so the further west 
one goes—to make ourselves the model of virtue and progress . . .. 
When civilizations clash, there is one that prevails, and one that is 
shattered. Idealists and ideologues may talk glibly of a *marriage of the 
best elements’ from both sides, but the usual result of such an encounter 
is a cohabitation of the worst (Lewis 1964: 43). 


In the article on "The roots of Muslim rage' (1990) he presents the issue 
more precisely as a struggle for ascendancy within Islam. He draws attention 
to an important matter often lost sight of in relatively ill-informed jour- 
nalistic comment in the West on Islam: 


The movement nowadays called fundamentalism is not the only Islamic 
tradition. There are others, more tolerant, more open, that helped to 
inspire the great achievements of Islamic civilization in the past . . . . 
But before this issue is decided there will be a hard struggle, in which we 
of the West can do little or nothing . . . these are issues that Muslims 
must decide among themselves . . . . We must take care on all sides to 
avoid the danger of a new era of religious wars, arising from exacerbation 
of differences and the revival of ancient prejudices (Lewis 1990: 60). 


The political stakes concerning the role of Islam in public life in Turkey, 
and in their different guises in Syria, Egypt, Jordan, Iraq and Iran all 
related to the definition of a new synthesis between new political form and 
the deeply-held values and principles of an ancient civilisation. Faced with 
the obvious political obstacles (e.g., in Pakistan) many are pessimistic, but 
given the vitality of thought, the synthesis and the search for new forms is 
continuing in any case. The crux of the matter concerns those ‘dearest 
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privileges of free men’. Will it be possible to continue the synthesis and 
modernisation in the context of political freedom, or, are Islamic societies 
going to descend periodically to primitive authoritarian regimes?' 

And what will happen to tolerance? 


X 


How can traditional cultures enter into the perspective of the modern 
world as we know it? How are the 'dearest privileges of free men' of which 
Slade writes, enjoyed and hallowed by custom previously, to be defined 
and defended now? The synthesis of old and new, of different kinds of 
music. of blue jeans next to veils, of the latest in computers next to 
tràditional dress is proceeding to connect different modes of existence. The 
quiet synthesis is proceeding, but the political attack on the intellectual 
definitions of the world as indicated by Nandy is also underway. In the 
hard give-and-take of politics, the modernist and the traditionalist positions 
can both become dangerously, even murderously, radicalised. There is a 
tendency for the *modernist' to edge increasingly in a ‘scientific Marxist’ 
direction while the ‘traditionalist’ finds solace in the venerable symbols of 
the past. In either case, it is the insecurity and the lack of a stable political 
centre which encourages extremist solutions to complex problems. A 
kulturkampf with its implied insecurities immediately undermines the 
sense of tolerance of even well-established traditional systems. Nonethe- 
less, the goal of open, tolerant, decent political regimes which are free of 
fear, where third-rate officials cannot poke their dirty fingers into our 
papers, where no police watch our motions or listen to our words, remains 
with us as we face the turmoil of a world rent by war. This is true of the first 
as well as the second, the third, and even the fourth worlds. They have 
much to learn from each other as we enter the age of instant miscom- 
munication. 

The definitions of progress, of history and myth, of developed and 
undeveloped can be turned inside out. In the last twenty years we have had 
a very curious development in anthropology. It has been away from straight- 
forward European rationalism and materialism towards myth, ritual and 
tradition. While in the past the emphasis had been on observable facts, 
verifiable social structures, we have followed Lévi-Strauss into the world of 
symbolic structures, of language and myth. We have become aware of the 
fact that what we live so passionately is itself a myth. Without myths the 


* A liberal member of'the Faculty of Divimty in Ankara who had been educated in the 
Hanefi madrasa in Baghdad once told me that given free elections and the free exercise of 
political will, the parliament of an Islamic country is by definition (legiumate) both in terms of 
politics and according to the sharia which demands "consultation". Therefore, the laws passed 
by such a ‘free’ parliament are Islamic by nature of emanating from an Islamic country. For 
contrary views see Esposito (1983: passim). 
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world loses its form and enchantment. Myths allow us to recapture the 
balance between Reason, Imagination and Tradition. This is a curious 
contradiction. On the one hand anthropology as a discipline takes a totally 
‘rational’, open-minded, relativistic stance towards other cultures while, on 
the other hand, it denies the possibility of a truly ‘rational’ existence in any 
universal sense. Man always lives and thinks enmeshed in symbols and 
webs of meaning of his creation. Anthropologists who are rebels in their 
own cultures, it has often been remarked, see the importance of tradition 
and deeply-held myths in the ‘other’ cultures they study. Aron (1948) has 
drawn attention to the ethical problems of relativism in the anthropology 
of Lévi-Strauss. 

While writing in this apologetic vein about ‘other’ cultures, we cannot 
lose sight of the problem of tolerance and oppression. Who would have 
liked to live under the oppression of Sultan Mahmoud II or Abdul Hamid, 
the Red Sultan among the Ottomans, or indeed under Tipu Sultan in south 
India? Adolphus Slade has hopeful vignettes but the orderly rule of law 
seems to have worked only from time to time. Hence the attention given to 
the Ottoman Sultan Suleyman whom the West calls ‘magnificent’ but 
whom his own historians called by the far more significant title of ‘Legis- 
lator’ (kanuni). Without denying that decency and tolerance have often 
been part of traditional cultures and, as Lewis writes, the experience of 
Islam is second to none in this respect, we may still accept that important 
political experience has been gathered on the running and administration 
of modern political systems. Of course, we may need to read the dubious 
history of the 20th century with rose-coloured spectacles and suspend 
judgement on the morality of governments in many, too many instances. 
Even though the pages of the reports of Amnesty International make for 
depressing reading, some hope is held out. It is no doubt possible for non- 
secular states to be liberal and tolerant though the danger of the majority 
trying to dominate the minorities remains very real. (Sri Lanka, India and 
many other 'respectable' countries are now providing unhappy examples.) 

Tolerance appears to be the result of mature political thought and 
experience. It needs to be constantly defended. At this time the principle 
of secularism is probably one of the critical tools*with which to defend 
tolerance at the institutional level of the modern state. It is all very well to 
return to cultural mainsprings for inspiration, but the results have to be 
humane in a positive sense. The complex principles. values and habits of 
decent politics, the freedom of the press, of speech and of effective repre- 
sentation, the rule of law. and other similar matters must also be assimilated 
as cultural values. They cannot be taken for granted anywhere nor can they 
be undermined in the name of the past or native tradition. If they are, the 
cynicism that may emerge may be highly destructive to the political fabric. 

Secularism may be Western in origin, but obviously tolerance is not. To 
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maintain tolerance in the modern state, the values and principles which 
surround it need to be effectively upheld and systematically institutionalised. 
In this respect 'secularism' as an institution, like the free press, is not 
merely a thoughtlessly borrowed idea, but is one of those central principles 
which must ensure that the state does not become a pawn in the hands of 
special interest groups claiming to represent the correct religious orthodoxy. 
Yet there is much to defend in the arguments of Madan and Nandy and 
there is no denying the danger of alienation in Western-style secularism. 
Here Shariati is not far wrong. In a general sense there is no question that 
individual ethics and high-mindedness as exemplified by Gandhi are the 
key elements in the formation of character, the family, and, indeed, the 
state. Madan's thoughts are precisely on tarpet in this respect. Early 
training plays an important role in this regard within a family context. The 
followers of Confucius too have never ceased to point out the connection 
between private and public morality. A chain is tested by its weakest link. 
The question is, is a state religion such as we are witnessing in Saudi Arabia 
and Iran the best political method to achieve those desirable ends. Are 
these not merely fig leaves to cover authoritarian and intolerant regimes? 
Should we not pay attention to the long and tragic experience of state 
bigotry and intolerance, all in the name of religion, through many periods 
of Western and Eastern history? After all, Voltaire did not rail against the 
church for no reason. Protestants were being condemned in rigged courts, 
killed and dragged face down in the streets of Toulouse long before the 
1789 Revolution. We are seeing similar excesses permitted in the name of 
religion (and ideology) in countries with the longest political traditions. 
The rule of law, yes, but to strengthen the hand of the state by giving it a 
dangerous weapon to control and dictate the consciences of individuals and 
their private lives and thoughts is likely to lead towards Orwell’s 1984 and 
the Big Brother. We have already seen too much of that. 

I am reminded of Condorcet. I began with the effects of the French 
Revolution on the Ottoman Empire. Condorcet was condemned to death 
during the great terror of Thermidor. He hastily wrote his book on 'The 
progress of human reason' while hiding from Robespierre in a garret in 
Paris. The book remains a noble project and a profound judgement on the 
direction of the revolution which was undertaken in the name of humanity. 
It has been said that Condorcet was only whisthng in the dark under the 
shadow of the guillotine: 


The moment will come, then, when the sun will shine only on free men 
on this earth, on men who will recognize no master but their reason; 
when tyrants and slaves, priests and their stupid or hypocritical instru- 
ments will exist only in history or on the stage; when men will study the 
efforts and sufferings that characterized the past only to guard vigilantly 
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against any recurrence of superstition and tyranny and stifle them under 
the weight of reason should they ever dare to reappear (Condorcet 
1966). 


*Moral, political, and above all social science will progress and point the 
way to happiness: the colonies will be freed, the slaves will be emancipated, 
women will at last become the equals of men, barbarous nations will 
civilize themselves' (Gay 1977: 120). 

Madan and Nandy are humanist writers. One cannot but sympathise 
with them. Old civilisations have very beautiful aspects to them in their 
myths, their poetry and music, their social relations. They sometimes 
exhibit a true tolerance for people they consider ‘barbarians’. With the 
knowledge of cultures and historical perspectives we have gained in 
anthropology, we must ensure that tolerance of ‘others’, and their religions 
become an inseparable part of our political ideals and institutions. There 
remains much to be done. The idea of a secular state must still play a useful, 
role in the task ahead. 
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The Hindu lexicographer? A note on 
auspiciousness and purity’ 


Jonathan Parry 


This discussion note is written as a continuation of a personal correspondence 
in which I sought from T.N. Madan elucidation of his highly suggestive 
paper on the relationship between the Hindu concepts of auspiciousness 
and purity (Madan 1985). It is, of course, Professor Madan himself who 
deserves much of the credit for drawing attention to the significance of this 
theme for the study of Indian values; and the justification for publicly 
airing my private confusion is the possibility that there may be others who 
would welcome clarification of his position. But by returning to one of his 
landmark essays, in this last issue of Contributions for which he 1s to take 
responsibility, I also intend a tribute to his twenty-five year tapasyá at the 
editor's desk. 

By comparison with the pure/impure polarity, the opposition between 
auspiciousness and inauspiciousness has until recently attracted surprisingly 
little anthropological attention—‘surprisingly’ in view of the amount of 
overt concern with which such matters are regarded by many Hindus. One 
reason for this imbalance, I infer, is that purity values have often been seen 
as being ‘intimately related to the social structure’ (Srinivas 1965: 109), and 
as providing the ideological foundation for the caste system (Dumont 
1970). The relationship between notions of auspiciousness and mattters of 
social morphology is apparently far less obvious and direct—though it is by 
no means non-existent. Much to do with the position of women—as pre- 
pubescent virgins, wives and widows—is incomprehensible without reference 
to auspiciousness; and (in so far as it is possible to tell the two sources of 
their degradation apart) at least as much about the inferiority of the 
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Mahabrahman funeral priests would be explained by their inauspiciousness 
as by their impurity (Parry 1980). 

Along with a propensity to privilege the values of purity over those of 
auspiciousness has gone a tendency to conflate the two dimensions. Though 
in his Coorg study Srinivas presents them as separate categories, he includes 
them both under the wider rubric of the ‘good sacred’, and is therefore 
charged with blurring the distinction between them (Madan 1985: 20-21; 
Marglin 1985a: 1). Dumont (1959: 33) went further. Coorg marriage, he 
suggested, is the auspicious rite par excellence precisely because no impurity 
is involved. Auspiciousness is by implication contingent on purity. 

Though for the most part implicitly, Srinivas (for example, 1965: 104) 
also postulated a basic continuity between the concept of purity as it relates 
‘to permanent features of the social structure like caste’ and as it occurs ‘in 
certain non-structural contexts’ (like death). Dumont’s formulation is 
again far stronger. The impurity of the Untouchable and the impurity of 
birth, death or menstruation are of the same kind (1959: 18-19). ‘Ancient 
literature confirms that temporary and permanent impurity are identical in 
nature’ (1970: 47, emphasis added). 

In different measure, then, both writers elide auspiciousness and purity 
on the one hand, and on the other the permanent impurity of castes with 
the.temporary impurities which result from involvement with the organic 
processes of life. Das (1982: 140), Madan (1985) and Marglin (1985a) 
properly dispute the legitimacy of the first of these ‘reductions’; Das (1982: 
128-29) the second. Instead of the continuities, what is now stressed is an 
incommensurability. 

Some corrective of a too-easy conflation was no doubt called for; but an 
insistence on too rigorous a differentiation can also become a distortion of 
the way in which these concepts are put to use in the day-to-day world. 
Plainly, purity and auspiciousness are not the same thing; and the claim 
that ‘temporary and permanent impurity are identical in nature’ is an 
overstatement. But in neither case is it helpful to imply that we are dealing 
with two quite separate dimensions. With regard to auspiciousness and 
purity, for example, I shall point to evidence which suggests that the one 
may entail, or intensify, the other. They cannot therefore be properly 
understood as entirely independent variables, and the complex nature of 
the interaction between them is obscured by exaggerating their degree of 
mutual discreteness and autonomy. 

My sense of unease might be stated in another, more general, way. That 
Hindus inhabit a peculiarly systematic and coherent conceptual world has 
long been a tacit premise of much writing on the sociology of Indian values. 
But that they go about their business like lexicographers, equipped with 
fine-tuned dictionary definitions of neatly-bounded concepts, is surely 
even more unlikely. Yet this is what a great deal of recent writing on purity 
and auspiciousness comes perilously close to implying. 
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in an attempt to substantiate this charge I consider three particularly 
impressive contributions to this literature. But in so doing I also hope to 
signal a more pervasive problem in the study of Hindu values: a tendency 
to treat words as a reliable guide to conceptual organisation, separate 
words as an indication of separate concepts, and words and concepts as 
having clear lexicon-like meanings. The first of these tendencies overlooks 
the obvious difficulty that a concept may exist without people being able to 
name it (cf. Lewis 1980: 71—72); the second ignores the fact that different 
words may express the same thought, while the third encourages a possibly 
futile search for ‘real meanings’ which may not actually exist. The implicit 
premise that words have firm semantic boundaries predisposes the socio- 
logist to postulate a clear-cut distinction not only between ‘inauspiciousness’ 
and ‘impurity’, but also within the latter between ‘permanent’ and 
‘temporary’ forms of pollution. But the temporary impurity of birth and 
death can again be lexically distinguished (as sütak versus pàtak, for 
example)—raising the daunting prospect that an inventory of Hindu 
concepts would have to exhaust all the words in the dictionary. Rather than 
firm edges and fixed meanings, however, it is surely rather more likely that 
‘purity’ and ‘auspiciousness’ are ‘fuzzy concepts’ which have blurred over- 
lapping boundaries, and that each is loosely articulated around a nucleus of 
prototypical instances. 


The claim that these concepts should be seen as covering quite separate 
semantic domains is perhaps most forcefully stated in Raheja's important 
recent monograph (1988). Raheja is less cautious than Madan about taking 
her informants' use of language as a key to their conceptual categories—even 
though the way they use it sounds slightly idiosyncratic. In Pahansu, the 
notion of ‘inauspiciousness’ apparently subsumes the ideas of distress 
(kasht), danger (sankaf), illness (rog), terror (dar), sin (pap), fault (dosh) 
and ghostly affliction (pret-badhà). All these terms are reportedly used ‘for 
the most part interchangeably’, and in association with verb forms (lagna, 
to become attached; charhna, to go upon; pahiinchna, tó reach; uske upar 
à jánà, to come upon him) which imply that the affliction derives from a 
source external to the afflicted person. 

Raheja's central preoccupation is with the fact that all these various 
kinds of ‘inauspiciousness’ are transferred from one family to another 
through the mechanism of the gift (ddn). Inauspiciousness is given away 
with the gift, and thus removed. Impurity can be ‘spread’ (phailnd) by 
being transmitted to others, but is not thereby offloaded elsewhere. The 
polluted person remains polluted. Gifting has to do with the removal of 
inauspiciousness and not with the removal of impurity. The contrast is 
clearly signalled in language. While ‘inauspiciousness’ becomes ‘attached 
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to’ or ‘comes on top of the one who suffers it, and has to be ‘made for’ or 
‘caused to go away’, impurity simply ‘is’ (hond). It is something one 
‘observes’ (mdnnda) until it ‘ends’ (khatam honda) or ‘dissipates’ (likarna) 
through the passage of time (ibid.: 43-45). The difference is radical and 
easily summarised: 


First, impurity cannot be ‘removed’ through any sort of transferral to a 
recipient, as inauspiciousness is removed through the giving of dan . . . . 
Second, forms of impurity have little if any relevance for more generalized 
well-being or auspiciousness. Ill-health, lack of prosperity, failure to 
produce sons, death, madness, family discord, poor harvests, and many 
of the other misfortunes about which villagers are concerned and that 
receive much ritual attention are never attributed to impurity or hier- 
archical considerations of any sort, but rather are discussed primarily in 
terms of the nàsubh (inauspiciousness) that must have brought them 
about. Pahansu villagers also make explicit statements that auspiciousness 
and inauspiciousness entail a ‘different reckoning’ (düsrá hissab) from 
that involved in concerns with purity and impurity, ‘dispositions about 
high and low’ (üc-nic kā bhav), or with health and disease as endogenous, 
merely bodily (Saririk), states’ (Raheja 1988: 46). 


With regard to the linguistic usages recorded for Pahansu, I can report 
that in the Hindi of my Banaras informants the various terms which Raheja 
includes under the general category of inauspiciousness are not used ‘for 
the most part interchangeably’. Pret-bádhà (which specifically refers to a 
ghostly affliction) has a far narrower semantic range than a term like kasht 
(‘trouble’ in a very general sense); and though either may be a product of 
‘sin’ (pap), neither is a synonym for it. Nor, I believe, could any of these 
concepts be properly described as a sub-species of ‘inauspiciousness’ (asubh, 
amangal), and the only way of arriving at such a conclusion would be by a 
method comparable to inviting an Englishman to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the 
question, ‘Is it “inauspicious” to suffer from cancer or to stand in the fast- 
lane of a motorway?’ ‘Yes’—but it is a strange choice of words. 

I can also confidently record that the verb forms which Raheja associates 
with the discourse of inauspiciousness are regularly used in connection with 
impurity (e.g., satak lagtá hai—‘death pollution is attached’), and that 
those she associates with impurity commonly occur in conjunction with 
concepts she assimilates to ‘inauspiciousness’ (e.g., mujhe dosh hai—'to 
me sin/fault is’). Death pollution is alternatively known as patak, the 
dictionary gloss for which is ‘sin’ or ‘misdeed’. Physical contact with some- 
body in a state of pollution is described as sparsh dosh (‘a fault of touch’), 
and the adjectival form düshit is widely used in the sense of ‘impure’ or 
‘contaminated’. ; 

Linguistic quibbles aside, the evidence is overwhelming that notions of 
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‘sin’ and ‘pollution’ commonly shade seamlessly into each other. In the 
well-known story, a quarter share of the sin of Indra's Brahmanicide was 
passed on to women, from whom it emerges in the form of menstrual 
pollution. Like Brahmanicide, cow-slaughter is the source of both sin and 
impurity, requiring elaborate rituals of expiation involving báthing in the 
Ganges and donations to the Brahmans. Although it is perfectly true that 
in the Banarasi idiom the gift embodies 'sin', it would not only be straining 
the evidence to claim that priestly donations deal with the (spiritual) sin 
while bathing in the river is merely a matter of (bodily) pollution, but also 
an odd line of argument for a Chicago-vali, given that jati’s insistence on 
the essential monism of South Asian thought (e.g., Marriott 1976). 

An eclipse is a pre-eminently inauspicious time. For its duration the 
world is said to be in a state of sütak—a word which Banarasi Brahmans 
otherwise use for the pollution of birth and death.? Images of the deities 
should not be touched; unless it is protected by kusha grass, all food and 
water should be thrown out of the house, and certainly none should be 
consumed. When the shadow of the planets Rahu or Khetu fall on the sun, 
people say, it is like the shadow of the shadow of a Dom funeral attendant 
falling on a Brahman. By offering dàn (gifts) to the Doms, they hasten its 
end and a return to both auspiciousness and purity. The two aspects seem 
difficult to unravel. 

Again, when Raheja claims that misfortune is 'never attributed to 
impurity’, she is describing a quite different world from the one with which 
I am familiar, for my informants regularly attribute illness—or even 
death—to an impure diet, and attribute spirit affliction to the filth and 
pollution of its victims. But not only my own informants. Amongst others, 
Bean (1981), Harper (1964), Hershman (1974) and Srinivas (1965) offer 
illustrations of a cultural premise that pollution is a potent source of ill- 
being. When Raheja (1988: 33) cites O'Flaherty (1976: ch. 6) as an important 
inspiration for her own analysis, the irony is that in the chapter referred to, 
O'Flaherty clearly shows how notions of sin and impurity consistently 
overlap (cf. Bean 1981; Fuller 1979: 472-73; McGilvray 1982: 55; Renou 
1974: 78). Das (1976) goes so far as to suggest that pollution is merely an 
‘idiom’ for sin. 

Given all this, it is surely the Pahansu ethnography which stands out as 
atypical—though not, I suspect, quite so atypical as Raheja's representation 
of it suggests. Yet much of her discussion proceeds as if her material should 
be seen as the paradigmatic case against which the reliability of other 
accounts can be judged. Heesterman is therefore chided for a ‘conflation’ 
which ‘fails’ to distinguish ‘evil’ and ‘impurity’ (1988: 33, 268), and Trautmann 
is misleadingly credited with the mistaken view that the poison in the gift is 


* Birth pollution is distinguished as vriddhi sütak—'the sütak of increase" Qualified as 
másik dharam sütak, the term tan also be used for menstrual pollution. 
l 
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‘simply’ a matter of the ‘impurity’ it embodies (ibid.: 251). What Trautmann 
(1981: 287) actually suggests is that gifts represent ‘the offscourings of the 
body’ which are one’s sins. The two types of ‘stain’ are therefore difficult to 
disentangle, as Trautmann’s sources clearly demonstrate. 


** * 


While Raheja’s case for a clear differentiation between ‘auspiciousness’ 
and ‘purity’ relies heavily on her informants’ use of language, Madan is 
plainly embarrassed by the recognition that the way in which Hindus often 
express themselves seems to subvert the distinction he would like to 
establish.-His solution is to suggest that the metaphorical nature of many of 
their statements obscures the clarity which these concepts in fact possess 
(though for whom is not entirely obvious). 

Shorn of its metaphorical extensions, the real referent of auspiciousness 
is to time and temporal events, to ‘the intersection of cosmic and individual 
life trajectories . . .' (Madan 1985: 16). The prototype case would there- 
fore seem to involve the influence of astral forces on human destiny. 
People, places and objects can only be said to be auspicious by their 
association with auspicious times. Purity and impurity on the other hand 
‘are attributes of animate beings, inanimate objects and places with which 
a human being comes into contact in the course of everyday life’ (ibid.: 17). 
Though Madan disclaims any intention of producing ‘tidy-looking dichot- 
omies’ (ibid.: 24), it is not clear that he has avoided doing so. 

On the assumption that ‘auspiciousness’ and ‘purity’ are adequate English 
approximations for the Hindu categories shubh and shuddh, there would 
seem to be one level at which some such contrast is almost self-evidently 
valid. By definition, ‘auspiciousness’ has the sense of ‘predicting good’; it is 
a portent of future time or events. ‘Purity’ is more complex, but (like 
shuddh) its semantic range clearly overlaps with the idea of ‘cleanliness’, 
which in turn evokes a physical entity which has this quality. It is pre- 
eminently (if not exclusively) someone, some thing or some place which is 
‘dirty’ or ‘polluted’. Though it is admittedly possible to have ‘impure 
thoughts’, or even ‘a dirty mind’ infected by ‘the moral pollution of our 
time’, I think we might be justified in claiming that ‘impurity’, ‘dirt’ and : 
‘pollution’ are here used in a metaphorical sense. But if it therefore seems 
unexceptionable to say that ‘auspiciousness’ always has a temporal referent, 
whereas purity and pollution are most likely to be attributes of people, 
places and things, it is also plainly tautological. 

As I understand it, however, Madan’s argument is different. Rather than 
the true but tautological proposition that what is signified by auspiciousness is 
some future state of well-being, and that consequently the concept always 
has a temporal referent, he is claiming that the signifier of auspiciousness is 
always in some way associated with time or a temporal event. No longer a 
tautology, it is no longer clear to me that the proposition 1s true. 
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At least on the face of it, the exceptions appear to be legion: inanimate 
objects and animate beings may be auspicious, like pots of curd, turmeric, 
cows, married women whose husbands are alive and Washermen with 
laden donkeys; or inauspicious, like owls, crows, widows, Mahabrahman 
funeral priests, or an Oil-presser met in the morning—unless, that is, he 
smiles so broadly that you can see all thirty-two teeth.’ The problem is not 
so much that this last eventuality assumes an implausibly high standard of 
dental health, but that many such examples only refer to a tentporal event 
in so far as almost anything might be said to have some such association. 
Thus (though Madan has a different explanation), widows and Maha- 
brahmans might be said to be inauspicious by association with death; 
women with living husbands auspicious by association with marriage. The 
same argument might apply to turmeric, though it does not seem to me 
entirely self-evident that turmeric is auspicious because it is associated with 
marriage, rather than being associated with marriage because it is auspicious. 
But if more or less any connection with some kind of ‘event’ is admitted, 
the hypothesis can of course always be saved. Nor is the fact that things and 
people regularly serve as indexical signs.for auspiciousness the only difficulty. 
Temporal events (like birth, death and eclipses) may trigger impurity. The 
clear-cut distinction seems hard to sustain. 

Madan is plainly aware of such problems, but explains them away as 
instances of metaphor and of the 'transferred epithet'. When people speak 
of married women as auspicious and widows as inauspicious they have 
switched from literal to figurative language; and ‘because we have tended 
to follow too closely what the informants say’ (1985: 24) we have wound up 
missing the point. But what is not clear is what justifies us in ignoring our 
informants’: statements when they contradict our account of the way in 
which their concepts are structured, or allows us to relegate them to a 
penumbra of metaphorical extensions.* f 

For Madan, ‘our task as anthropologists would seem to lie in overcoming 
ambiguity and decoding figurative language and bringing out clearly what 
we receive through interrogation and observation confusedly’ (1985: 25). 
This programmatic statement is open to several possible interpretations, 
but none of them entirely reconciles me to a job description which places 
such a premium on ‘overcoming ambiguity’. In this questionable endeavour, 


> Though I am unable to shed any light on why ıt is particularly unsmiling, or toothless, 
Telis (Oil-pressers) who are unpropitious, the general explanation I was offered for the 
1nauspiciousness of this caste 1s that the process of extracting oil involves the sin of blindfolding 
the bullocks which work the press But this is also the reason given for their extreme impurity 
as a caste from whom no fastidious Brahman should accept water. In short, the sinful nature 
of their traditional occupation is held to account both for their mauspiciousness and their 
impurity 

* For a statement to be regarded as metaphorical, most linguists demand that it should: be 
accompanied by some linguistic indications of its metaphorical nature. Madan's argument 
would, of course, be considerably strengthened by evidence that this is the case for sudh 
statements as “widows are inauspicious’. 
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Madan has in my view been altogether too successful. If ambiguity is part 
of the data, then it is no part of the anthropologist’s task to suppress it. 

To this last proposition I imagine Madan might in principle assent; but it 
seems to me that such a suppression is an almost inevitable consequence of 
his unstated premise that words are precision instruments with definitive 
dictionary-like meanings, and that there must exist somewhere a basic 
meaning for such terms as shubh and shuddh. Much work in linguistics 
(see, for example, Aitchison 1987) and psychology (see, for example, 
Smith 1988) would suggest that this is improbable. But even if we suppose 
that such a meaning exists, and that Madan has successfully identified it, it 
is perhaps pertinent to ask who else is in on the secret. I infer that most of 
his Kashmiri informants are not; and neither are my own. The chances are 
that we are therefore confronted with the paradoxical situation that 
‘auspiciousness’ and ‘purity’ have ‘real meanings’ which the majority of our 
informants cannot actually specify, despite the fact that they endlessly 
employ these words and that the concepts they denote govern much of 
their daily behaviour (cf. Aitchison 1987: 46). At the very least, the 
sociological significance of such opaque meanings requires elucidation. 
Something somewhere seems amiss—my suspect being the ‘fixed meaning’ 
notion of concepts which we anthropologists so often take for granted. 

Where Dumont is said to have gone wrong was in ignoring ‘the need to 
examine the independent character of the relations of auspiciousness’ 
(Madan 1985: 20-21, emphasis added). While what is pure may also be 
auspicious (e.g., marriage and initiation), what is impure may also be 
inauspicious (under most circumstances death), there are also cases in 
which the impure is generally auspicious (e.g., birth). The other theoretical 
possibility—events which are pure but inauspicious—is allegedly merely 
theoretical for ‘no such situation is acknowledged in practice, emphasizing 
the overriding quality of auspiciousness’ (ibid.: 18). How the absence of 
this combination emphasises any such thing, why Madan apparently attaches 
such significance to this reiterated point, or how auspiciousness can be said 
to ‘override’ purity if the two dimensions are truely independent, is not 
very clear. Nor is it obvious that the empirical observation is valid. 

In Banaras, most colleges of traditional Sanskritic instruction are closed 
on ashfami (the eighth day of the lunar fortnight) and pratipada (the first 
day). For the gurü, I was told, it is especially inauspicious to teach on 
ashtami, while for the pupil it is particularly unpropitious to receive 
instruction on chaturdashi (the fourteenth day)—though this last incon- 
venience is generally ignored (suggesting perhaps a general sociological 
law about the priorities of higher education the world over). Amavasya 
(the last day of the dark fortnight) is bad for both, but worst of all is 
pratipadá when what is surely a pre-eminently pure activity is held to be 
highly inauspicious. 

In Banaras again, it is said to be inauspicious to meet three (presumptively 
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pure) Brahmans as you set out on a journey. From many parts of south 
India it is reported that Untouchable castes believe that they will suffer 
financial disaster, sterility, disease or even death if a Brahman should enter 
their hamlet (Bean 1981: 585; Beteille 1969: 35; Dubois 1968: 63; Gough 
1962: 49-50). While from the Brahman’s póint of view such an intrusion 
may certainly be polluting, from the Adi-Dravidas’ point of view the 
intruder is surely pure but inauspicious. 

The sacrificial bali offerings made to blood-thirsty deities and demons in 
many temples are regarded as inauspicious, but in order to conduct them 
the priest must certainly be pure.‘ A chief mourner should be even more 
meticulous when he performs the unambiguously inauspicious tripindi 
śrāddh ritual for the restless spirits of those who have died a ‘bad death’.* 
Lord Ram, it will be recalled, eventually repudiates Sita because she has 
become inauspicious, even though she is pure (Hiltebeitel 1985: 46). In 
both the north Indian areas in which I have worked, it is held that a bride 
or groom who is mangli or manglik—(an astrological condition which is 
particularly dangerous for marriage)'—would be so inauspicious for any 
non-mánglik partner that the latter would surely die. As far as I am aware 
there is no question of a mánglik bride being less pure than any other. In 
'orthodox' high caste communities, a widow is almost prototypically 
inauspicious, but the daily regime she is expected to follow is one of 
extreme purity, and provided she observes it she does not seem to be 
regarded as particularly impure. This already tedious list of examples could 
go on, but the result would be no more conclusive, for it is always open to 
Madan to rule such cases out of court on the grounds that they do not 
involve *temporal events' of the sort he has in mind. But as I have already 
indicated, it is not clear how he limits this category. 

The main source of my unease, however, is with the insistence on seeing 
purity and auspiciousness as two quite separate dimensions with an 'in- 
dependent character’. I have already drawn attention to the fact that 
eclipses are pre-eminently inauspicious times which also entail, or precipitate, 
a condition of cosmic pollution. In other instances, inauspiciousness seems 
to exacerbate the impurity which is anyway present. In Banaras, as else- 
where, there is said to be a grouping of six nakshattras (lunar asterisms)—of 
which the ‘hardest’ and ‘bitterest’ is miz/—during which birth is particularly 
inauspicious. The daughter of a friend was born in hospital during mul. 


* I am indebted to Chris Fuller for this point. 

* Since tripindI fráddh is generally performed some months or even years after the death. 
there is no question of the mourners being still subject to death pollution. Though strictly 
*ghost' rather than ‘ancestor propitiation’, Das (1982: 143) was im this case at least justified in 
including such rituals in the pure but inauspicious quadrant of her diagram. 

? Paradoxically, the second of these words itself means ‘propitious’. For the first. a 
standard dictionary gives: ‘a boy or girl whose horoscope has Mars in the fourth, eighth or 
twelfth place". i 

1 
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Their Brahman landlord refused to let the mother and child return to the 
house for twenty-seven days, on the grounds that there was a temple in the 
courtyard; whereas it had previously been agreed that normal birth pollution 
would only require their exclusion for thirteen days. My friend was strongly 
advised not to shave or comb his hair during this period, not to accept food 
from his wife, and—above all—not to see the face of his child. At the end 
of this period he performed a pacification ritual during which he looked 
into the child’s face for what should have been the first time by seeing her 
reflection in a brass bowl of sesame oil. The bowl was donated, along with 
seven types of grain and seven pieces of iron, to the Brahman who officiated. 
The landlord himself had had the misfortune of a grandson born in mål, 
and had refused to set eyes on him for twelve years, or to shave in the 
interim. Since the dangers of mil usually only affect the family itself (and 
in particular the father), and since inauspicious states (like widowhood) do 
not of themselves preclude contact with the gods, I infer that in my friend's 
case the inauspiciousness had somehow compounded the pollution. The 
fact that he was strongly advised to tonsure his head at the final pacification 
ritual, an act of purification which is not normally required at the termi- 
nation of birth pollution, might also be seen as pointing to the same 
conclusion.* 

In the general case, of course, birth is auspicious though impure.’ There 
is even some evidence to suggest that the more auspicious it is, the greater 
the impurity. The birth of a boy is a more auspicious event than the birth of 
a girl; yet, according to my priestly Kanya Kubja Brahman informants, the 
mother is polluted for forty-one days in the first case, but only for twenty 
days in the second (cf. Khare 1976: 162)." There are instances too in which 
an auspicious activity may trigger impurity. Bhim Chandi is one of the 
principal way-stations on the Panch-kroshi pilgrimage route which 


* Though interpreted wholly within the framework of inauspiciousness, Raheja's evidence 
(1988. 103) suggests something very similar. 

* According to my Banarasi informants, the impurity of birth is much less intense than the 
impunty of death because ‘a very great merit (punyd) has ansen’. In the case of death it is ‘sin 
(pap) which arises’. With the chief mourner—who may under no circumstances enter a 
temple—chhand-chhanda band hai (‘touching is stopped") By contrast, physical contact with 
the father of a newborn is not polluting, and most people say that he may enter a temple, 
although he should not touch the images of the deities. 

© Though it seems safe to conclude that heightened auspiciousness here goes along with 
heightened impurity, it is not of course obvious that it ıs the auspiciousness—rather than some 
other consideration—which intensifies the pollution. Given that people are in general more 
polluted by the birth or death of those they are most closely related to and dependent on, it 
might be possible to interpret the difference in terms of a cultural premise that the mother's 
being is less bound up with a daughter than with the son on whom she will ultimately depend. 
Given that males are in principle purer than females, it seems unlikely that the answer lies in 
the different degrees of impunty inherent in the two sexes, and I know of no ethnographic 
warrant for Khare's explanation (1976. 162) that girls are less polluted at birth than boys. 
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circumambulates the sacred space of Banaras. Darshan (an auspicious 
‘sight’ or ‘viewing’) of the goddess in Bhim Chandi's most celebrated 
temple is de rigueur, but is said to be likely to bring on a woman’s 
menstrual period (which means that she is then disqualified from completing 
the pilgrimage). In order to reduce the risk, knowledgeable Marwari 
women will enter the temple through a side-door so that they do not 
suddenly come into the goddess’s direct line of vision. 

In these examples, then, an auspicious or inauspicious event is liable to 
precipitate impurity (as in the case of darshan of the goddess or an eclipse), 
or exacerbate its intensity (as in the case of the birth of a son rather than a 
daughter, or birth during mul nakshattra). The fact that a super-abundance 
of either auspiciousness or inauspiciousness is associated with this second 
result suggests the possibility that extreme movements on the auspicious- 
ness axis may have a kind of ‘multiplier effect’ on the purity-pollution 
axis—intensifying the existing state. 

Conversely, changes on the purity axis may bring about or compound a 
condition of inauspiciousness, or simply be inauspicious in themselves. 
Kaushik (1976: 287) reports (for Banaras again) that at the end of her 
period ‘the mother after bathing is in a state of extreme purity, which is 
believed to be very potent in that if she were to touch the child without 
eating (i.e., becoming jüthá) she would cause sukhandi’ (a wasting disease 
in children). Though the version I heard was that the threat is not from the 
mother, but from another woman who may be unconsciously envious of 
her child (cf. Hershman 1974: 279), on the point at issue our information 
tallies: a highly charged state of purity may in certain circumstances be 
dangerous and—I infer—inauspicious. In order to defuse the danger a 
woman must eat something. 

Certainly some acts of purification are extremely unpropitious at certain 
times. Hershman (1974: 281) reports that it is inauspicious for a Punjabi 
woman to wash her hair or clothes on certain days, or until a departing 
guest has reached his final destination. If a widow were to wash her hair 
during mourning’ ‘and if any other woman were to walk over the dirty 
water flowing fiom it in the gutter then they would most certainly be very 
ill and might probably .die.’ Saturday (shanivar) is named for Saturn 
(shani), a particularly ‘hard’, ‘cruel’ and ‘inauspicious’ planet. On that day 
‘traditional’ Banarasis will never be shaved or have their nails or hair cut by 
the Barber. Here, then, we seem to have some indication that by heightening 
purity one may also heighten inauspiciousness. Both mourning periods and 
Saturdays are inauspicious times when such procedures would exacerbate 
the danger. 

On the rather limited evidence available, it therefore seems plausible to 
suggest that a movement on either axis is liable to intensify whatever 
condition obtains on the other. But whether subsequent research supports 
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this speculative hypothesis is beside the limited point I am concerned to 
emphasise here: that the two dimensions clearly interact, and that it would 
be a distortion of my data to overemphasise their ‘independent character’. 


k k k 


In apparently postulating a sharp distinction not only between purity and 
auspiciousness, but also between the impurity of birth and death on the 
one hand and the impurity of the low castes on the other, Das goes further 
than either of the other two writers on whose work I have commented." 

As she represents it, the world of the sacred is divided into two parts: 
auspicious life-affirming rituals in which the right hand predominates, and 
inauspicious rituals associated with death in which the left hand pre- 
dominates. Both marginal ghosts and incorporated ancestors belong to the 
inauspicious side of the dichotomy, but it is only rituals addressed to the 
liminal ghost which involve impurity. The opposition between purity and 
impurity is not therefore congruent with the more fundamental opposition 
between the auspicious forces of the life and the inauspicious forces of 
death. We are dealing with two different dimensions: auspiciousness has to 
do with the opposition between life and death; purity to do with the 
opposition between incorporation and marginality—between articulation 
and disarticulation. ‘The rules of impurity basically serve as a metaphor for 
liminality’ (Das 1976: 252). It is occasioned by birth and death because the 
newborn and the deceased are marginal to the ordered categories; because 
the social world is experienced as being ‘disarticulated’ from the cosmic 
order. Caste impurity, which does not readily fit such a model, is held to be 
something distinct—as is indicated by the distinct terms which are used to 
describe it. 

This stark opposition between auspicious life-affirming rituals and the 
unequivocally inauspicious nature of the rituals associated with death is 
open to the obvious objection that in certain contexts death is auspicious 
(Marglin 1985a, 1985b; Narayanan 1985), as—I was told—are many of the 
$rdddh rituals addressed to the incorporated ancestors. Morevoer, the 
opposition between life and death is far from absolute, in that death is 
represented as rebirth on a new and higher plane. 

What I want to focus,on here, however, is Das's discussion of impurity. 
Dumont's claim that the impurity of birth and death is identical in nature to 
the impurity of caste is rightly said to be ‘problematic’ (Das 1976: 259)." 
For the first kind of pollution there are specific terms; for the second there 
are in some regions no terms at all, while in others the terms which exist 


" The discussion of auspiciousness 1s located in the new epilogue to the 1982 edition of her 
book (pp. 140-41). On the relationship between different types of impurity, see in particular 
1976: 259 and 1982: 128-29. 

® Cf. Das (1982: 128) where the same position is also attributed to Srinivas. 
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are unrelated to those for the impurity of birth and death. It is true, she 
concedes, that in the Hindi-speaking areas the word chhüt (cf. achhüt, ‘not 
to be touched") may signal either type of impurity, but 'this refers to the 
mode by which impurity may be conveyed (i.e., physical contact) rather 
than to its nature' (1982: 128). There is also the obvious contrast that—in 
theory at least—the lower the caste, the more extended the period of 
impurity resulting from birth or death; while in the case of ‘caste’ pollution 
it is the other way about: the higher his caste, the greater the intensity of 
pollution an individual suffers as a consequence of a breach of the rules. 
Das's 'discomfort at identifying these as constituting a single type' is 
therefore understandable, and her suggestion that ‘the existence of many 
lexical items to express different kinds of impurity points to the need for 
examining these separately in the first instance’ seems unexceptionably 
moderate (1982: 148, emphasis added). The problem, however, is that the 
whole thrust of her argument suggests something much more radical. 
Impurity is an idiom for liminality. Since caste impurity must clearly be 
explained in some other way, and has a different vocabulary, we are led to 
suppose that it must be a different thing altogether. 

In the abstract, my Banarasi Brahman informants were disposed (perhaps 
predisposed) to endorse this conclusion with enthusiasm. Sutak (the pollution 
of birth and death), they said, is of an entirely different order from caste 
pollution. There is a yonigat bhed—'a species difference'—between them. 
While it is true that even a Brahman chief mourner becomes temporarily 
untouchable, this does not for the time make him anything like a Leather- 
worker. Though both might be described as ashuddh, one could not 
possibly say that the disability of the Leather-worker stemmed from the 
sutak of his caste. It is perhaps because these different types of impurity are 
different that many mourners go to considerable length to prevent the 
outcaste Dom funeral attendants from touching the corpse (though one 
could also construe this as evidence of its purity as a sacrificial offering [cf. 
Das 1982: 120-26; Parry 1981, 1982]). 

But life is complicated. My Mahabrahman informants also regularly 
attributed the degraded status of their caste to the fact that they participate 
in the death pollution of their patrons by virtue of representing the ghosts 
of the moribund (Parry 1980); and it is an inescapable fact that his caste- 
fellows' contact with the chief mourner is restricted in very much the same 
way as their contact with persons of inferior caste. When I pointed this out, 
and naively insisted on being told wAy the two types of impurity should be 
regarded as different, conversation invariably collapsed in mutual in- 
comprehension and frustration. 

What did emerge from these interrogations, however, is that there is also 
‘a night and day difference’ between the satak of birth and death. Someone 
who is suffering from birth pollution cannot eat with, or even touch, a caste 
fellow afflicted by maran ashauch (the impurity of death). It is not as 
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though the two types of impurity put them on a par. Banarasis of Maha- 
rashtrian origin say that if a woman dies in childbirth, her corpse should be 
purified by 108 baths before it is fit for the cremation pyre—again suggesting 
the incommensurability of the two types of impurity.” 

As we have just seen, Das distinguishes between the mode by which 
impurity is transmitted and its nature. But one of the difficulties in explaining 
the difference between different types of pollution is that it is surprisingly 
hard to discover the real ‘nature’ of any one of them. Though I cannot 
appropriately document the point in any detail here, my Banaras data 
strongly suggests that there is a consistent ambiguity over whether the 
impurity of death derives from the polluting nature of the corpse; from the 
contagion of death spread through shared body particles; or from ‘the sin 
of burning the body hairs' and the violence perpetrated on the deceased by 
the chief mourner when he performs his terrible duty of releasing the vital 
breath (pràn) from the cranium by cracking it open with a stave as the 
corpse lies burning on the pyre. Some say that it is only at this point that 
death pollution begins; though others claim that it starts as soon as normal 
physiological functions (pulse, heartbeat, breathing) stop. It is no more 
clear what the rigorous regime of mourning followed by the dagiyà (‘the 
one who gave fire’) is supposed to accomplish. Some informants represent 
it as a kind of quarantine imposed by impurity; others as an expiation for 
the ‘crime’ he has just committed, and yet others as a kind of tapasyá which 
enables him to accumulate the power to re-create the deceased as an 
ancestor." 

As I have already indicated, I see it as no part of my duty to overcome 
these ambiguities, or to decide upon the ‘real’ meaning of ‘death pollution — 
let alone of ‘pollution’ in general. We are dealing with ‘fuzzy’ concepts, 
and if we are to be true to our data we should resist the temptation to turn 
them into dictionary definitions. 

In reflecting on her analysis of the categories Brahman, king and sanyaást, 
Das (1982: 150) retrospectively records that it has persuaded her that 
*words can be thought of as pulsating with life, and with a dynamism that 
comes from the totality of meanings they can be made to evoke.' Yet it 
seems to me that her discussion of impurity comes close to assuming that 
words have fixed meanings which denote different" non-overlapping 
domains. The fact that there are different words for caste impurity, and the 
impurity of birth and death, shows that they are different in nature and that 
she is therefore justified in proposing a definitive meaning (viz., liminality) 


? The funeral priest of Maharastrian origin who presides over these rituals made it very 
clear to me that this practice should be seen in such terms. No such purification is required for 
the corpse of a person who died while suffering from the pollution occasioned by a previous 
death This, he explained, is because that pollution was the same type. 

^ For a more detailed consideration of these points, see Parry (1981, 1982, 1985 and 1989). 
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for one that cannot apply to the other. At a certain level it is, of course, 
true that a difference exists. The impurity of the chief mourner and the 
Sweeper is not the same; but nor is that of the mourner and the newly- 
delivered mother. Such refinements might go on and on, distinguishing 
more and more ‘types’. But it is not clear whether such a procedure is more 
likely to be productive of new insights or scholarly breakdowns. 

Dumont was certainly incautious in speaking of an identity between 
‘temporary’ and ‘permanent’ impurity; but I am not persuaded that it can 
be right to split them apart in the radical way which Das’s discussion in 
effect requires. The victims of both are surely ashuddh, and the way they 
are treated clearly demonstrates that they have something in common. A 
more promising strategy, I suggest, would be to ask ourselves Wittgenstein’s 
(1958: 66-67) question about ‘the proceedings we call “games”. I mean 
board-games, card-games, ball-games, Olympic games, and so on. What is 
common to them all?’ The answer, of course, is that there is no one 
common factor, and that the category consists only of ‘a complicated 
network of similarities overlapping and criss-crossing’. There is no definitive 
meaning of ‘game’; and ball-games and board-games are neither identical 
in nature, nor entirely distinct, but members of a ‘family’ sharing certain 
‘family resemblances’. The same surely goes for Hindu notions of impurity, 
and we might do better to think in terms of ‘family resemblances’, rather 
fhan assuming an identity or implying a clear-cut distinction between them. 


xe + 


Auspiciousness and inauspiciousness are similarly slippery concepts. For 
Madan, their real referent is to ‘the intersection of cosmic and individual 
life trajectories’; for Das they denote ‘events involving life and the future, 
and events involving death and the termination of the future’ (1982: 144); 
while for Raheja inauspiciousness is an all-embracing concept of misfortune, 
something to be dumped on others by making them gifts. The fact that 
each of them glosses these notions in a different way should perhaps alert 
us to the possibility that we might only discover their ‘true’ meaning at the 
end of a rainbow. 

If I am right about where these writers go wrong, then the problem lies 
in postulating clear-cut boundaries between concepts which in fact overlap 
and intersect in complex ways. ‘Sin’ cannot be represented simply as a sub- 
species of ‘inauspiciousness’ and then radically opposed to pollution; purity 
and auspiciousness do not have a totally ‘independent charactér', and the 
impurity of birth and death is not something quite separate from the 
impurity of caste. Not only are such distinctions ethnographically implaus- 
ible; they are also unlikely in the light of what we know about concepts in 


general. 
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The problem, as I see it, is that—when it comes to the contrast between 
purity and auspiciousness*—all three writers have a tendency to treat 
concepts as coterminous with words, and as having clear, fixed and non- 
overlapping definitions. But in the case of a great many everyday concepts, 
it is extremely difficult to decide which of its characteristics should be 
regarded as defining and which non-essential; and—as with 'games'—it is 
often impossible to specify any one set of defining features shared by all of 
its instances (Aitchison 1987: 45). 


Consider tiger. For most people, its properties include ‘striped’ and 
‘carnivorous’. If we came across a tiger, however, whose stripes have 
been painted over and whose digestive system has been altered surgically 
so that it could only eat vegetables, most likely we would still want to 
call it a tiger. Hence ‘striped’ and ‘carnivorous’ cannot be defining 
properties. But if they cannot, what can? Arguments like these have led 
scholars to conclude that many natural concepts are not mentally 
represented as definitions (Smith 1988: 21-22). 


As the case of stripeless vegetarian tigers already suggests, there is good 
reason to suppose that not all instances of a concept are equal, as they 
should be if each is matched against a single definition. Rather, some are 
more ‘typical’ or ‘representative’ than others, and provide ‘prototypes’ or 
‘best examples’ at the centre of essentially ‘fuzzy’ concepts. ‘Natural language 
concepts’, says Lakoff (quoted in Aitchison 1987: 39-40), ‘have vague 
boundaries and fuzzy edges’. They ‘are formed through reference back to 
rather vague and provisional “prototypes” which anchor loosely formed 
“families” of specific instances’ (Bloch 1991: 604). Even concepts which do 
have definitions consisting of a set of necessary and sufficient properties 
(e.g.. ‘bachelor’—adult, male, unmarried) are often mentally represented 
as prototypes (e.g., 'bachelor—eligible male with fast car [Smith 1988: 
26-27]): and it would seem that when we learn concepts, either as children 
or adults, we sta;t by representing them in terms of prototypes and only 
later reorganise them in terms of their defining features—suggesting that 
the extent to which concepts take the form of definitions is at least in part a 
function of considerable knowledge (Smith et al. 1988: 383). 
It is a mistake, say Lakoff and Kovecses (1987: 217-18): 


to try to find a single cognitive model for all instances of a concept. 
Kinds of anger are not all instances of the same model; instead they are 
variants on a prototypical model. There is no common core that all 


'* The proviso ıs important, for Raheja plainly allows for a good deal of overlap between 
the notion of inauspiciousness and the ideas of distress. danger. illness, sin and spirit 
affliction: while in another part of her book. Das brilliantly shows how the category Brahman 
shifts its meaning in different contexts. 


I 
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kinds of anger have in common. Instead, the kinds of anger bear family 
resemblances to each other. 


What applies to the anger of north Americans might also go, I am suggesting, 
for the auspiciousness of Hindus. We are, I recognise, still a long way from 
being able to specify ‘a prototypical model’ of auspiciousness. But it is 
surely clear that not all instances of the concept are equal, and that some 
are more exemplary—and knowledge of them more widely diffused—than 
others. It takes a learned Pandit to list all of the six nakshattras during 
which birth is inauspicious; only a well-informed adult is likely to be aware 
that it is unpropitious to meet an Oil-presser in the morning; but any 10- 
year old of twice-born caste in 'traditional' Banaras could tell you that 
cows, brides and the goddess Lakshmi are auspicious, and that owls, 
widows and Mahabrahmans are inauspicious. And how would he or she 
have acquired this knowledge? In the absence of detailed empirical work, 
we cannot be certain; but it seems reasonable to suppose that the child 
learns about these matters in much the same way as I (and dozens of other 
ethnographers) have had to—largely by putting a foot in it: by asking a 
widowed auntie why she has been left behind when everybody else is 
attending a marriage; by taking some inauspicious person's name in the 
morning when everyone else refers to them only by elaborate circum- 
locutions; by expecting the rickshaw-wallah or boatman to take one only a 
short distance, charge only the usual fare, or accept money proffered with 
the left hand, when it is his first business of the day.'5 In short, what one 
acquires is a set of stereotypic instances which, so far from consigning 
cows, widows, brides and Mahabrahmans to some metaphorical penumbra, 
locate them right at the heart of the concept. It is experts who organise 
their knowledge in terms of definitions, and if they happen to be professional 
astrologers I can well imagine that Madan's is the one they might choose. 
But ordinary, people—which is to say the vast majority—do not. 

My own ‘best examples’ of the Hindu concept of auspiciousness are, of 
course, no more than anecdotal evidence. But the cognitive sciences have 
provided us with a sophisticated set of experimental methods by which we 
might put such hunches to the test, and systematically investigate the 
extent to which concepts are represented in the same way by different 
segments of the population. Not only can people distinguish between 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ examples of most everyday concepts, but the most typical 
instances (which is not the same as the most frequent) are retrieved from 
memory more rapidly than atypical ones, are more likely to be acquired 
early in the learning process, and subjects respond to them much more 
quickly when asked to decide whether they are instances of the concept 
(Smith 1988: 22). My suggestion, then, is that instead of continuing to 


^^ These partilula earnings are known »s bohni, and are a portent of his fortunes that day. 
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drown in a sea of speculation about what is really at the core of our . 
informants’ notions of ‘purity’ and ‘auspiciousness’, we might actually be 
able to find out—by collaborating with, and even perhaps appropriating 
some of the methods of, cognate disciplines. 
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! Auspiciousness and purity: Some 
: reconsiderations 


T.N. Madan 


It is gratifying that someone like Jonathan Parry should have made several 
efforts in the last couple of years to clarify an issue of central importance in 
the sociology of India, namely, the relationship of auspiciousness/in- 
auspiciousness and purity/impurity (see, for example, Parry 1990 and 1991). I 
find his approach congenial because, although sharply critical, it is con- 
structive. I am therefore pleased to participate in the common endeavour 
of clarification of significant conceptual issues. Writing rejoinders can be 
tedious if one feels tempted, as happens only too often, to defend one's 
positions at all costs. Nor it is right to readily yield these positions in a 
mistaken gesture of cordiality. 

What follows is more a set of clarifications and reconsiderations than a 
polemical rejoinder. Reconsideration of the issues involved has led me to 
somewhat reformulate some of my views and reaffirm others. I have had to 
be brief because of limitations of time and space. More importantly, some 
of the questions that Parry poses can be adequately answered only through 
further fieldwork. Unfortunately, fieldwork may never be possible again 
among the Pandits of rural Kashmir who were, off and on, the subject of my 
ethnographic studies for over three decades, because most of them have 
fled their homes during 1990 in the face of Muslim fundamentalist and 
terrorist movements that have swept the Valley. Whether the refugees will 
ever be able to go back to their villages is very uncertain; that their 
traditional way of life (bhartil) with its typical values and institutions will 
never be the same again is regrettably certain. But the issues raised by 
Parry can belstudied elsewhere in India and they should be for they are 
important. Meanwhile, I will make a limited response here to keep the 
discussion going. 

Parry's central question is whether it makes good sense to insist on 
'seeing purity and auspiciousness as two separate dimensions with an 
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“independent character" ' (1991: 275); whether it is not erroneous to 
postulate *clear-cut boundaries between concepts which, in fact, overlap 
and intersect in complex ways' (ibid.: 281). He agrees that in earlier 
ethnographic accounts of Hindu society (accounts of the 1950s and '60s) 'a 
too-easy conflation' of the values of auspiciousness and purity had occurred 
and the people's concern (particularly upper caste people's concern, I 
should think) with auspiciousness/inauspiciousness had either been reduced 
to being an aspect of purity/impurity or simply ignored (ibid.: 268). Parry, 
however, thinks that the required corrective measures have swung too far 
in the opposite direction in the work of Veena Das (1982) and Gloria 
Raheja (1988) and in my own work (1985). Auspiciousness and purity, he 
writes, ‘cannot . . . be properly understood as entirely independent variables, 
and the complex nature of the interaction between them is obscured by 
exaggerating their degree of mutual discreteness and autonomy’ (ibid.: 
268). Noting that I had disclaimed any intention of producing ‘tidy-looking 
dichotomies’, he comments that ‘it is not clear that [I have] avoided doing 
so’. 

Let me begin my response by recalling that at the 1982 Washington D.C. 
Conference on Religion in South India, organised by John Carman and 
Frédérique Marglin, for which I wrote the paper Parry has commented 
upon, I had repeatedly and emphatically argued that the task ahead of us 
was not to treat research on purity/impurity as in some sense completed 
and to regard research on auspiciousness/inauspiciousness as the next item 
on the agenda. The task rather was to move towards a comprehensive 
paradigm in which the values of auspiciousness and purity would be examined 
in their inter-relatedness. The emphasis ought to be, I had pleaded, not on 
these concepts as free floating ‘substances’ or ‘forces’, but as a configuration 
of values expressed in social relations. This remains my position until today 
and I do not expect it to change. 

Having said this, let me clarify that, although I do not consider auspi- 
ciousness and purity as essentially or necessarily incommensurable, I do 
advocate the procedure of separating them for purposes of analysis. I 
consider it an inescapable part of the analytical-interpretative endeavour to 
disentangle what is sometimes but not always empirically interwoven. But 
in doing so one must not lose sight of the critical fact-that each of the 
elements constituting a whole, a total configuration, is meaningful only in 
terms of that whole. 

We all agree, I suppose, that the event of birth is a critically important 
instance of the interweaving of the values of auspiciousness (+) and 
impurity (—). Incommensurability is, in a sense, built into this situation, 
while marriage and death represent situations of commensurability of 
values. In other words, the relationship between the two variables admits 
of complexity: in some situations they may carry the same values (+ +/— —) 
but in others, opposite values (+ —/— +). This, it seems to me, should be 
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sufficient semini for the analytical distinction that I have proposed. We 
should do so with a view not to palm off ideal types as replicas or mirror 
images of empirical reality, but only as interpretative or explanatory 
constructs. 

The ethnographer's task, in my opinion, is not merely to reproduce what 
he hears or observes (if this is ever truly possible), but to represent it, and 
this often involves rearrangement of the elements comprising the social 
phenomenon/situation/event under study and their re-evaluation. This is 
legitimate so long as we remain aware of what we are doing. And this is 
what I meant when I wrote that ‘our task as anthropologists would seem to 
lie in overcoming ambiguity and decoding figurative language and bringing 
out clearly; what we receive through interrogation and observation 
confusedly’ {Madan 1985: 25). Parry is sceptical, even critical, of this 
recommendation. 

On reconsideration, I think my choice of words was, perhaps, not quite 
apt. It sounds rather patronising to suggest inat the people being studied 
can be confused about their culture and the anthropologist, a wise guy who 
understands them better than they understand themselves, must produce 
clarity out of confusion. This is not right and what I wanted to say must 
obviously be stated differently, more modestly and more accurately. 
` It is not a question of confusion but of complexity and condensation. A 
people's categories of thought, evolved over long periods of time, are 
nuanced in subtle ways and have contextually sensitive meanings. They are 
complex rather than simple. Although aware of them, not all the bearers of 
a culture are equally aware of all the nuances of meaning and signification 
of a word or concept. Even when one is so aware, one may not be able to 
readily articulate what one knows. In the flow and buzz of everyday life the 
occasions for such articulation are rare. Tradition and convention are the 
unseen foundations of the cultural edifice: one does not feel the need to lay 
them bare. This is, I guess, what Parry means when he says that ‘a concept 
may exist without people being able to name it’ (1991: 269). Moreover, I 
had pointed out that anthropologists ‘seek to abstract certain concepts in a 
cross-cultural framework that hardly concern the people whose culture we 
study and, therefore, remain unarticulated and unexpressed in it’ (1985: 
25). I still adhere to this position. 

It is in this sense, then, that the anthropologist is an interpreter. He 
attempts to clarify what seems obscure to him. He attempts to render the 
empirical datum sociologically intelligible. He has his vantage point, and 
‘All knowledge of cultural reality . . . is always knowledge from particular 
points of view’ (Weber 1949: 81). The ending of ambiguity that I wrote 
about had less to do with searching out the ‘real’ and fixed meanings of 
words like shubha and shuddha, in the manner of a lexicographer, and was 
more concerned with understanding the uses of ambiguity in the life of a 
people by trying to penetrate the facade of words. This is why I had turned 
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to contextualised everyday usage rather than dictionaries. People know 
what they are saying. It is his own puzzlement that the anthropologist has 
traditionally been concerned with ending, and he writes primarily for his 
colleagues. But when an anthropologist studies his own society, he hopes 
to contribute to a clearer and heightened cultural self-awareness among the 
people (see Madan, forthcoming). 

I am not therefore at all embarrassed, contrary to what Parry thinks, by 
differences in my informants’ first-order interpretations offered to me and 
my interpretations of their interpretations. The distinctions I make need 
not coincide with theirs’ and may yet be productive of understanding. 
Indeed, among the moments of satisfaction that I have experienced during 
my fieldwork among the Pandits, the most gratifying have been those when 
they told me that my questions led them to new formulations about their 
culture and society, and that they found these formulations valuable. But 
there were other occasions when they told me, even accusingly, that my 
questions gave rise to doubts in their minds in place of the calm certainty 
that had earlier prevailed. 

A caveat is, however, in order. In the light of Parry’s criticism it seems 
necessary to clarify that, by using the word shubha for events as well as 
persons, places and objects, not every individual may be said to be inten- 
tionally resorting to figurative language (employing transferred epithets). 
There is a certain ambiguity, a certain looseness of expression in everyday 
speech, which does not however obliterate conceptual distinctions. The 
distinction between auspiciousness/inauspiciousness and purity/impurity, 
in the manner in which I have suggested we make it, is a heuristic device on 
the anthropologist’s part; but it is grounded in distinctions that, I have 
reason to believe, the people themselves are aware of. I therefore suggest 
that we persist with this distinction until we have reaped the full harvest of 
its possibilities. The first results have been, I think, encouraging. 

Parry in his criticism of what he considers an excessive, and therefore, 
misleading emphasis on separation of the axes focuses on one particular 
issue. He points out that by restricting the use of auspiciousness/inauspicious- 
ness to temporal events (and excluding persons, places and objects from 
it), I artificially produce a vacuum that does not in fact exist. I had spoken 
of the combination of the values of auspiciousness and purity in some 
events (notably marriage), of inauspiciousness and impurity in others 
(death), and of auspiciousness and impurity in still others (birth), but had 
maintained that there were no paradigmatic events clearly combining 
inauspiciousness of an event with the personal ritual purity of the actors 
concerned. In doing so I had inquiringly argued for the overarching per- 
vasiveness of the value of auspiciousness: if auspiciousness is absent in an 
event so must purity be absent in the ritual condition of the actors involved 
in it. 

Parry lists several instances of the combination of inauspiciousness and 
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t 
purity without differentiating the event from the actor. Thus, he mentions 
the inauspicjousness of meeting the high status, ritually pure, Brahman at 
the beginning of a journey (I had mentioned this too but interpreted it 
differently); more significantly, he comments on the inauspiciousness of 
the widow who must, however (therefore?), lead a life of heightened ritual 
purity (1991: 275). As Parry anticipates, there is an unresolved difference 
between us-on the intepretation of the ethnography pertaining to such 
cases. 

To me it.is not the Brahman (the actor) who is inauspicious, but the 
encounter with him at a particular place and time (the event). The widow’s 
case, unlike the Brahman’s points to a permanent association of inauspi- 
ciousness with a person, in all places and at all times, but particularly on 
auspicious occasions. The widow seemingly embodies inauspiciousness. 
The sharp distinction suggested by me and questioned by Parry (auspi- 
ciousness: purity: event: person/place/object) runs into a difficulty here. I 
will not say that this is the proverbial exception that proves the rule, but it 
is clear that the significant difference between the Brahman and the widow 
(other examples should be found) has been highlighted rather than obscured 
by the analytical separation of auspiciousness/inauspiciousness and purity/ 
impurity. The method produces results. 

Moreover, the widow’s case brings out interesting nuances of the notion 
of purity. Parry draws attention to the higher standards of personal ritual 
purity expected of a widow. But, as some of my learned Saryupari Brahman 
informants (from Uttar Pradesh) insist, a widow's purity is flawed: she is 
"fractured" ‘incomplete without her husband’, and in this sense imperfect 
and impure. One of the important connotations of the word shuddha is 
completeness, the absence of any deficiency or flaw (dosha). In fact, these 
pundits maintained that what is perfect (e.g., an auspicious moment or 
lagna for marriage) may be called not only shubha but also shuddha. It is 
clear that shuddha here is a much broader notion than is conveyed by the 
specific phrase ‘ritual purity’. Again, I think, my method of distinguishing 
between auspiciousness and purity in a particular manner highlights this 
specific meaning of the word shuddha, though in the process the distinction 
itself is questioned. 

Pursuing ‘his search for instances of inauspiciousness and purity occurring 
together, Parry suggests that ‘a highly charged state of purity may in 
certain circumstances be dangerous and—I infer—inauspicious'. Thus, 
'Banarasis will never be shaved or have their nails or hair cut by the 
Barber’ on the inauspicious Saturday. Here ‘we seem to have some indication 
that by heightening purity one may also heighten inauspiciousness’ (1991: 
277). I find this problematic. 

Let me go back to the Pandits who are like Banarasis in this respect. I 
discussed the subject of shaving and tonsure with many of them on a 
number of; occasions, and they stated their position clearly and simply, but 
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not in the manner of Parry. According to them, if a purificatory act, or an 
act signifying well-being (a facial and/or head shave could be either or 
both) is performed on an inauspicious day, it is wasted effort: it does not 
purify and it cannot signify well-being as one is ‘under a cloud’, as it were. 
An inauspicious day is, I was repeatedly told, kind of ‘out of joint’, 
‘ominous’, ‘fraught with danger’. Therefore, one should not shave, put on 
new clothes, travel, make purchases, settle a marriage, etc. The inauspi- 
ciousness of the day (an astral event) detracts from the auspiciousness of 
the act (a social event). The emphasis is explicitly on the overriding 
character of inauspiciousness itself and its impact-on actors rather than on 
their personal purity and its impact on the flow of time. The limited sense 
in which Parry’s observation would fit is that of counter-productiveness 
(instead of bringing joy the act may bring grief). The Pandits recognise this 
and are definitely fearful about it. Loss of efficacy, however, is, I think, the 
broader, even primary, consideration. We need more fieldwork on this 
subject. 

Although Parry mentions several kinds of persons who combine in- 
auspiciousness with personal states of purity, he does not mention any 
temporal event characterised by such a combination. Veena Das, however, 
does so. She considers the propitiation of ancestors such an event (Das 
1982: 143). Performing shráddha is regarded as obligatory and meritorious 
by the Pandits (and the other north Indian Brahman communities among 
whom I have made inquiries). Feeding the ancestors is essential for their 
well-being; it brings well-being (including children) into the family, and 
bestows social approval (yash, fame) on him who performs it with devotion 
and ceremony. Such an event can hardly be ashubha in the same sense in 
which, say, death is inauspicious. It must be distinguished from the rituals 
associated with cremation and the following thirteen days when the deceased 
is a dangerous preta (disembodied spirit) on way to becoming a benign and 
even dependent pitr (ancestor). 

It is, however, true that joyous activities, or activities connected with 
well-being, are avoided on individual shráddha days as also during the 
collective annual feeding of the manes (pitrpaksha). If a birthday and a 
death anniversary fall on the same day, however, it is the latter that is 
played down (the rites are abridged). This is particularly so if the birthday 
is of an adult. Auspiciousness must here prevail over inauspiciousness. (I 
have some interesting ethnography on this subject but that must be held 
over for another occasion.) In short, the propitiation of ancestors does not 
seem to be quite as unambiguously a combination of inauspiciousness of 
the event with the ritual purity of the actors concerned (— +) as childbirth 
is of the opposite situation (+ —), or marriage (+ +) and death (— —) are. 
While Das does help us in a sort of way in completing the series of 
permutations, her example does not really jeopardise my argument about 
the pervasiveness of the event over the actor or detract from my suggestion 
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that auspiciousness/inauspiciousness are best considered attributes of 
temporal events and purity/impurity of persons (actors). 

Apropos of the ritual feeding of the manes, I would like to express 
strong reservations about the over-generalised notion of ‘the poison in the 
gift’ put forward by Raheja: ‘All dàn, villagers say, is given to remove 
sankat ("danger"), kas¢ (“afflictions”), and pap ("evil") from the donor’ 
(Raheja 1988: 134). The Pandits speak of three ‘great gifts’, namely, the 
gift and establishment of the ‘seed’ (garbhadhana), the gift of the maiden 
(kanyadana), and the gift of food (rice balls) to the ancestors (piridadàna). 
"This threefold pattern of gifts . . . is the very basis of the Pandit way of life 
and of the definition of cultural identity' (Madan 1987: 29). While Raheja's 
contention that gift-giving is auspicious, and contributes to the well-being 
of the donor, would be acceptable to the Pandits, the further contention 
that gift-giving involves the transfer of evil to the donee would simply not 
apply to these three critical cases. There are other gifts, however, which 
involve such transference.' The general point to be emphasised here is that, 
if gift-receiving is inauspicious in all cases, and if the gift is the basis of 
social life, the conclusion would then follow that social life is inauspicious 
in its very foundations. This obviously is unacceptable.? 

To conclude: Empirically, the notions of auspiciousness/inauspiciousness 
do often, but not always (to use Parry's words) 'shade seamlessly into each 
other'. Lying is a sin and, the Pandits maintain, pollutes the tongue; but 
this pollution is very different from the pollution incurred by defecation 
which is, of course, no sin. Pollution resulting from childbirth is, far from 
being sinful, auspicious. The killing of a cow or a Brahman would be 
heinous—at once polluting and sinful and inauspicious. The permutations 
and combinations are manifold. To disentangle the skeins of everyday 
happenings, with their aspects of auspiciousness/inauspiciousness and 
purity and impurity, it is necessary that we make distinctions that the 


t Raheja is wrong in saying that I make ‘no mention of the connection between the giving 
of dan and the removal of inauspiciousness' (1988: 258. fn 20). 1 do so in the very paper she 
cites (Madan 1985: 15), and elsewhere, particularly with reference to the ntual of tulábhár, or 
the symbolic transfer of the body of a person, who has come under the influence of an evil or 
malignant conjunction of astral forces, to a priest-donee. Actually the issue of tranferability of 
evil is more complex than Raheja seems to think. Thus, it can hardly be considered isolated 
from the key notion of karma And, if we follow the dharmashastra, the fruits of karma will 
have to be regarded as non-transferable. The Mahabharata says the same 

? Incidentally, ın developing her notion of poison in the gift, Raheja makes no mention of a 
similar attempt by F.G. Batley (see Batley 1971). He and his collaborators based their 
argument on the more general notion of tension being an essential characteristic of all 
exchange relationships. Thus Bailey wrote: ‘This is the irony of man’s existence in society If 
you make no exchanges, you do not belong. If you make the exchanges . . . [doing so] may be 
interpreted as a challenge. The gift requires the counter-gift, and the 1nappropnate return 
constitutes a challenge. Gift, as Mauss points out, is a German word for poison... . In short, 
it is not that some exchanges are co-operative and others competitive: all exchanges have the 
seeds of both these opposed things within them" (1971: 23-24). 
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people being studied themselves do not, at least not explicitly or emphatically, 
using words and concepts for this purpose, provided that these ‘constructs’ 
are not given the status of empirical reality. Parry’s queries highlight some 
dark areas in our understanding of the interrelated themes of auspiciousness 
and purity in Hindu culture. To answer them all satisfactorily we need 
more fine-grain data (‘thick descriptions’) and more finely-tuned inter- 
pretations. The aim should be to produce a comprehensive but uncluttered 
paradigm of Hindu society constructed from these crucial elements. 
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On ‘Constructing an Indian ethnosociology’ 


McKim Marriott 


New paradigms need critical discussion, and six scholars have helpfully 
stepped forward (in Contributions 24, 2, 1990) to coinment on ‘Toward an 
ethnosociology of India’ (Contributions 23, 1, 1989).' Two of these dis- 
cussants, L.A. Babb and Gerald James Larson, enter deeply into the 
details of my own proposals, and I here respond mainly to their valuable 
remarks. Two others, R.S. Khare and Michael Moffatt, situate my work 
within their histories of Indian cultural sociology, while K.N. Sharma 
contributes Indologica! corrections. I am grateful to all these for showing 
where my exposition has been insufficient or unclear, and I look forward to 
further multilateral discussion. 


Levels of ethnosocial science 


I have defined ‘ethnosociology’ broadly as the study of a society in terms of 
its own realities, but L.A. Babb observes that *Constructing an Indian 
ethnosociology' (Marriott 1989a) proposes something more—an Indian 
theoretical social science. Babb calls this 'tértiary theory', extrapolating 
from Robin Horton's (1982) classification of sciences. Horton posits a 
‘primary’ level of human experience where ‘the thoughtways of different 
human cultures rest on common ground'. Theory at the primary level deals 
with *middle-sized objects, push-pull causation, up and down, fore and aft, 
and so on' (Babb 1990: 207). Thus, India's cultural ancestors would have 
had primary, practical ideas about phenomena such as fire, water, earth, 
sun, etc. Apostrophising and apotheosising these as elements, deities, 
seasons, etc., they developed Horton's 'secondary theories', which Parsons 
and Shils (1952: 50-51) describe as the ‘categorial level of systematization’. 
Secondary theories are exemplified by the Indian systems of humours, 
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gunas, rasas, etc., and by the quite different categorisations of nature that 
were developed in Greek, Chinese, Native American and other cultures. 

At the ‘tertiary’ (Babb), or truly ‘theoretical’ (Parsons and Shils) level of 
systematisation, thinkers collate and interrelate the secondary categories 
of a given culture to form comprehensive natural and social ontologies and 
epistemologies. Such tertiary cultural formulations may be quite abstract, 
since each originates as a ‘theory of secondary theories’. 

But as a tertiary theory of aquatic life is unneeded by the fish who live it, 
so the tertiary social theory of a particular culture may not be needed by 
the people who implicitly share it. It may remain comfortably unstated 
because it can be assumed, its ideas being embodied in names, customs and 
rules for handling everyday objects—the culture's secondary theories. 
Thus Kerala's old houses themselves, along with their residents' ways of 
living in them, silently and by small verbal cues teach Melinda Moore 
(1989) much of what the proposed Indian ethnosociology postulates more 
formally as a tertiary-theoretical ‘Hindu property-space'. 

Although useless to most people and unarticulated by them, an explicit 
tertiary science such as an Indian ethnosociology can be a-powerful ex- 
ploratory tool for an analyst of things Indian, Babb believes. For him it 
generates hypotheses that are cogent and worth testing.' I agree, and 
would extend Babb's claim to other well-designed tertiary systems, such as 
Parsons and Shils' ‘general theory of action’: the highly abstract, essentialised 
forms of that culturally specific sociology strike me as very American; they 
are also analytically productive for making inferences within American 
society (Marriott 1992). Neither of these two ethnosociologies makes sense 
of the other's society, but together both may contribute to a quaternary 
level of theory that does not yet exist—a systematic repertoire and synthesis 
of alternative, possible human social sciences.’ 


Logics of relations 


What mathematicians call ‘fundamental relational properties’ are potentially 
relevant to all levels of theory from primary to quaternary, and to all 
humans, since they are inherent in the numbers one, two, and three. A 
relation of one term to itself is said to have the property ‘reflexivity’; of two 


? Having hypothesised the formal logic of relations that may underlie the plan and activities 
occurring in Kerala houses, for example, as Moore did after leaving the field, one might wish 
to go back, as she tells me she plans to do. to gather more evidence on the residents" 
subjective awarenesses of the issues hypothetically raised. 

` Quaternary syntheses have often been attempted. A recent example is Fiske's (1991), 
which depends on a tertiary theory that he constructed for a West African society Fiske's 
"elementary forms’ overlap no more than 50 per cent with the postulates of the Indian 
ethnosoctology here discussed Much more knowledge of alternative tertiary systems appears 
necessary before such a Universal Man can be satisfactorily synthesised 
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terms with each other, ‘symmetry’; and of three terms in a chain, ‘tran- 
sitivity’ (Langer 1967: 246-51). When all pairs of terms in a relation show 
all these properties, that relation is called ‘equivalent’; when only some 
pairs do, it is called ‘antiequivalent’ (nonreflexive, nonsymmetrical, 
nontransitive); and when no pair shows them, ‘nonequivalent’ (irreflexive, 
asymmetrical, intransitive) (Carnap 1958: 119-20, 136). During the past 
century, many systems of pure mathematics—set theory, symbolic logic, 
topology, graph theory, etc.—have recognised such relational properties as 
their axioms.* 

Although relations are universal to human thought, their logics have not 
been uniformly perceived and developed. Indians have regularly theorised 
about relations in grammar, music, law and business, describing such 
phenomena easily with permutations of the verbal or algebraic symbols 
that have long been the Indian analytic terms of choice (De Morgan 1882: 
268; Staal 1965). But Indian thinkers have generally not formulated context- 
free relational systems. Perhaps they should not have been expected to do 
so, if what everyone assumes need not be proven. They would seem, 
however, to have been culturally well prepared for doing so. 

A logic of relations is not so easily stated through the propositional 
forms of geometric argument that were favoured for centuries in the West.* 
Western philosophers took up algebra in earnest a full millenium later than 
their Eastern colleagues and began to produce logics of relations only in 
the later 19th century, after intensified contacts with Indian thought. Then 
what seemed to the West novel systems of relational logic were published 
almost simultaneously by Augustus De Morgan, a Briton who was born in 
Madurai, and by Charles S. Peirce, who came to intellectual maturity as^ 
transcendentalism was diffusing Indian ideas throughout his native Néw 
England. George Boole, a British contemporary, invented his similar set 
theory algebra at about this time. The recency and possible Indian stimu- 
lation of these efforts, as well as the underlying differences of cultural 
predisposition, suggest that the logic of relations is not an autochthonous 
Western cultural growth, nor is it so alien to India as Larson (1990) and 
Sharma (1990) suspect.* 

Whatever the origins of relational theory, can and should one uniform 


4 Two errors appear in Larson's comparisons between relational logics and set theory 
(1990: 239) The first sentence of the third paragraph might correctly read" ‘Set operations 
resemble the three conditions as follows “intersection” = irreflexivity, "inclusion" = asymmetry, 
and "union" = transitivity ` 

5 My choice of Western-style, geometric metaphors (cubes) to represent the combinatory 
features of motile Indian relations may be judged both inappropriate and ironic, but also 
‘inevitable’, as Babb remarks Others find geometric diagrams hard to read and hard to draw 
Would readers prefer the kinds of numerical or algebraic representations suggested in note 12 
below? They have been tried before in many sciences! 

* I am indebted to Milton Singer for supplying these clues to the cultural interactions which 
seem to underlie the development of logics of relations 
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relational theory be used in constructing sociologies everywhere? I think 
not.’ There is no one theory of relations in sociological practice," and 
different cultures surely require different axioms and postulates. 

Thus, in India, Samkhya, Ayurveda and many related popular theories 
have for long held that the world and its people are importantly constituted 
by the elements fire, water and air. Such elements seem to me (1989a: 
17-21) to imply ‘antiequivalent’ (nonreflexive, nonsymmetric, nontransitive) 
relations. They rationalise an essentially motile world inhabited by mutually 
unequal, influential and vulnerable persons (Babb’s ‘porous containers’). 
Some India-related cultures of Southeast Asia—Central Java (Keeler 
1987) and Luwu (Errington 1989)—think with similarly igneous, liquid and 
windy theories of ‘power’ and people; and there may be other such social 
systems. 

On the other hand, the modern West emphasises the contrary ‘equi- 
valence’ set of relations. Equivalence axioms (reflexivity, symmetry, 
transitivity) promise generally equal, consistent relations among solid, 
invulnerable units. Sharing at least one of these axioms (reflexivity), the 
secondary theories of Muslim Morocco, possibly along with those of other 
Arab cultures, describe hard but composite and mobile units related by 
what might be understood as a geometry of variable light (Geertz et al. 
1979; Marriott 1992). Morocco seems to differ significantly from the 
modern West by emphasising divine and political nonsymmetry (Combs- 
Schilling 1989). 

Still other societies think of themselves in categories from which neither 
the Indian nor the modern Western sets of favoured relational axioms may 
readily be abstracted. Japan’s implicitly pneumatic theories, for example, 
sugggest the need for a different analytic system. They assume a kind of 
energy, often imaged as air pressure, that is compressible and expansible as 
it moves among defined, bounded units of variable spatial extent. Some 
readymade axioms of Boolean set theory or topology may fit some of the 
Japanese notions of interpersonal space. But they and no other analytic 
system I know will suit the acrobatic energy and defenceless units of 
Ilongot culture (Rosaldo 1980), or the alimentary tensions that are social 
realities for the people of Ifaluk (Lutz 1988). No uniformity of analytic 


7 Larson (1990: 248) misconstrues my interest in preserving what is ‘widespread’ and 
'generalisable' (1989a: 13 fn 10) as referring to a particular relational theory My intended 
reference 1n this passage is rather to the linkages or alignments of the Indian variables and 
spheres that are widely asserted or implied in other texts and ethnography (Marriott 1989a 
12-16) 

* A recent text on ethnographic method employs twelve different combinations of rela- 
tional axioms (which are only a few of the possible combinations) to model its examples of 
different social institutions from different cultural settings. It finds no human example 
requiring a nontransitive axiom, but does not examine Indian materials (Hage and Harary 
1983: 72, 178-82) 
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categories is therefore anticipated in my own programme for ethnosocio- 
logical exploration, which includes efforts to construct tertiary theories for 
these and another dozen different cultures. 


| The incompleteness of cubes 


All these movements toward tertiary sciences are incomplete, most con- 
spicuously the Indian one.’ I join the critics in recognising this. Gerald 
Larson (1990) cautions that my triads are not sufficient, that at least 
pentads are needed to deal with perception and motivation. R.S. Khare 
(1990) worries that the cube makes no explicit provision for adrsfa, moksa, 
and other such psychic realities. K.N. Sharma (1990) similarly feels that 
purusa and many other such important Indian mental constructs have been 
neglected. 

I must plead guilty to oversimplification. Reduction of secondary theories 
to the smallest possible set of assumptions—initially perhaps only one— 
followed by empirical testing of hypotheses generated from those assump- 
tions, is my strategy for gradually developing any tertiary, culturally based 
theory.” A tertiary theory should consist of a minimal set of postulates, 
plus the procedures by which any relevant features of the secondary 
theories can be generated from those postulates. Of course, improvements 
are needed now and will always be needed, but until the present postulates 
for an Indian ethnosociology are fully explored and are found to be 
insufficient in their collective generative capacity, I would argue that 
additions to this tertiary theory should be deferred." 

I must also plead with critics of this particular essay that I am focusing 


* A project as vast as the design of a new set of culturally sensitive social sciences takes 
time In 1976, when a committee of the Social Science Research Council took up the project 
of exploring South Asian ideas as analytic systems, I estimated that at least twenty years and 
twenty books would be needed before the possible value of the proyect would be known The 
knowledge and the personnel did not then exist; new training and entirely new research would 
be needed Moffatt and others wanted results by 1983, but Larson (1990) and Sharma (1990) 
feel that the pace so far has been much too hurried. I estimate that the project is now about 
half way to its initial exploratory goals. 

' In India, I began with one postulate drawn from my own 1950-52 field studies—‘ranking’, 
equivalent to ‘unmarking-marking’ (Marriott 1952, 1968a, 1968b) I added *maximal-minimal' 
(Marriott 1976), now called *mixing-unmixing', after my 1955-57 fieldwork in Maharashtra 
and after considering ethnographies such as those by Mayer (1960), Hiebert (1971) and Beck 
(1972). Ethnographic studies during the past decade, particularly those published by Parry 
(1980), Pfaffenberger (1982), Keyes and Daniel (1983), Daniel (1984), Raheja (1988), and 
Trawick (1990), moved me to a third postulate, that of ‘unmatching-matching’. In the paper 
under discussion, which is further informed by others’ studies of ritual (Raheja 1976), poétry 
(Egnor 1978), medicine (Caraka 1983; Zimmermann 1980) and philosophy (Larson 1987), I 
add the two postulates that appear last on the present list. I have also experimented with all 
these postulates through simulations (Marriott 1990b). 

" Below I suggest that an additional postulate of ‘incompleteness’ should be seriously 
considered. 
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here not on Indian theories of the cosmos or person, but on a social 
property-space. Working with limited wordage, I say here only enough to 
provide a grounding for the other papers of the volume. I have myself 
much more to say on social and political action within the highly variegated 
and essentially open space that I have proposed. I am also engaged in an 
attempt to formulate a related Indian ethnopsychology. I would be glad to 
see others more competent than myself go on to formulate the Indian 
‘ethnophilosophy’ that Larson suggests, also the possibly congruent Indian 
ethnometaphysics that Sharma and Khare seem to desire. 

However incomplete my own efforts, I must correct Larson’s impression 
that pentads are not employed in what I have written, also Sharma’s and 
Khare's feeling that there is no provision for moksa and purusa in the 
present essay. I have included all of these because I think them as necessary 
to Indian ethnosociology as they are to Indian ethnopsychology. 

Although separated from the essay by its odd orientation and confounded 
by the printer’s misplacement of several words, Table 2 does present five 
(one could perhaps say six of the Samkhya) postulates. Please refer to the 
corrected version of this same table which was published in the book 
(Marriott 1990a: 14-15) and also in reduced form with the Errata that 
opens the next issue of Contributions (Marriott 1989b). 

The table lists and the essay discusses five postulates. The first three 
postulates are conceived as independent variables, called ‘UNMARKING- 
marking’, ‘MIXING-unmixing’, and ‘UNMATCHING-matching’. These 
three are modelled on the Indian triads of motile elements, humours, 
strands and aims. The table further lists and the essay briefly (too briefly, 
no doubt) discusses a dependent variable called GROSSENING-subtilising, 
which is modelled in part on a pairing of the two container-like elements, 
‘earth’ and ‘ether’. The table’s and the essay’s exposition of postulates 
conclude with mention of a fifth postulate—an ever-present constant called 
CONSCIOUSNESS (after Larson’s gloss) that is meant to subsume the 
zero-like notions of purusa, àtman, brahman, and moksa. 

Pentads are also presented graphically. Figure 1 (1990a: 10) pictures 
analogues of the first four (condensing five of the Samkhya) postulates as 
they emerge in different physical, biological and moral spheres (/okas). 
Middle-sized cubes show the first three of these postulates at right angles to 
each other in order to indicate their mutually independent variabilities. 
Each of these middle-sized cubes is then repictured as a whole by a 
miniature cube drawn at its own left. These miniature cubes represent 
collocations of all the members of their respective triads. ‘Earth’ includes 
and locates the three motile physical elements; ‘body’ joins the three 
humours; ‘stranded’ (saguna) nature aggregates nature’s three strands, the 
gunas; and the “world” (samsara) is the stage for playing out the three 
worldly aims. Above each of these miniature collocations there appears a 
complementarily named, but subtle, and therefore hardly picturable 
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category—‘ether’ above earth; ‘spaces’ (i.e., bodily cavities) above body; 
‘strandless’ above stranded nature; and ‘release’ (thought of as heaven, a 
place of recycling, as in Gold [1988: Ch. 4]) above the world. These 
complementary pairs might all be characterised as kinds of gross-subtle 
differentiation. Thus, to picture this tertiary postulate, I might have added 
a miniature cube and the paired labels, ‘grossening’ and ‘subtilising’ at the 
left of the upper, large cube which summarises all the spheres of consti- 
tuents. 

Representation of consciousness is then left to the viewer of the figure, 
who is at liberty to locate this fifth postulate both within and beyond any of 
these three-dimensional figures. 

While constructing a system of coordinates by which cubic addresses 
(locations signifying different combinations of the first three postulates) 
can be precisely specified,” I wished also to signal the inadequacy of the 
cubes, taken by themselves, as total cosmic representations. I had there- 
fore been writing numbers from just one to nine along each dimension. I 
was interested to discover a few years later that in the Kerala manuals cited 
by Moore (1989: 180-81), astral diagrams and house plots are drawn with 
the same sub-decimal numbers of columns and rows. Like the Kerala 
manuals and, unlike any standard Cartesian sort of graphing, I had also 
been systematically omitting any zero points of origin for the coordinates. 
The cubes are thus rightly seen as ‘offset’ from zero and totality, as Babb 
correctly infers from the nonpolar descriptions of the variables. Assuming 
the numerical base of ten that Indian mathematics uses, such doubly 
truncated strings of numbers along the cubes’ margins should in future 
picturings help to assert the reality of the incompleteness that both Khare 
and I seek to convey. Indeed, incompleteness might well be added as a 
further postulate of this distinctively non-wholistic ethnosociology. 


Dyads and variables 


That any Indian cubes necessarily fill only part of the total metaphysical 


= With coordinates numbered along each edge, the ‘locations’ of phenomena in the cubes’ 
metaphorical, three-dimensional spaces can be specified by sets of three numbers, such as 
‘(1,1,1)’ for the corner at the three-dimensional apex of ‘punty’ in Figure 2 (Marriott 1990a: 
25), or '(9,9,9)' or ‘impurity’, which is diametrically opposite it in all three dimensions. In 
such numerical expressions, which can be generalised as ‘(a,b,c)’, the first number expresses 
the incidence of mixing, the second that of marking, the third that of unmatching Cubes are 
thus numbered as a book is read—(a) across the rows, (b) down the page, then (c) from front 
to back. Readers who prefer numbers to pictures in their thinking may then abandon cubes 
entirely, while still participating in the discourse of three variables. 

> Babb suggests that the proposed analysis would be more accurately expressed if ‘more’ 
and ‘less’ terms were used for glossing the tnads, instead of the more absolute-sounding, 
polarised terms (such as ‘attachment’ and ‘nonattachment’) that are conventional One should 
say ‘more’ and ‘less attached’, ‘more’ and ‘less advantageous’, ‘better’ and ‘worse’ (for more 
and less of sattva), and so on 
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property-space means that any dimensions, diagonals, or diameters of 
cubes are likewise to be conceived as incomplete. Each ‘variable’ is meant 
to vary only between ‘more and less’, and not between poles of zero and 
completeness (Marriott 19892: 8-9, 11, 18). Thus, I cannot confirm Larson's 
suspicion (1990: 241-42) that I am inserting Indian phenomena into Western 
cubes. Also, I do not follow Larson’s suggestion that the ‘purity’ of this Indian 
ethnosociology attains the absolute and context-free perfection of Kant's a 
priori. The property-spaces of India and the West may both be graphed as 
cubes, and may overlap in part, but will have different conceptual extents 
(incomplete, complete) and differently numbered coordinates. 

Comparing my declared intention to avoid ‘dichotomous’ conceptions 
with the large number of ‘dyads’ which he finds throughout Samkhya 
literature, Larson cautions (1990: 244-45) that I seem to be rejecting an 
essential technique of Indian analytic thought. He notes that in practice [, 
too, make extensive use of contrasts, such as ‘matching-unmatching’, ‘hot- 
cold', etc. Perhaps my allergy to dichotomising is too strongly expressed," 
but perhaps there is also some verbal mismatching here between Larson's 
usages and mine: my much-used term ‘variable’ does much of the same 
analytic duty that is done by Larson's ‘dyad’. 

The 'dichotomies' of whose frequent occurrence in Indian social thought 
I am sceptical are oppositions in which there is assumed to be a 'cut', as 
between the positive and negative zones marked by zero on a thermometer, 
or between the opposite banks of a river (Ogden 1967: 58-59). In Western 
structuralist analyses of myth, for example, oppositions are frequently 
interpreted as such dichotomies. There heaven and earth may be seen as 
constituting a dichotomy, and-further, as having a gap between them that 
must be filled or crossed over—‘mediated’ by air, sky, trees, or birds. Such 
dichotomous interpretations are sometimes culturally accurate: primordial 
purusa and prákrti are no doubt a dichotomous pair in Samkhya. But I 
notice that this (in Sarnkhya) uncontested pair merges without a mediator, 
and therefore suppose that their previous oppositional relation is conceived as 
closer—as being more like positive and negative degrees, or the directions 
up and down, rather than like the remoteness of heaven from earth. 

I do not see other examples of absolute, uncontested dichotomies in 
Samkhya thought. Larson agrees with this perception to the extent of 


^ My (1976: 109-10) criticisms of ‘dualism’ specifically concerned the sphere of ‘sociology’ 
and ‘this world of constituted things’, where such familiar Western separations as mind/body, 
actor/action, code/substance, norm/behaviour, spirit/matter are commonly absent These 
remarks were misunderstood by some readers as denials of the separations between jiva and 
pudgala, purusa and prákrti, samsára and moksa, or brahman and átman that are funda- 
mental to formally ‘dualistic’ Indian philosophic systems 

^ The ‘unmatching’ postulate makes separations likely, but does so undependably, as it 
also negates and reverses them In combination with the ‘mixing’ postulate, it. predicts 
unstable but inextricable continuities 
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listing (1990:.249) five ‘absences of separations’ in Indian thought at points 
where Western philosophy would expect them: mind/body, reason/ 
experience, formal logic/material logic, divine/human, birth/rebirth. I 
would add that in Indian discourse the separation of cause from effect is 
debated, ‘manifest’ and ‘unmanifest’ are hard to judge, and one man's 
‘nonviolence’ may be another man’s ‘violence’. Since among Indian ethno- 
graphic materials I do see a great many dualities that are in practice treated 
as continuous and unseparated, even if arguable and reversible, I propose 
continuity rather than separation as the general expectation. Differentiations 
within the world may then be said to be as incomplete and uncertain as is 
the world itself. 

The prevalence of continuous variables changes the context for using 
Western concepts like ‘dialectics’, which assume clear and sharp dichot- 
omies. But pulsation, respiration, and other manifestations of prana provide 
Indians with experience-near models of continual counteraction. In the 
unmatching Indian world one loses and gains, one incurs and disposes of 
evil, one soils oneself and bathes, one sins and does penance, and so on 
(see also Marriott 1989a: 27). Such diurnal dialectics are more like tides 
than like tidal waves, yet one critic (Moffatt 1990: 232-34) boggles at 
Moore's interpretations of the vastu purusa’s turning back toward heaven, 
and of Kerala housewives’ carrying the pure shrine lamp into the impure 
kitchen (Moore 1989: 182, 197-99). Dialectic interpretations like these 
would alienate him from the whole ethnosociological enterprise. 

Doubts about dialectics suggest a static, structuralist misunderstanding 
of the postulated property-space. Structural moments are essential, how- 
ever, to the. dialectics of research. Thus Babb is not mistaken, but is 
incomplete when he writes (1990: 210) that ‘groups will be generally 
consistent in the way their activities in the different domains or spheres 
map into the constituent cube’. An expectation of congruence among all 
the Indian spheres functions for the analyst as a null hypothesis functions 
for a statistician—as an inference against which he can observe and test. 
But real actors' changing bodily and social states, their manner of acting, 
and the aims.and media of their actions have all to be separately evaluated 
for their mixing unmarking and unmatching qualities. One does not real- 
istically expect the qualities of all these to coincide, for while the spheres 
are to some extent mixed, they are also to some extent unmatched with 
each other. The postulated property-space does not promise a perfectly 
integrated world. 

It does, however, promise a world of action. But does the ethnosociology 


* Manu’s different way of aligning the spheres of gunas and aims (argued just below) is a 
case in point A ‘play factor’ of about 25 per cent (90 degrees on the circle of 360 degrees) 
might be estimated from Manu's opinions, and also from common variations in the usage of 
diametric expressions like ‘purty’ (Marriott 1989a: 25, 30), ‘subtle’, ‘bright’, ‘great’, and 
‘violent’. 
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tell who acts, and how he acts, to attain various positions in this world? 
Babb (1990: 211-12) has his doubts about the paradigm’s telling him all 
this, yet there could be some relevant findings here, too, for the property- 
space offers suggestions about the kinds of resources, technology, and 
styles of economic and political action that are possible and are likely to 
move persons through its spaces (e.g., Dirks 1989; Raheja 1988, 1989). 


Three-dimensionality 


Larson seems uncertain whether Samkhya ideas (particularly the three 
gunas) describe the world as (using our geometric metaphor) one-dimen- 
sional or three-dimensional. He cites Manu's linear listing of gunas as 
proof of one-dimensionality and warns that Manu must be followed if one 
is to be authentically Indian about one's theory. But he also cites Samkhya 
kārikā as proof that the gunas have intercommunicating realms in which 
each guna may be more or less predominant (like the humours of Ayurveda). 
Babb, too, wants to credit both unilineal and three-dimensional descriptions, 
and so do I. But how is one to reconcile these clashing geometric descrip- 
tions with each other? 

My solution to this apparent contradiction is the notion of perspective 
(darsana). While holding that at the tertiary level the property-space has 
three dimensions, I do not reject Manu's secondary-level, one-dimensional 
view of that space (Marriott 1989a: 13, fn. 10). Rather, I interpret Manu as 
presenting a Brahmanic and pedantic view of that property-space. His view 
can be replicated by anyone located, as he is, on the top-front edge of the 
cube near the three-dimensionally ‘pure’ corner (as in ibid.: 25, figure 2)." 
There the aim of dharma—what Manu teaches—is directly adjacent to the 
guna sattva, and Manu accordingly pairs those concepts. Close by, and 
surely deserving his next attention, is the royal corner, where advantage 
(artha) is sought with the adjacent quality of passion (rajas). Last is the 
guna of darkness (tamas) that is furthest from Manu's enlightened locus, 
and last also is the left-over aim of desire (kama) just around the corner, 
which troubles his students’ concentration and must be combated with the 
antidote of austerity (tapas), a concept at the opposite face of the cube. 

The cube differs from, yet also allows for Manu’s unilinear view, just as 
it can allow for a multiplicity of other tertiary-theoretical aggregates of 
many perspectives. The cube’s three-dimensionality is what I think is most 
worth exploring, because only the diverse qualities of its spaces, generated 
through permutations of its variables, seem able to accommodate the 
actual diversities of Indian life. Postulating that the property-space of India 
is three-dimensional of course imposes upon any analyst the duty of stating 


7 Manu's estimated point of view could be more clearly stated using the proposed 
numerical coordinates (see note 12 above) as (3,1,1) 
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the qualitatively different points of view that constrain, and thus bias all 
descriptions, whatever the describers' claims to authority or omniscience. 

Against my scepticism about the appropriateness for the proposed 
ethnosociology of binary theory's frequent resort to *mediation', Larson 
cites the ubiquity in Samkhya thought of formulas that list rajas medially, 
after sattva and before tamas. Another kind óf betweenness occurs through- 
out Ayurveda, where channels (made of Samkhya’s inert ‘earth’ and 
*ether'—not of its motile elements) conneet the humoral reservoirs with 
distant areas of the body; such inert networks of communication are 
essential also to the proposed ethnosociological scheme. But meetings 
among the guna-like social processes themselves—mixings, markings and 
unmatchings—seem better understood as dynamic, as working like the 
humours of Ayurveda to ‘excite’, ‘calm’, or ‘disrupt’ each other. Such 
processes will not remain distinct, like items in a list, or like mediators, but 
will mutually react to generate various new compounds. New formulations 
are needed regarding this complex ethnochemistry. 


Time perspectives 


If they are to be developed at ethnosociology’s proposed tertiary level of 
theory, India’s older secondary theories must be abstracted not only from 
pristine texts, but also from present practice. In support of his dharma the 
ethnosociologist must participate in India’s primary realities as well as in its 
secondary theories. He must think, speak and act with whatever of these 
categories are current, extending and testing their logics until he finds their 
limits, their systematicity. By formulating these findings more abstractly 
and generally (= unmarking them), he would go beyond secondary theories. 

I am not sure whether any of these processes is what Sharma (1990) 
would call ‘tinkering’. Assuming that traditional learning and philosophic 
practice required similarly intensive and recursive uses of existing ideas, 
ethnosociological practice may differ mainly in its further, more abstract, 
more explicit aims. What the ethnosociologist offers to the social scientist 
for use in the 21st century will in any case not be identical with its own 
ancient sources, but analytically its ideas should be more comprehensive, 
more powerful. 

I appreciate Sharma's corrections of my Sanskrit words. ‘Coherence’, 
however, seems to me close enough to other current social meanings for 
dharma, and I believe most respondents would agree that dharma-adharma 
inheres very much in the material world and its people. With or without 
etymological justification, asserting the connection of ‘coherence’ with 


‘substance’ does not seem to me amiss. 


Khare (1990) offers his global evaluations of Indian cultural sociology in 
a commentary that seems to have been largely written before the ethno- 
sociological papers of 1989 appeared. I hope that he will take a closer look 
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at the rather different ‘cultural others’ who are involved in this new work, 
and write again. 

The histories offered by Khare (1990) and Moffatt (1990) invent theor- 
etical dialogues between Dumont and Marriott, but do not show that either 
has actually influenced the other. They understate the fieldwork, laboratory 
and analytic findings that, rather than doctrines, polemics, or personalities 
have been major determinants in Indian ethnosociology’s development. A 
serious historian would need to collect letters, seminar papers, manuscripts, 
and publications—many more than have been cited so far—before estimating 
influences among students, teachers and colleagues. Real fieldwork with 
real life histories could also help to get beyond extermal impressions and 
outdated cliches. But little truth or understanding of the ethnosociological 
ashram is to be had through occasional raids or readings of scraps from its 
wastebaskets (Moffatt 1990). 

In my ‘Introduction’ (1990a) to India through Hindu categories I begin to 
construct an institutional genealogy for Indian ethnosociology at Chicago. 
In footnote” above I sketch a chronology and list some of the many 
researchers which have moved me toward stating the present five postulates. 
Full and detailed historical accounts of these matters would be long, since 
Indian ethnosociology has not been a solo effort, but a broad and déep 
movement involving dozens of scholars. I hope that it will enlist the 
cooperation of many more toward its improvement. 
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For an ethnosociology of India?! 


Akos Ostér and Lina Fruzzetti 


We get a curious feeling, reading McKim Marriott's contribution (1989) to 
the volume he recently edited (1990). It looks new, with its impressive 
cubes generating and resolving fantastic complexities, and not so new in its 
global inclusion and sweeping designation of everything Indian. Upon 
closer inspection we suspect that we have been here before: the journey 
from monism to cubism traverses older, substantive valuations and trans- 
actions along the axes of a newly-installed cube. 

But something is missing: fifteen years ago we wrote a detailed critique 
of Marriott’s monism (Barnett, Fruzzetti and Ostór 1976) to which Marriott 
himself replied (Marriott 1976). This rejoinder occasioned yet another critical 
piece by the three of us (Barnett, Fruzzetti and Ostor 1977) which remains 
unanswered. There the matter rested. Till now, it seems, because neither 
Marriott nor any one of his co-authors mentions the 1976-77 discussion 
even though the latter has a central bearing on their project. 

Marriott's more recent cubism however does not rescue the entire 
endeavour from the flaws of dividual, transactional, fluid and substantive 
principles. Since we have advanced major reservations that have yet to be 
dealt with it may be useful to reiterate some of our earlier, more telling 
criticisms.’ 

1. Marriott is not content to assert that his subject is one but proceeds as 
if all, himself included, were one. We challenged this monistic postulate 
because it would make a comparative sociology impossible: theory, method 
and discipline would become a part of the subject. The self of the observer 
thus becomes co-extensive with the subject, leaving all interpretation at the 
whim of the interpreter, reducing the whole process of direct intuitionism. 
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Marriott’s more recent ‘Indian fluidity’ still consists of interchangeable 
monad-like particles which move within and among entities. Transactions 
take place between transactors, the units themselves being constituted by 
the incessant back-and-forth flows. 

2. It is an epistemological error to suppose that we can ever present an 
unvarnished, uncontaminated indigenous culture. We can only compare 
and contrast the most immediate issue (and self-reflexive paradox for 
Marriott) being the relation between the anthropologist and communities in 
which the former studies. As with other ethnomethodologies the privileged 
access to subjective meaning is not given a method for direct access to 
Indian Hindu culture. 

Even today Marriott does not distinguish between a sociological view of 
India (popular representation) and a specialised set of representation (systems 
of medicine, astrology, philosophy are all assimilated to the ‘Hindu’ view). 

3. Indian culture is transformed into a world of monad-like substances, 
each interacting with the others, but preserving its prior substantial quality. 
To claim that a hierarchical, segmentary view makes an ‘encompassed 
exception’ of Hindus who eat meat, for example. is to fall into the substan- 
tialist error. We cannot regard meat-eating as a substantial quality apart 
from a particular relational context. We do what is appropriate given a set 
of relations—here a position in the segmentary order of jãti. 

Further, Marriott's theory fundamentally obscures the possibility and 
transformation in the ideology of caste when caste becomes intertwined 
with the nation-state and with class, ethnic-like and racial antagonism. 

Marriott's new (1989) departure is problematic in the old ways. It has 
trouble differentiating concepts (English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi) and 
defining the terms of analysis and comparison. It may yet lead to cultural 
solipsism and the incommensurability of cultures. It may even frustrate any 
attempt at comparison. It is a true ethnosociology (or ethnophilosophy) in 
the sense that it leads, in a one-way direction, to the appropriation of 
Indian culture, but does not generate comparisons, nor does it raise 
questions, reciprocally, about the West. It promises to get us into Indian 
culture and to leave us there. But how do we get there? How do we know 
we are there? What is there? And then what? 

The model (a cube) is constructed out of diverse materials in a cultural, 
contextless limbo, and then put down, complete and resplendent, here and 
there, to pass judgement on how closely various actual situations resemble 
the construct, how well the ‘data’ corresponds to the model. The cube is 
Indian and it can make sense of anything Indian. At this state ‘Indian’ itself 
becomes problematic. The procedure is not to illuminate actual processes 
through theory but the other way around: indigenous, local, social and 
cultural materials are legitimated by the model and they, in turn, illustrate 
and confirm the model. 

Although his claim is for social science indigenous to India, Marriott 
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uses little or no anthropology written in India by Indians. The cube is made 
up of diverse Indological texts and corresponds to a timeless Indian actuality. 
All the analyst has to do is to bring Indian realities in touch with this 
veritable stone of the Magi. 

There are basic epistemological objections to Marriott's procedure. He 
does not define the tasks of a comparative anthropology based on both 
inside and outside perspectives. He does not specify the methods to 
accomplish the various tasks, and does not generate comparisons beyond 
the specific cultural materials selected. How do we go on to Western, and 
other societies beyond India? Is there to be an ‘ethno’ approach to every 
culture as a'series of cul-de-sacs branching out from the ‘West’? Truly we 
use indigenous categories in our analyses but we also observe, use docu- 
ments, read and construct histories, and draw on disciplinary and interpretive 
traditions everywhere. In other words, we pursue a dialectic of ideas, 
actions, and relational practices that are internal and external, dynamic 
and static. Claiming substantive congruence and even shared contents with 
Indian philosophy is not to have demonstrated the validity of an approach. 

Mediation has no place in Marriott’s account: how do we translate? The 
move from one moment to the next in Marriott’s ethnosociological analysis 
is accomplished by crucial though unexamined translation. The theory is so 
internal that it does not account for its own moves: just translate and be 
enveloped by Indian realities. Yet, in a new twist to Western orientalism it 
is Marriott who legislates what is Indian and what is not. He offers us an 
exogenous construction without accounting for its externality and the 
conditions of its possibility. 

Is the designation of ‘Hindu categories’ an end in itself? Do these 
concepts have a task to perform? How can we tell, and how do we evaluate 
their performance? We may want to make sense of some concepts (as 
primary material) and we may want to apply them, as Marriott proposes, 
to the analysis of ‘Hindw’ realities (not ‘society’ since that too is a ‘Western’ 
invention). But how do we do all this in English? Translation has to be 
accounted for, at some stage, and with its mediation, which Marriott 
denies. The analysis is mediated through English: Marriott moves from 
one indigenous category to another through English glosses, English 
exegesis, and yet refuses to acknowledge the process. Terms are often 
paraded in quotation marks, another mediating device. The term ‘ethno- 
sociology of India’ is itself contradictory. If there is to be a sociology then 
already more than one group is involved and the question of the observer’s 
role is raised. If ‘ethno’ singles out India or ‘Hindu’ India then it does so 
through Western condescension since it is the unacknowledged comparative 
move of sociology that constructs Indian ‘ethnosociology’. Hence, a whole 
epistemology and mythology are already implicated and denied in Marriott’s 
initial steps. The proposed way out seems to be still trapped within the 
older monistic claim to have occupied, somehow, a space completély 
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internal to Indians, or at least Hindus. Paradoxically, Marriott ends up 
constructing a single system, as elaborate and truth-laden in a priori terms 
as any one of the others he is trying to replace: Parsons, Dumont, or Levi- 
Strauss. 

Marriott’s model is still monistic, though he now abjures the label, and it 
still resembles osmosis in its various applications. Curiously close to its 
enemy, structuralism, in offering a single, all-embracing system, it consists 
of triadic transactions based on dyadic oppositions (mixing, marking, 
matching with their antitheses). In any transaction it is the dichotomy that 
dominates, the whole construct strongly resembling structuralist phonemics. 
Dualism is reintroduced at every turn of the cube, even in its ‘foregrounding’ 
(and contrary) capacities. The Hindu world is constituted, in its unity and 
diversity; inequalities and equivalences; religion, economy and politics, 
out of the transacting substances between the constituent units. Only 
transaction is now replaced by fluidity as the key word for the process. 

The cube is then ‘tested’ in selected field situations. But confirmation of 
its different parts and properties comes from different directions in 
synecdochic terms. Surfacing in particular field contexts the cube is pro- 
nounced effective. Why should transactions, triads, strategies and substances 
be particularly Indian and not hierarchy, society, or even relationships? 
The reason, in part, lies in Marriott’s desire to offer a completely inside 
‘native’ model, the way Indians think, no less. One difficulty is that the 
aims and results of the analysis are mistaken for the methods and contents. 
If our aim is to isolate ‘an’ or even ‘the’ Indian way of thinking then our 
frame of reference is already partially exogenous and cannot be accomplished 
without attention to the position of the observer. Since the original move 
was from social science, we cannot just immerse ourselves in a native 
model and proceed entirely in its terms without accounting for the move 
itself. Any such accounting would have to deal with dialectic and mediation. 

Marriott’s approach cannot deal with change and transformation. The 
model itself is sealed and incapable of adjustment, as totalising as the one it 
would replace. Alternatively, we may view it as yet another Western 
attempt to englobe the elusive ‘traditional’ or ‘native’ world. At best we 
have here a contribution of indigenous materials which are yet to be 
considered alongside all other materials in comparative, local, relational 
and cultural terms. If we are to end up with a series of isolated cultural 
contents (or substances), if we remain wholly internal to the phenomena we 
investigate, then our interpretations can parallel, directly, informants' 
statements and gleanings from texts. But a comparative discipline, a social 
science—or whatever we may want to call it—has to deal with the move 
from primary or secondary considerations to tertiary or even further 
removed abstractions. Marriott’s results are an interesting attempt at 
modelling but their direction is more solipsistic than comparative. 

The charge of a static, substantive traditionalism may be the hardest for 
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ethnosociology to answer. No wonder Marriott has nothing but scorn for 
theories of social change. Colonialism, dominance, hegemony and con- 
tradiction have no place in his ‘South Asian’ universe. One wonders how 
the cube would handle Tamil and Sikh separatism, Hindu-Muslim 
communalism, caste wars, women’s movements, commodity production 
and world markets. Temporality is missing-entirely: we are given an 
allochronic world of timeless India where consequences of actions (un- 
intended though they may be) are swallowed in the instant contagion of 
fluids. No time-based transformations, changes, delays, and reactions 
here, which would allow us to discuss the impact of colonial and imperial 
rule, modernisation, dominance and difference (India in relation to the 
West). There are only more or less successful transactors, everything being 
the same: all is all cut out of the same Indian cloth. 

Raheja (1989; see also 1988a and 1988b) seems to construct her own 
work around an explicit refutation of Dumont's principle of hiearchy.' 
Raheja's problems start and end with gift exchanges, the core of her 
contribution. Dän is given inter- and intra-caste, in the appropriate ritual 
context, to ‘move away inauspiciousness'. Receiving dan is inauspicious, 
the ‘poison in the gift’, while giving dan is auspiciousness itself. Raheja 
abstracts exchanges out of the larger cultural universe and conflates 
samskaras with exchanges in general. With an air of making a major 
discovery Raheja wonders why others have not recognised the significance 
of dàn. But then she fails to consider the two full-scale works on marriage 
gifts (Fruzzetti 1982; Van der Veen 1972) which do consider the larger 
cultural universe. Raheja's restricted gift matrix does not deal with, among 
other things, purity, hierarchy and marriage alliances. Not surprisingly, 
caste for Raheja is none of the above; rather, it is the daily, contextualised 
centre-periphery of exchange on specific terms. What happened to the 
sacred, ritual, and Hindu ideologies and practices in general? 

The crucial question for anthropological theory is why Brahmans, superior 
in status, should accept a gift when the act of receiving is polluting, 
inauspicious and inferior? If the giver may well ignore this question. the 
taker (and the anthropologist) cannot. After all we have to consider the 
entire universe of discourse: merely reproducing the ideology of the giver 
is not enough. Raheja's argument is strangely hierarchical, succeeding 
merely in reversing the direction of encompassment. Now it appears that 
giving and inauspiciousness are the encompassing elements, but on what 
theory (and warrant of cultural facts in support) does the argument rest? 

Ostensibly, Raheja presents us the small world of a Gujar village. Yet 
time and again she states, directly, the all-India significance of her work. 
Her global claims are based on a very narrow compass, often on the 


The next four paragraphs arc adapted from the new Introduction to the second edition of 
Concepts of person, to be published by Oxford University Press, Delhi. 
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statements of individual informants. Whatever does not fit her account she 
is quick to explain away as the result of special circumstances. Her own 
material is one-dimensional: a single-minded account of dan as a domain 
based on a single overarching principle—the removal of inauspiciousness. 
All classes of exchange are assimilated to this central meaning. Immediately 
we note a semiotic difficulty. How can all types of exchange be given equal 
value (as signs) in transactions without being placed in a context of valuations 
(including what is exchanged, by whom, when, with what effect)? It may 
be that for her modified but dominant Kshatriya model the inferiority of 
giving is not the prime concern and it may be that an element of removing 
inauspiciousness is present. But from the standpoint of the whole society 
the account is incomplete: we cannot assume that Gujar givers exhaust the 
entire universe. What of dan-takers in the village, the region, not to speak 
of other, all-India dimensions and constructs? It is well to challenge received 
wisdom and to advance a novel account. It is quite another to disclaim any 
responsibility for demonstrating the validity of the claim by taking refuge 
in an artificially restricted domain. How do Raheja’s gifts relate to other 
cultural principles and constructs? Where are the convincing comparisons? 
Informants’ say so is not enough. Raheja’s is an unproblematic, direct use 
of informants’ statements. Theories of hierarchy are complex sociological 
constructs which organise empirical and ideological facts. They are 
secondary or tertiary generalisations and they are built up after whole 
complexes of events, observations and indigenous exegeses. They are of a 
different scale and order and cannot be directly refuted by individual 
informants’ accounts. In other words, such statements are contextualised, 
compared, mediated and transformed before they become a part of analytic 
or interpretive accounts. 

Raheja makes a paradoxically hierarchical argument in refuting hierarchy. 
The removal of inauspiciousness becomes all-inclusive without further 
arguments about auspiciousness, merit and purity, merely by limiting and 
controlling the universe of dan. Yet Dumont, Vatuk, Kolenda, Fruzzetti, 
Ostor, and others have written extensively about dàn in relation to other 
matters. Raheja establishes her consideration of dan in exclusion, not in 
relation to other social facts. That the giving of gifts'makes for superior or 
inferior relations in a particular context is immaterial to Raheja since she 
imagines that inauspiciousness replaces all other principles in a postulated 
and highly restricted enviroument. 

Raheja, following Marriott, falls into the same substantivist error: 
singling out some gift-givers' point of view she isolates a feature and makes 
a problem out of it. The next step is to devise an answer, which is then used 
to criticise other, differing anthropological formulations. The argument 
proceeds at the peril of ignoring relationships in the same and other 
contexts (e.g.. kinds of Brahmans and other jatis, dharma, sacredness, 
divinity). Whatever does not fit her restricted universe Raheja tries to 
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devalue and isolate as irrelevant at worst, or relevant in less significant 
contexts at best. Thus, purity and hierarchy may have limited significance, 
while elsewhere, inauspiciousness seems to dominate, to the point of an 
encompassing hierarchical principle. What of auspiciousness and the related 
notions of sacred and pure? Raheja does not offer a convincing argument 
for her theoretical valuation of inauspiciousness other than asserting it at 
the level of primary reality. 

‘All dan, villagers say, is given to remove sankat (“danger”), Kast 
(“afflictions”), and pap (“sin”, “evil”) from the donor’ (Raheja 1988b: 
134). The kanyadan (gift of a virgin daughter), the central rite of marriage, 
is like other dan, a removal of inauspiciousness. Raheja admits that this is 
not all there is to marriage but comes close to arguing the same nonethe- 
less: ‘It is the oriented transfer of inauspiciousness that is most clearly 
enacted and expressed in these rituals and the accompanying prestations, 
and this transferral is not comprehensible in terms of the possible hierarchic 
aspects of the relationships’ (ibid.: 135). 

Raheja’s treatment of kanyddan illustrates the more general criticisms we 
made above. A particular context, and the one-directional aspect of exchange 
are detached and set up as a domain within which the relation to the whole 
can be safely ignored. The paramount auspiciousness of the gift, the bride 
herself, is not accounted for, only the subsidiary fact of removing inaus- 
piciousness. The unmarried daughter is auspicious to both her father’s line 
and to that of her future husband. She is inauspicious in the former case if 
she remains unmarried. She is not so to the groom since she goes to him as 
a married woman. The blood of defloration (and menstrual blood, birth 
pollution) are all context-based and cannot be understood apart from 
purity, ritual, and the cultural construction of the person. Raheja cannot 
jump from the ‘blood of defloration’ to the (male) blood of the bride’s 
natural kin.* Here the contribution of the mother and father to the offspring 
should be distinguished in addition to the differing contexts of sarmskaras. 
Auspiciousness, sacredness and purity all play a part. Is the bride not 
married in the ritual? Does she not change her gotra? Is she not encompassed 
by her husband’s line (and the new segments she and the groom are about 
to start)? Like Marriott’s meat-eaters, Raheja’s inauspicious brides 
become problematic only in the light of the peculiar analytic moves made 
by the anthropologist. What is inauspicious in one context and in one 
direction is the opposite in another. Inauspiciousness is not permanently 
fixed in a typology of substances. Marriage as a sacred rite removes the 
possibility of any impurity occurring in the descent line of the bride’s 
father. It is the bride-givers who are, at the time of kanyddan and by 


* There may be other wider notions that encompass the blood of defloration Should we 
distinguish different kinds of blood? Raheja's term may be encompassed from another 
direction, the recognition of which is precluded by her perspective. 
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extension subsequently, obligated and subordinated to the bride-takers. 
However, this is an encompassing and hierarchial, rather than stratified, 
status relationship, the direction of which can be, and in some contexts, 
such as Bengal, Mithila and elsewhere, is reversed. 

In the matter of marriage alliances Raheja rescues her scheme only by 
excising hierarchy from dan. Just how does hierarchy enter the totality of 
marriage relations? Raheja again isolates a set of rites as a separate 
universe, different in principle and meaning (thus the ‘poison’ can come to 
the fore). Further, we are told, in the kanydddn the groom himself takes on 
the ‘fault’ in order to restore auspiciousness to the bride’s natal kin. Yet 
the rite also offers the groom auspiciousness itself, a bride who will initiate 
his own line. An argument of encompassing relationships is sorely missing 
here and so is its extension into kinship, jati and gender domains. 

We note one final difficulty, the case of reciprocal exchanges (badla) 
(Raheja 1988a: 235-36). This is yet another instance of Raheja explaining 
away what she does not wish to (or cannot) handle. The case of a child 
being bought back with money from the sweeper does not seem to belong 
to the group of dan previously discussed. Dan as a sacred gift is not 
consistent with a return money payment. The exchange seems to belong to 
the class of services such as the washerman’s or barber’s in other contexts 
of everyday life. 

There are differences among the ethnosociologists of Marriott’s volume. 
Of those we discuss here Dirks and Raheja resist Marriott’s attempts to 
claim them and are critical of the cubist scheme to varying degrees. 
Ramanujan does not claim the mantle at all. While Dirks limits the 
. application of ethnosociology drastically, Raheja seems to reproach her 
mentor for not following his own precepts faithfully enough. In a curious 
twist Raheja restages the battles of the previous generation and places all 
her emphasis on refuting Dumont. With perplexing assiduity she is bent on 
eradicating even vestiges of Dumontian hierarchy from around her. Dirks 
retains too much of Dumont’s scheme for her taste and even Marriott does 
not escape her ire (Raheja 1988a: 508, 516; 1988b: 240). Yet her reading of 
Dumont is simplistic and dismissive, exhibiting the same substantialist 
fallacies we found in Marriott’s account. She abstracts ‘power’ as a sub- 
stantial quality to be explained as a feature apart from the relational 
contexts which Dumont always attempts to specify. 

Dirks (1989, but also 1987) like Marriott and Raheja, argues in principle 
against hierarchy in terms of purity and pollution and the separation of 
status and power. But in elevating royal power to superiority he has 
trouble formulating a theory of hierarchy. Further problema arise with his 
attempt to deal with kinship/marriage in terms of power. Power as concept 
and strategy does not account for kinship relations and choices of partners 
to alliance. Nor can it, in a superior position, constitute persons, relatives, 
codes of conduct, gender and descent lines. 
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While we do not dwell on the differences among Marriott, Dirks and 
Raheja, we note that the similarities are also real and create problems for 
each theorist in varying measure. One of the most problematic issues, from 
our point of view, is also the most general. Dirks and Raheja, like Marriott, 
move from the West (in global terms) to India without any adjustment. 
Dumont dwelt on the global differences and discussed the individual as a 
stumbling block to sociological comparison between India and the West 
and went on to situate egalitarian and hierarchical ideologies in different 
kinds of societies. His comparisons were mediated and context-based. The 
orientation of the parts to the whole is missing from the schemes of the 
opponents. They move from part in one society to part in another ignoring 
the overarching differences. Thus, power is power for Dirks, no matter 
where; he knows it where he sees it. It is the English term Dirks uses and 
cannot avoid the strictures we already made about such moves. Further, 
Dirks shares the complications raised by Raheja’s unmediated use of 
informants’ statements. Just how is the ‘power’ of the king elevated by 
Dirks to the most exalted status? It is neither absolute nor European or 
universal, yet these circumstances: do not constitute a problematic for 
Dirks. Gift-giving is well and good but what is the englobing ideological 
context of each gift? Why does the king perform rituals and who are his 
ritualists? Transcendence is inconceivable in this context without some 
idea of the sacred, and the related concepts of purity and auspiciousness in 
local, cultural terms. What kind of power? What kinds of connections link 
the king to the entire kingdom? 

The result of Dirks’ approach is a superior valuation of political/economic 
power in Western cultural terms, with religion (again in Western terms) 
conveniently sequestered in a subordinate realm. In a parallel move Dirks 
elevates history (once more in Western terms) to some kind of absolute, 
autonomous stature of arbitrating the claims of culture. ‘History’ is a 
peculiar, timeless construction here, much like Dirks’ use of ‘power’. It ‘is 
difficult to see the point of opposing culture to history, or politics/history to 
culture/religion. Does politics/history exclude culture/religion? Why even 
invoke sets like these? Is culture separate from religion? The task remains 
the comparative study of ideologies and practices, within the relationships 
of particular and more general contexts. Neither Dirks’ exogenous, objec- 
tified history, nor his seemingly internal, indigenous poetics accomplish 
what is expected of them. Dirks’ poetics of power is neither indigenous nor 
cultural and it is hardly poetics at all. Poetics seems to be merely an 
analytic excuse to privilege the political, which ‘inflects’ everything else. 
Yet Dirks’ account of politics and royal power, even in the terms chosen by 
him, calls for a discussion of transcendence, ritual and sacredness. 

Wherever it comes from, Dirks’ view of history credits British colonialism 
with too much. The British impact may yet go the way other impacts have, 
the way of inclusion as Ramanujan has discussed it. The colonised can no 
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longer be viewed as a passive victim (cf. Nandy 1983). Dirks’ ‘decapitated’ 
Indian societies are not given much room to contribute to the construction 
of their own realities. Such accounts are themselves context-based and 
change over time. 

One lesson of Marriott’s volume is that for ethnosociologists every 
region, village, nay every informant has a relevant theory. It falls to the 
ethnosociologist to arbitrate the claims and construct the overarching 
version. Moving unimpeded from field situation to all-India (and disci- 
plinary) generalisations, ethnosociologists do not seem to need systematic 
comparisons such as those attempted by Barnett (1976); Fruzzetti and 
Óstór (1976a, 1976b); Barnett, Fruzzetti, and Ostér (1976). Nor are they 
encumbered by memory since whatever does not fit can be ignored and 
whatever challenges can be forgotten. Raheja devalues hierarchy, making 
centrality and mutuality superior in exchange, englobing both (a la Dirks) 
in (royal) power. In making such a hierarchical argument, she offers 
neither warrant nor theory. What happens to the encompassed element (to 
put it in Dumont's terms)? Could not Raheja's narrow, one-dimensional, 
*dominant' giving itself be encompassed in yet another direction? 

For Marriott, Raheja, and Dirks, the task is, in Appadurai's words, to 
‘put hierarchy in its place’, which for these anthropologists seems to be no 
place at all. In our view, at this stage the shared endeavour should no 
longer be for or against Dumont (although we stand by our formulations of 
1976 and 1977). Rather, it should be the comparative understanding of 
societies to which Dumont has made a secure, unimpeachable contribution. 
Yet, we ourselves have been critical of Dumont's work, he has in turn 
criticised us, we recognised his profound achievements and were able to 
take a different direction. Dirks and (especially) Raheja reduce Dumont's 
complex and difficult work to a parody of structuralism, with single- 
minded absolutes of religion or politics, purity or power, high or low, and 
further reifications of Western ideology, while they leave the cornerstone 
of Homo hierarchicus undisturbed, the relational and comparative analysis 
of India and the West, the use of indigenous and analytic categories, and 
the account of changes occasioned by two centuries of colonial and in- 
dependent regimes. 

Mariott’s insistent dwelling on hierarchy as a ‘logical scandal’ (Dumont's 
phrase) illustrates the process of simplification (Marriott 1989: 31). A 
heavily context-based remark is singled out to globalise the whole project. 
Dumont (1980: 242-43) in fact discusses hierarchy as the combination of 
two levels: inclusion and distinction. The logical scandal is brought about 
by the intermingling of the two, designating both identity and contradiction 
at the same time.? This fact may have contributed to the movement away 


* Hierarchy of course does not exclude equivalence and identitv—see our previous dis- 
cussions. 
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from the idea of hierarchy in the modern period. Dumont himself can go 
on to discuss structure and hierarchy as differentiated (certainly not an 
atemporal : process) in opposition to Hegelian dialectics. Such analytic 
moves allow Dumont to consider modernisation, racism, communalism, all 
of which are conspicuously absent from Marriott's volume and especially 
from his own work. It is at this level that the'critical discussion should be 
joined. / 

The issue however is not to exempt Dumont's work from legitimate 
criticisms: we ourselves have done the opposite and entered into several 
critical exchanges with Dumont over the years.* But critics have to make an 
effort to understand what they would challenge and replace. A lot of the 
recent castigation of Dumont (especially by Raheja but also others in the 
Marriott volume and in recent issues of Contributions, Man, Journal of 
Asian studies) remains just that: a reduction of the work of a lifetime to a 
few phrases. ‘Shame faced’ Ksatriya power and the ‘logical scandal’ of 
hierarchy do not exhaust Dumont’s contribution (Marriott 1989: 31; Raheja 
1989: 80, 87). We ourselves have reviewed inat contribution critically and 
sympathetically many times (e.g., Barnett, Fruzzetti and Óstór 1976; 
Fruzzetti and Óstór 1976a and b; Óstór, Fruzzetti and Barnett 1982). Many 
of the authors in Marriott's volume woüld have benefited from a close 
reading of these reviews. 

The issue can no longer be posed in terms for or against Dumont and 
Marriott. Dumont's contribution is monumental and constitutes the basis 
of many a departure for future studies. Marriott has also extended our 
scholarly horizon. No matter how seriously we disagree, we acknowledge 
the originality and intriguing possibilities of Marriott's work. At the very 
least, he has brought a whole area of primary realities and secondary 
theorising into both the scholarly universe of discourse and the ongoing * 
process of intercultural communication. It remains for us to work through 
Marriott's contribution in the light of other accounts and other theories. 
Ramanujan's article suggests one way towards such an eventuality. 
Ramanujan acknowledges :Dumont's contribution of hierarchy as inclusion, 
and without experiencing any contradiction goes on to Marriott's recogni- 
tion of a significant Indian fact: the continuity or flow of substance from 
context to object (non-self to self) in eating, perception, art and religious 
experience (Ramanujan 1989: 52). In our view Marriott's itself is an 
englobing view, yet one that accounts only for a restricted and eclectic set of 
materials. We do not exclude this approach from consideration but suggest 
that Marriott's endeavours, just as Dumont's and others', be assimilated to 
the ongoing efforts of a truly comparative anthropology, one that can 
admit of multiple orderings of reality (cf. Tambiah 1990) and multiple 
cultural logics and rationalities. Í 


* See, for example, Dumont's Introduction to the English edition of Homo hierarchichus, 
and the Introduction and Conclusion to Ostór, Fruzzetti and Barnett (1982). 
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For a sociology of India: 
Some comments from Brazil 


Mariza G.S. Peirano 


We have, then, this problem of ‘communication’—or gap in com- 
munication—among those who are contributors to the sociology of 
India. . . . The establishment of a common ground for discussion, 
therefore, remains as important a task now as it has been in the past 
and as difficult as Dumont says he found it. 


T.N. Madan (1982: 417) 


The history of anthropology has been built on controversies and debates of 
various sorts, generally among figures who are already prominent or 
become so in the process. It is interesting to note that the ideas of the 
opponent who is apparently defeated are seldom overcome; more often 
than not, they are assimilated into the discipline's *tradition'. What marks 
the controversies is not only differences of theoretical stancé but also 
problems of communication and consequent misunderstandings. 

One may here recall that, in the early 1950s, Evans-Pritchard's views on 
the relationship between anthropology and history instigated a vigorous 
debate in the discipline, which involved everybody who was anybody at the 
time, including Radcliffe-Brown and Alfred Kroeber.,In the 1960s, it was 
the time for the Correspondence columns of Man to carry several discussions, 
some of which developed around a central topic and a leading figure, and 
for which the editor seemed to delight in making up colourful titles. Of the 
several topics discussed in more than one issue, ‘Virgin Birth’ was one of 
the longest and most controversial, showing Edmund Leach at his best, 
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debating the issue of the lack of concept of paternity among Malinowski's 
Trobriand Islanders. 

*For a sociology of India', initially the title of an article and, later, an 
annual feature in Contributions to Indian sociology, also is a debate. 
However, this debate must be included in the history of anthropology as an 
exemplary case of a different kind of discussion. Perhaps no other debate 
has lasted, as this one has for more than thirty years; perhaps no other 
recorded discussion has involved anthropologists of so many nationalities 
(including French, English, Indian, German, Norwegian, Swiss and New- 
Zealander) offering diverse theoretical perspectives; and perhaps no other 
debate has emphasised as this one the conception of anthropology as a 
possibility of translation and communication among different cultures, a 
project proposed and a promise explicitly voiced earlier by Evans-Pritchard. 

From a Brazilian perspective this debate has still other nuances. To us, 
the testimony of a debate which lasted so long comes as a surprise, for we 
generally avoid confrontations in the name of a cordiality which may not 
always exist. It calls our attention to the trajectory which Contributions 
followed: a European journal about India which moved to India itself. It 
also shows us that the difficulties we in Brazil generally feel in fitting 
ourselves into the international academic community are not unique and 
perhaps not exclusively due to the Portuguese language we speak. And, 
finally, it teaches us the rewards of serious and consistent dialogues. More 
specifically, this dialogue shows us a passage from an eminently European 
view of what anthropology should be to a more cosmopolitan though 
Indian project. 


A view from Brazil 


From an outsider's perspective, the development of the debate may be 
briefly seen as follows: The first four years, beginning in 1957, were 
characterised by a discussion about India which took place in Europe: the 
main protagonists then were Louis Dumont and David Pocock, founders of 
the journal and authors of the first ‘For a sociology of India’ essay, and 
F.G. Bailey, all of them having filled, what seem retrospectively, expected 
roles. On the French side (which included Pocock), the emphasis was on 
values and social representations: the view of the caste system as an 
ideological manifestation of religion, and the project of combining the 
views from within and from without. On the British side, there was the 
‘empiricism’ of economic and political facts, the tangible reality of the 
villages, and the doubt as to whether the view from within could be even 
conceivable. 

This Occidental discussion about India might have taken a different 
direction in 1962, when A.K. Saran reviewed the debate in The eastern 
anthropologist. Significantly, however, Saran’s views became better known 
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only indirectly, when his former student T.N. Madan wrote his first contri- 
bution to the debate in 1966. This early Indian reaction, which preceded 
the changing of editorship from European to Indian hands, testifies to a 
change from an argument conceived initially as between a French and a 
British position to a European versus an Indian view, i.e., the radical 
positions of Dumont/Pocock and Bailey are substituted by a different 
pair—Dumont and Saran—with Madan anticipating the role he was to 
carry in the long run, bridging the gap between the two extremes. 

Starting in 1967, the "Indian period' was initially marked by a polemical 
article by J.P.S. Uberoi, who became the challenger of both European and 
Indian viewpoints. This well-known contribution was perhaps the last 
individual credo, since the tone of the debate gradually changed from 
sharply worded individual intellectual positions to a more easy-paced 
forum for Indian contributions intermingled with foreign articles, whose 
authors apparently believed that one point of view would naturally correct 
another. In the process, differences among Indian sociologists themselves 
became apparent. 

In 1982, a special issue to honour Louis Dumont, which followed numbers 
devoted to his Homo hierarchicus in 1971 and M.N. Srinivas's The 
remembered village in 1976, included T.N. Madan's own third piece for the 
feature, suggesting reconciliation had been achieved between the different 
heritages Indian sociologists had absorbed in the long term, including those 
of Srinivas, Saran and Dumont. For Madan, however, the difficulty of 
communication between specialists of India still persisted, and in the 
characteristic Hindu style of never giving up a battle, he suggested that 
evasion or exclusion would not solve the problem. The debate should not 
go on merely for its own sake, he seemed to say, but produce conceptual 
clarity, which he did not think had emerged. 

Despite this pessimistic diagnosis, recent years leave the foreign reader 
with a different perspective, now that European contributors make a point 
to engage in the debate, while Indian contributors re-evaluate the discipline 
itself. Published in 1987, the first number of volume 21 conveys this impres- 
sion: it pays homage to two South Asian anthropologists of international 
renown, viz., Stanley Tambiah and Gananath Obeyesekere, bringing to 
public view the extent to which South Asian social science has been 
contributing to the development of ‘Western’ anthropology. 


Difficult dialogues 


Thus, once again, the history of the discipline repeats itself: rebellion and 
assimilation, always through controversial dialogues. ‘For a sociology of 
India’ is a portrait, or perhaps the script, of one such dialogue, and it is 
specific in that here differences of social contexts (including colonialism), 
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theoretical perspectives, and ethical principles appear in a more highlighted 
form than in earlier debates in the history of social/cuitural anthropology. 

The ideal of intercommunicable discourse was present from the start, 
which Dumont explicated by considering the contents of the journal as 
‘ “contributions” to a presumably common endeavour’ (cited in Galey 
1982: 19). It was in consonance with that orientation that he and Pocock 
‘did not sign the articles and took joint responsibility for them’ (ibid.). 

But apparently Dumont was not ready to accept the different viewpoints 
that his and Pocock's proposal engendered and could not help voicing his 
disappointment when the journal did not receive the consensual approval 
he expected. He thus gave the impression of having failed to create a 
scientific community around the study of India, complaining about the 
conditions of scientific work, in which ‘one is compelled to retreat from the 
collective orientations . . . to the more personal orientations of the philo- 
sopher, writer or artist, to admit that the products of the craft are “not 
cumulative" ' and that the scientific community hardly exists at all (Galey 
1982: 20). 

Faced with the prestige of the journal, however, one feels an incongruence 
between the sociology which Dumont practises and his refusal to accept 
that the individual work of the scientists adds up, under any circumstances, 
to a collective history. The scientist here replaces Mauss's magician. 

From Mauss we also recall that collective representations or cosmologies 
need rituals because consensus is an ideological goal which can be achieved 
only through ‘acts of society’. In terms of the present debate, a stage of 
comfortable cosmopolitanism was reached only after it was accepted that 
antagonistic positions had to be voiced. In this context, the engagement in 
the dialogue was the unavoidable and not always easy path to confront 
opposing viewpoints, but it brought with it the additional advantage that 
the act of debating created a specific ritual place, besides the fact that it led 
to the recognition of the contenders as potential equals. 

It is thus interesting to note that Indian sociologists themselves accepted 
the polarisation, and that it was this polarisation which provided the basic 
and creative motivation which allowed them to give better answers to the 
questions asked of them by Western sociologists. The West predefined the 
questions, and the Indians excelled themselves at questioning the questions 
themselves, and at offering answers from different perspectives. The result 
was a paradoxical sort of 'Indian cosmopolitanism'. 

The fact that the ideas discussed were no more important than the 
continuation of the debate is attested by the fact that, though the opening 
of the dialogue was not achieved easily, Indian sociologists over time 
changed roles from challengers to participants and moderated their attitudes: 
The swarajist Uberoi of 1968 became more openly structuralist in 1974; the 
critic Madan of 1966 recognised openly the mobilising role of Dumont in 
1982. The example of Saran is revealing, since his ideas were introduced in 
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the journal by Madan, and received an answer from an irritated Dumont.! 
Indian sociologists seem thus to have had a more pragmatic sociological 
perspective than Dumont himself. 

This episode brings to light the old issue of power structure within the 
academic world, which is not altered substantially by the fact that English 
is the common language of the participants. But another issue is also 
clarified: it was Madan's position which, in the long run, made it possible 
for the dialogue to proceed towards the cosmopolitanism in which there is 
room for all. In this context, Saran's position was surprisingly the most 
comfortable: as a radical traditionalist, his extreme views excused him from 
taking part in a more committed communicative endeavour, despite his 
role as the respected and indispensable opponent. 

To what extent the debate ‘For a sociology of India’ has played a central 
role in the style of anthropology that is carried on in India today is an open 
issue. One may also raise, in this context, the question about whether the 
debate favoured a satisfactory degree of intercommunication. Here the 
point is that perhaps the act of comparing in which anthropologists dwell is 
incompatible with dialogue tout court. As Dumont has pointed out, 
comparison implies difference, and difference, hierarchy, and thus the 
ideal of communion between equals does not take place. But one could 
also offer the hypothesis that, rather than a dialogue, ‘For a sociology of 
India' constituted a symbolic forum for the intentions of the participants in 
a performative manner, and that, by expressing the wish and need for 
communication, this in turn made possible the achievement of the desired 
result. In fact, Indian anthropologists are invited abroad nowadays not just 
because of the ethnographic interest that India has always awakened, but 
also for the theoretical contributions Indian social scientists offer and for 
the specific approach with which they tackle new or traditional themes. 
Conversely, when foreign scholars visit India, they are not merely expected 
to bring the latest trends—which certainly are viewed with caution—but 
are expected to listen to what Indians have to say. This is so because 
through debates, controversies and dialogues with the world outside, Indian 
anthropology has found its own path, which makes it both heir to classical 
Indian thinking as much as a branch of a sociology of European origin. 


The debate as mirror 


When compared to India, we Brazilians could be said to have had more 
luck, and at the same time less luck, in not having interlocutors of the 
stature of a Louis Dumont, a Max Weber, or a Karl Marx. Even Lévi- 
Strauss, when he chose our country to research, studied the Xavante and 


' Madan modified Saran's statement ‘social reality qua social has no outside’ to ‘social 
reality qua reality has no outside’. Dumont used Madan’s version (see Dumont 1966; Madan 
1966, Saran 1962). 
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the Bororo, and not the national society. Except for the testimony of 
Tristes tropiques (1963), we would know nothing about the impression we 
made on him. 

We are then poor in exoticism, unworthy of consideration as a 'type of 
civilisation’ to be contrasted with the West (actually we believe ourselves 
to be part of the West), and deprived of a reciprocal dialogue with European 
centres. In truth, it seems we have never gotten beyond that uninteresting 
role of an *underdeveloped' country or, perhaps worse, of a country that is 
perennially aspiring to development and modernity. And if we cannot 
attract the attention of Europeans, consequently we do not exist for Indians, 
unless we fight European models (as, for instance, in the case of ‘dependency 
theory’ or ‘theology of liberation’) and become their ally—which most of 
the time we prefer not to do. 

This situation has other aspects, however. On the one hand, it gives us a 
certain freedom to develop ideas of our own, in what was already called by 
Otavio Velho (1983) ‘the privileges of underdevelopment’. Our problems 
can thus, in great measure, be defined by ourselves. This contrasts with the 
distress of Indian sociologists who complain that most of their intellectual 
problems have been predefined for them by the West. Add to this the fact 
that we express ourselves and publish in Portuguese, a language known 
only by a few, which increases our isolation, an isolation which keeps the 
discussions comfortably within a well-defined academic community. But if 
relative isolation has its attractiveness, the other side of the coin is that, 
deprived of an effective dialogue with the rest of the world (and kept away 
from the ideological promise of the universality of science), our vices are 
apt to proliferate. 

One of the important lessons which the debate ‘For a sociology of India’ 
teaches us is that it is only through difficult dialogues that a project of true 
cosmopolitanism may be achieved; it is by facing challenges, correcting 
routes, adjusting viewpoints, that one’s identity becomes more solid and 
sound. 

Lévi-Strauss's remarks on his teaching experience in Brazil during the 
1930s are unfortunately still valid. In Tristes tropiques he referred to the 
fact that the students wanted to know everything but, whatever the field of 
interest, only the most recent theories seemed to be worthy of being 
scrutinised. This state of affairs resounds today in the dialogues we open 
with renowned authors, but which do not receive any answers—in the 
reanalysis of classical works, written as if we were widely read—in choosing to 
ignore the fact that the moment we leave behind the frontiers of the 
country, what here was a theoretical discussion, almost immediately becomes 
merely regional ethnography. 

In this context, the Brazilians’ parochialism seems to rest in the pretence 
of a universalism which is a mere copy of the universalism of others 
(generally French), while we consciously believe our strength to be granted 
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by the political debates which are incorporated in the theories we generate. 
The situation of Indians appears different from ours: in stark contrast to 
the cosmopolitan imprint which they project in their works, a conspicuous 
silence blankets the existence of ‘castes’ within the academic community. 
This silence is curious, though perhaps it can be explained by the fact that 
that discussion would reveal the ‘exotic’ side of science in India, which 
Indians prefer to deny. On this scene, a third character has recently made 
its appearance during the last years in both India and Brazil, and this is a 
younger generation of European and North American scientists who, 
contrary to the great names in the field, seek peripheral countries to visit 
and to write about. The question is open as to whether a new cosmopolitan 
consciousness will sprout, or as to whether an international dialogue has 
become more feasible, or yet, if the legitimation of the periphery serves 
the interests of the visitors more than it does those of the hosts. The latest 
issues of Contributions reveal this trend, as do recent publications in 
Brazil. 

These are but a few comments about the endeavour to create a genuine 
intellectual community which was initiated by Dumont and Pocock and 
nourished by Madan’s decision to make the debate ‘For a sociology of 
India’ an ongoing one. If we are able to think about the core issues in 
academic dialogues, then perhaps it will be possible for communication to 
become more realistic and, hopefully, more effective and productive, 
though probably it will be no less difficult. Gone are the days when, as in 
the example of ‘Virgin Birth’, English anthropologists sat at home engaged 
in a discussion for all the world to watch. The more than thirty years of ‘For 
a sociology of India’ may give us some clues to help us in our reflections on 
the subject, after we grant it the recognition it deserves as an exemplary 
debate in the history of social anthropology. 
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Obituary 
Tadahiko Hara (1934—1990) 


It has long been a commonplace of discussions on the sociology of India to 
defend the study of ‘one’s own’ society as a rhode of resistance to dominant 
colonialist and orientalist constructions of the role and scope of anthro- 
pology. The aim of ‘swaraj in ideas’ is no doubt a worthy one. But the logic 
of this discourse, as it has thus far been constituted, concedes little con- 
ceptual space or professional/institutional support to the non-Western 
outsider’s study of South Asian society or, for that matter, to the Indian 
sociologist’s study of other societies. In point of fact, such activities, where 
they occur, are usually conducted under metropolitan aegis. 

Outside the small circle of fellow alumni of the Australian National 
University, few Indian sociologists are likely to know of Tadahiko Hara, 
successively Research Associate, Lecturer and Professor at the Institute 
for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa of the Tokyo 
University of Foreign Affairs. From 1962, when he began his Ph.D. field- 
work in the Chittagong district of Bangladesh (then East Pakistan) until his 
untimely death in Dhaka on 6 January 1990, Hara had made numerous 
field trips to Bangladesh and published extensively on his researches in 
Japanese professional journals and popular periodicals. His initial focus 
was on the family (paribar), kinship and marriage, extended to a concern 
with gender relations and problems of aging and latterly developing into a 
broader interest in the comparative study of Islamic societies. On another 
dimension, Hara was interested in the relationship between demographic 
factors, family structures and strategies, and land tenure, and in exploring 
the impact of economic and technological changes on the family with 
special reference to societies whose economic base was paddy production. 
His field researches in Indonesia in the late 1960s, and more recently a 
collaborative Indo-Japanese project on socio-cultural change in rural villages 
in Tiruchirapalli district, Tamil Nadu, were directed towards this larger, 
interdisciplinary and comparative project on the social structures of the 
tice-based economies of South and Southeast Asia. 

Apart from these ‘mainstream’ writings on the sociology of kinship and 
development, Hara had a whimsical interest in, indeed an ebullient 
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enthusiasm for, forms of popular culture—Western, Japanese, and South 
Asıan too. He was the proud owner of a large collection of original Tarzan 
novels and other examples of Western popular fiction, to which he regularly 
turned his anthropological ‘gaze’, and was the author of an authoritative 
work on Japanese popular fiction, Man and aggression in the world of 
Japanese fiction (2nd ed., 1985). He left unfinished a sociological study of 
Japanese popular music, emphasising the theme of gender, and an analysis 
of gender roles and power ın Indian cartoons. 

In his interpersonal relations with South Asian scholars and his inter- 
institutional negotiations on international collaborative research projects, 
Hara was especially concerned that Japanese economic power should not 
translate into new forms of academic colonialism. He relished the role of 
participant-observer, exercising his anthropological imagination in the 
most unlikely of circumstances: for instance, even in the course of a case 
study of himself as a patient of Zollinger-Ellison syndrome conducted'over 
several years at the Toranomon Hospital in Tokyo. Ever sensitive to the 
ethical problems entailed in anthropological fieldwork, he decided, in a 
symbolic gesture of atonement to his informants, to donate his body to the 
cause of medical science. As his wife, anthropologist Hiroko Hara, has put 
it, he wanted ‘to compensate our nosey, intruding and occasionally in- 
sensitive professional vice as anthropologists’. 

A complete bibliography .of Tadahiko Hara’s writings can be found in 
the Tokyo University of Foreign Affairs’ Journal of Asian and African 
studies (1990) 40: 161-69. As Hara once explained to me, professional 
recognition in Japan depends crucially on publication in Japanese, but for 
us in India it is unfortunate that very few of his writings are available in 
English translation. 
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i Review article 


The future of caste in India: A dialogue* 


D.L. Sheth 


Division and hierarchy is the product of a dialogue between two sociologists, 
the late Professor I.P. Desai and his one-time student and colleague 
Professor A.M. Shah. Though they represent different traditions of thought 
and research in Indian sociology and radically divergent perspectives on 
social change in India, such a dialogue has become possible because the 
two sociologists, while sticking to their guns, show a healthy respect for 
each other’s facts, share a sense of robust empiricism and, more importantly, 
have deep respect for each other’s academic integrity. It is, in my view, a 
unique event in our declining academic culture where intellectual differences 
are often used as strategies of academic politics. The dialogue has also 
been possiible because it is embedded in a long and rich history of personal 
and academic relations, as is indicated in Professor M.N. Srinivas’ ‘Fore- 
word' and Professor A.M. Shah's 'Preface' to the book. 

If the expectation was that such a dialogue should result in an agreement 
between the two sociologists on the basic issue of what constitutes a valid 
sociological explanation of the observed facts, it has not succeeded, for 
the one thing the interlocuters do not contest are the facts. They seem to 
prefer not to confront the issue of valuation of facts directly but to work 
around it by counterposing one set of facts against another. Perhaps in that 
effort lies the richness and value of the dialogue. The dialogue has, however, 
succeeded in identifying and making concrete some abstract issues involved in 
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the study of the caste system and of the general issue of social change in 
India, opening up fruitful lines of inquiry for future research. More 
importantly, it has succeeded in defining the terms of discourse for what 
has been a long, complicated, often messy and acrimonious debate among 
sociologists on a vital question in Indian sociology: What is happening to 
the caste system in India? 

In the course of the dialogue this broad question gets broken down into a 
series of specific issues: Is the caste system getting strengthened or 
weakened in our times? If it is getting strengthened, which elements of the 
system are manifesting this strength? If it is getting weakened, at what pace 
and in which aspects is it being weakened? If it has been strengthened in 
some respects and weakened in others, what implications do such changes 
have for the overall system of castes and generally for the direction of 
social change in India? Is the caste system only adjusting to changes in the 
wider society or is it, in the process, losing its very defining features? If it is 
only adjusting to major changes in its environment, what specific structural 
rearrangements and functional adaptations have been made by the system 
to ensure its continued existence? If it is losing its defining features, are the 
units that constitute the caste system now entering into new alignments 
with the ideological and structural elements of the wider society, thus 
forming themselves into new strata of another emerging stratificatory 
system—a system different from the one which characterised it so far in 
terms of ritual hierarchy and divisional adaptation? 

These are vexatious, formidable questions. They have preoccupied Indian 
sociologists for over half a century. While a good deal of empirical evidence 
has been made available by tbe numerous village studies on the functioning 
of the caste system, these studies have not brought us any nearer to a 
theoretical judgement on these issues. It seems that the interlocuters in the 
present dialogue, Shah and Desai, have also decided not to raise any basic 
theoretical or ideological debate but to confine the discussion to con- 
testations about the validity or otherwise of empirical inferences drawn 
from a common pool of ethnographic materials to which both contribute in 
the discussion. They do raise such issues, but only in passing, and return 
quickly to the discussion of data. In effect, they avoid a confrontation on 
the basic issue of valuation of social change. Desai does try to draw out 
Shah to join the discussion on this issue, but the latter has little patience for 
what he would consider ‘an abstract, theoretical discussion’ and refuses to 
take the bait. In the event, both agree to explore ethnographic materials on 
castes in Gujarat to seek answers to more specific empirical questions in a 
rather open-ended manner: How does the picture of change in the caste 
system look when one directly observes the units that constitute the system, 
instead of focusing on the system as a whole? When the units are observed 
at the level of their internal organisation and the interrelationships among 
them, what inferences can one make about changes in the structure and/or 
functions of the system? 
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Proceeding from the ground reality of castes and their various orders of 
groupings into sub-castes and sub-sub-castes, both Shah and Desai come to 
agree that the reality of castes cannot be understood or explored merely 
with reference to the principle of hierarchy. In reality, castes operate 
horizontally, producing and reproducing divisions and repulsions, differ- 
ences and separations vis-à-vis each other and at different orders of grouping. 
They cannot be viewed as units of any single hierarchy. Nor are divisions a 
derivative function of hierarchy. Both hold that the prevailing focus of 
i research on hierarchy has yielded partial and often misleading results and 
that the clue to understanding the nature and direction of the changes that 
have taken place and are taking place in the caste system is the phenomenon 
of division. They also recognise that the incidence of division is much 
more widely spread and multifaceted than is generally recognised by the 
sociologists influenced by Louis Dumont’s Homo hierarchicus. 

But Shah and Desai disagree radically with each other about the meaning 
and implications that the phenomenon of division has for the future of the 
caste system in India. For Shah, division is not a new phenomenon but a 
constant principle intrinsic to the caste system. It has always been operating 
along with hierarchy and its functioning can be documented from the 

~ available historical data on castes in the past. Its functioning went unnoticed 
for a time because the conceptual categories used by sociologists were 
based on the village-caste studies. Such categories did not permit a clear 
perception of divisions. He takes us to the caste scene in 19th century 
Gujarat to convince us that the growing incidence of division we may 
perceive today is ‘an accentuation of what existed in the past’ (p. 30); it 
does not suggest any systemic or structural changes in the caste system. 
Thus, for Shah, hierarchy and division are the twin principles operating 
simultaneously within the ongoing system of castes. As two primary prin- 
ciples they compete with, or may even complement, each other depending 

Kon the context in which one observes their functioning. In this sense, the 
observed prominence of division often illustrates the particular context in 
which division occurs, e.g., the urban context, rather than suggest a system- 
level primacy of division over hierarchy. The empirical salience of each vis- 
a-vis the other thus may vary from one situation to another or with the 
change in context, but viewed systemically they are of equal importance, as 
both are essential to the system. In any case, for Shah the growing incidence 
of division, however multifaceted, may at best suggest a change in the 
organisation of the caste system, not in its structure. In no event could such 
a change be interpreted as transformative of the system as a whole by 
which castes may be viewed as entering processes such as ‘ethnicization’ or 
‘classization’. 

Desai views the issue of division differently. For him division is not a 
principle intrinsic to the caste system but a phenomenon with which the 
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system, based primarily on hierarchy, has always to contend. Divisions, for 
Desai, are thus ontological entities, organised into a particular system of 
hierarchies, i.e., the caste system. They, in fact, obtain and persist in any 
hierarchy, even if it is a sanctified hierarchy such as of castes. In the case of 
the caste system, divisions are structured in terms of ritual hierarchy and 
hereditary occupations and sustained by the system's distinctive ideology 
of purity and pollution. The scene of divisions is, however, not static even 
in the caste system. The divisions as they persist and the new ones that may 
arise are constantly shuffled and ordered by the system so that they do not 
undermine the system's constitutive principle of hierarchy. Differently put, 
the traditional system of castes seeks to retain primacy of hierarchy over 3x 
division to ensure its perpetuation and maintenance. 

However, the insularity of such a system breaks down when changes in 
other aspects of the society—the polity, the economy or culture—become 
prominent. Such changes, then, impinge on the stratificatory system— 
which, in Desai's words, subsists within the wider society—making it 
difficult for the system to continue to maintain its insularity. The increasing 
pace of change in the wider society accentuates divisions, but when the 
directionality of such changes runs counter to the values and ideology of 
the traditional stratificatory system, divisions cease to function as elements 
which the system can order and contain within its own ambit. In such a _ 
situation, divisions acquire a different meaning from that in the past. They 
can no longer be viewed as representing another continuing principle of the 
caste system which complements hierarchy in some contexts and competes 
with it in others. 

Desai, by marshalling extensive empirical evidence, shows how the 
changes that have taken place in the wider Indian society, especially since 
Independence, have radically altered the ongoing relationship between 
hierarchy and division which Shah has painstakingly documented for 19th 
century Gujarat. In the process of this change, Desai argues, divisions have 
acquired a new material base and substantive legitimation, not so much 
from within the caste system but from the ideological and structural changes ^ 
that have occurred in the wider society. In effect, divisions today articulate 
a counter-principle of stratification which not only competes with but 
works in direct opposition to the caste principle of hierarchy. In the 
allocation of status, greater salience is now being accorded to the achieved 
and inherited wealth of individuals and to the political power of groups, 
rather than to inherited ritual privileges and disprivileges. Such criteria of 
status as education, wealth, power and urban residence, have acquired a 
degree of legitimacy and prominence which they did not have in the past. 
In the process, the caste system is fast losing its basic character as a ritual- 
occupational hierarchy governed by the idea of purity and pollution. In its 
place a different system of stratification is emerging. In this emerging 
system, units of the caste system are coalescing into new formations and 
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alignments, informed more and more by commonality of material interest 
and its consciousness and less and less by considerations of the traditional 
ritual hierarchy. Thus viewed, the new, emerging hierarchy is a secular 
hierarchy and divisions function more as ‘strata’ of this hierarchy, rather 
than as groupings internal to the ritual hierarchy of castes. Desai concludes: 
‘So, the new hierarchy is rival to the traditional one and, I believe, would 
replace it in future' (p. 48). 

That the phenomenon of division existed in the 19th century is, for 
Desai, not proof enough of the continuity and resilience of the caste 
system. On the contrary, the forces of change that emerged in the nascent 
phase of India's modernisation have acquired such strength and power in 
recent years—manifesting a much higher degree of monetisation, of con- 
tractual and market relations and the growth of citizenship—that they have 
made the ritual hierarchy of castes even more vulnerable than in the past. 
In his words: ‘If these characteristics were relevant in the 19th century, 
they are even more relevant today in the closing decades of the 20th 
century and for both rural and urban areas' (n. 90). 

Shah concedes that changes of considerable magnitude have occurred 
within the caste system but refuses to accept that these changes suggest any 
trend towards replacement of the caste system by a new, secular hierarchy. 
Instead, he sees these changes in terms of the dynamic created by the 
working of the system's own principles: hierarchy and division. This dynamic 
is embedded in the functioning of the system itself. It produces changes 
within the system, while ensuring its continuity. 

Shah thus agrees with Desai that a new hierarchy is emerging. But he 
rejects the view that it is based on any new, secular principle introduced 
into the system through changes in the wider society. He believes that the 
new hierarchy is produced by the system itself and, as such, it is not and 
cannot be secular, the more so because the trend of change in the wider 
society itself is not necessarily secular as, in his view, Desai erroneously 
assumes. In no event do the changes observed by him as well as by Desai 
suggest to him that the system of castes is itself getting transformed into 
another type of stratificatory system, and certainly not under the pressure 
of exogenous factors. Indeed, in the process of adaptation, he would 
concede, certain structural elements of the system do get rearranged, 
changing the internal organisation of the system's constituent units and the 
pattern of interrelationships among them. They may even acquire new 
functions. But, for these reasons, the system does not cease or collapse. On 
the contrary, it is to ensure systemic continuity that the caste system allows 
for a variety of changes within itself. Thus, according to Shah, while a 
series of changes have taken place in the caste system in the past and more 
are taking place today, these are not disruptive of its structural integrity. 
He concludes: 'In any case, castes are not likely to cease to be castes in the 
consciousness of people in the foreseeable future. No analytical gains are 
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therefore likely to occur by calling them by another name’ (p. 36, emphasis 
added). Shah, quite uncharacteristically, fails to explain this sudden jump 
in his argument: from structure to consciousness. Equally surprising is that 
Desai, when he questions this inference about ‘consciousness’ in his ‘Cri- 
tique’ (pp. 79-80), does not dwell on Shah’s fudging of the distinction 
between ‘structure’ and ‘consciousness’. 


IH 


The dialogue remains inconclusive. It consists of Shah's paper ‘Division 
and hierarchy' published previously in this journal (16.1 [1982]), Desai's 
"Critique' of this paper which grew through a series of personal discussions 
and correspondence between the two, and Shah's *Response' to Desai's 
"Critique' to which Desai, unfortunately for us, could not make his rejoinder 
because of his untimely demise. It is however doubtful if Desai would have 
chosen to write a rejoinder: he might have preferred to hammer out the 
differences through more personal discussions and correspondence with a 
view to writing a joint preface with Shah, a preface that would have 
indexed their agreements as well as disagreements. But in the absence of 
either a joint preface or Desai's rejoinder, the dialogue, as it has come to 
us, is incomplete and for that reason imbalanced. 

It is difficult to envisage what Desai's response would have been. Shah in 
his *Response' plugs all the openings which he himself had initially 
indicated in ‘Division and hierarchy’ and which had prompted Desai to join 
the dialogue with him. Through various explications of his position, Shah 
boldly underlines his belief in the paradigm of Indian sociology characterised 
by village-caste studies. Desai was convinced that this paradigm was a 
major distraction for Indian sociology and had contributed to empirical 
legitimation of the scriptural view of the caste hierarchy. In his *Response' 
Shah also reaffirms his position, this time with fewer qualifications and 
caveats, that division along with hierarchy is a perennial principle of the caste 
system. He thus reverts to a position, both theoretically and ideologically, 
from which Desai thought he was moving away. Shah's position, outlined 
in *Division and hierarchy', that the growing incidence of division in post- 
Independence India suggested the emergence of a new hierarchy, was seen 
by Desai as a departure from Shah's long-held view about systemic con- 
tinuity of castes. This, or any such suggestion which Desai might have 
received from his reading of Shah's paper, is firmly ruled out by Shah in his 
‘Response’ to Desai's ‘Critique’. 

It is perhaps not so difficult to envisage Desai's response to the re- 
statment of Shah's position, if one relies on Desai's other writings on the 
issue of interpreting changes in the caste system. The difficulty appears in 
the context of the dialogue which Desai had so earnestly joined with Shah 
and his keen desire to discover a common ground between them even if 
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that meant a dilution of the theoretical and ideological debate he was so fond 
of. It is for this reason that Desai was even prepared to accept the terms of 
discourse set initially by Shah, which were tied essentially to viewing 
ethnographic! materials through the prism of the Radcliffe-Brownian concept 
of 'structure'. Had Desai made a rejoinder, he probably would have 
frontally raised the issue of the sociology of knowledge as an important 
factor in theorisation about castes and in determination of the methodology 
followed by the sociologists operating with the caste frame of reference. 
All this is guess work. What, however, seems almost certain is that 
Desai, had he been amongst us today, would have felt immensely gratified, 
if somewhat intrigued, by the reactions of some sociologists to the Mandal 
Commission Report. For, these negative reactions have vindicated his 
long-standing opposition to the caste-oriented sociologists who have con- 
sistently held, except when they recently opposed the implementation of 
the Mandal Commission Report, that caste represented a congealed social 
reality which only adapted to changes in the environment, but did not 
change itself. Desai, in fact, had voiced his opposition to such a view 
publicly in an article in the Economic and political weekly (‘Should “caste” 
be the basis for recognizing backwardness?’, 14 July 1984, pp. 1106-16) 
where he questioned the theoretical and empirical basis of the advice given 
by the Panel of Experts to the Mandal Commission, which had some 
leading sociologists as its members. The same Mandal experts today object, 
and rightly so, to the way in which surveys were used or not used by the 
Commission, but they surely cannot disown the sociological wisdom 
conveyed by them to the Commission. It is another matter that some 
sociologists, including some members of the Experts Committee, who had 
all along held the view that the survey method was an inferior and inappro- 
priate means of understanding social reality have now, while opposing the 
Mandal Commission Report, discovered the hidden virtue of this method! 
Culling out from the wisdom dispensed by the experts to the Commission, 
Desai quotes the Mandal Commission Report: “The Experts Panel agreed 
with the observation of the Research and Planning Team that the task 
before the Commission was to lay down the criteria for identifying recog- 
nizable and persistent "collectivities" -and not "individuals" . . . . In [the] 
Indian context such collectivities can be castes or other hereditary groups 
traditionally associated with specific occupations which are considered to 
be low and impure and with which educational backwardness and low 
income are found to be associated' (EPW, 14 July 1984, p. 1107). Desai 
objected to the use of ritual criteria, namely, the concept of impure 
occupations, in identifying socially backward groups of people in today's 
caste system. In his view the very concept of purity-impurity of occupations 
had lost vigour, and cleanliness was seen more in secular terms of physical 
cleanliness than in terms of ritual purity or impurity. He also wondered 
whether low income, low occupation and low education could any longer 
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be considered as structural characteristics of groups traditionally located at 
the lower rungs of a ritual hiearchy, as was done by the Mandal experts. 
Although a greater incidence of these could be found among the traditionally 
low ranking castes, these attributes, he argued, had ceased to be functions 
of a caste hierarchy, particularly when increasing numbers of individuals 
were stepping out of the traditional, caste-bound occupations. 

In Desai’s view, the primacy attached by the Mandal experts to the ritual 
status of castes in determining the social and educational backwardness of 
classes was due to their preoccupation with studying castes in the village 
context. This was clear from the fact that they made the village, and not the 
caste, the unit of the surveys they devised for the Mandal Commission. To 
quote Desai, the survey of villages as was recommended by the experts to 
the Mandal Commission, ‘gives us the vertical relationship between the 
castes in different villages in a district in a region. What is true of a caste in 
its vertical relationship in a village may not be true of the caste as a 
horizontal segmental division of society spread over different parts of a 
region or the whole state, particularly the urban areas' (EPW, 14 July 
1984, p. 1108). He:concluded his argument with a telling comment on the 
role of the sociologists associated with the Mandal Commission: ‘It is the 
question for the Research Team and the Experts’ panel to think how much 
their decision to make social backwardness (which was made synonymous 
with caste backwardness, that is, the traditional status of caste) as the 
critical element in determining the criteria for socially and educationally 
backward classes' was instrumental for inclusion and exclusion of certain 
castes in the Commission's list of beneficiary groups (ibid.: 1108). For 
Desai, the Mandal die was cast by the experts right at the outset when the 
panel pronounced that ‘in the Indian context such collectivities can be 
castes or other hereditary groups’. 

I have quoted Desai at some length to illustrate my point that the 
sociologists who today oppose the Mandal Commission Report have, in 
their opposition, vindicated Desai’s views about the nature of change in the 
caste system and generally about the direction of social change in India— 
views some of them once opposed. For example, one major objection 
voiced by these sociologists against the Mandal Commission Report is that 
the Commission, by equating social backwardness with low ritual status of 
groups, has triggered a retrogressive force in the society. Such ‘faulty’ 
understanding of social backwardness now being embodied in the Reser- 
vations policy will, in their view, result in arresting objective forces of 
change which have grown in the wider society and which, among other 
things, have weakened the caste system. Such a measure, in their view, 
Tuns counter to the direction of change in the wider society as also to the 
internal processes of social mobility and cultural change which have char- 
acterised the caste system for centuries. 

I am not interested here in evaluating the sociological merit of Desai's 
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position or that of the sociologists opposed to the Mandal Commission 
Report on the issue of social backwardness in India. My purpose is to 
illustrate how a peculiar relationship between social knowledge and politics 
gets forged in the field called Indian Sociology—a topic of abiding interest 
to Desai—when on a certain issue like reservations the role of a sociologist 
becomes fused with her or his position in the society. When this happens, 

*double speak' on castes, or on any such issue, no longer remains a 
monopoly of politicians. In this context, I would like to recall Desai's 
perceptive observation about the ‘social nature and nurture’ of our intel- 
lectual elite which singularly equips them to make particular use of social 
knowledge by which they could continue to appear in their intellectual role 
as analysts while engaging in the pursuit of power and privilege as members 
of their class: 


The new elite is politically more dangerous than the revivalist section of 
our intellectuals because it is nearer the seat of political power. Because 
of the very character of their intellectualism their policy will be devoid 
of the understanding of the problems and state of mind of their people; 
and they are blind to the capacities of their people. The only way open 
to them to make their policies succeed is to get the people to submit to 
them. The form of the force will be ‘democratic’, through the bureaucracy 
in a parliamentary democracy eminently suited to their social origin and 
social heritage. Their idea of democracy is as fake as that of western- 
ization and cosmopolitanism. They have democratic slogans but their 
actions are undemocratic. Democracy as a way of life is foreign to their 
social nature and nurture ("Western educated elites and social change in 
India', EPW, 14 April 1984, p. 641). 


Desai made this observation long ago in 1959 and he found no reason to 
change his views as late as 1984 when he quoted himself in the above 
article. About the political attitude this class has lately assumed towards 
the Reservations policy, Desai was even more direct: 


The western educated elite which is believed to have made the Consti- 
tution does not want to defend it. That is not surprising if we know what 
they are. Following instance from Owen Lynch will make clear what 
they are. ‘In the USA today there is an organisation called AIA, 
Association of Indians in America. This organisation is arguing that 
Indian immigrants to the USA should be counted in the US census 
under the special category, Indians of Asian descent. Although they are 
the most technically trained immigrant group to enter the USA to date 
and are financially well off, they seek separate classification in the 
census as a part of the strategy to claim financial and other benefits 
meant for the poor and disadvantaged minority in the USA. It is ironic that 
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these come from the very class which would deny the benefits of protective 
discrimination to untouchables in India’ (Owen Lynch, in the Foreword 
to Democracy in search of equality by Barbara Joshi, Hindustan Publishing 
Corporation, Delhi, 1982). 

The behaviour of this class may appear ironical to a third party like 
Owen Lynch. But we in India know that that is the very building 
material of which that class is made (ibid.: 646). 


IV 


One wonders how Desai would have reacted had he lived to listen to the 
new discourse on castes and social change in India initiated by some of his 
colleagues in the wake of the Mandal controversy. Knowing his opposition 
to using caste criteria for reservations, we can guess that he would have 
welcomed the new discourse. The optimist that he was, Desai would have 
even seen the Mandal controversy as opening up a new chapter in Indian 
sociology. And there are good reasons for entertaining such a hope. 
First, the narrow academic debate on the old, unsettled question about 
the future of caste in India has now expanded into a wider public discourse, 
with a number of sociologists joining issue with politicians, journalists and 
social activists. It is reasonable to expect that this experience might have 
some impact on the insular world of Indian sociology. Second, the con- 
troversy has brought to the forefront of public concern the role of social 
policy in structural transformation of the society, an issue which on the 
whole has been either assiduously avoided or inadvertently ignored by 
sociologists. It is possible that this concern may now be restored to Indian 
sociology. Third, the study of social problems qua social problems (e.g., 
Untouchability, social backwardness and ethnic conflicts), which in the 
eyes of many an Indian sociologist did not merit sociological recognition, 
might become legitimate areas of social investigation. Fourth, being pre- 
occupied for long with ethnographic accounts of the internal working of 
castes in the context of the village, Indian sociologists have, by and large, 
missed the exciting drama of the emergence of a new, macro-stratificatory 
system at the level of the national society. The making and unmaking of a 
national society may now become a legitimate problem-area for social 
inquiry. Fifth, the Mandal controversy has once again highlighted the 
political role of the intellectual elite, particularly social analysts, in setting 
the terms of discourse on issues of social transformation. In the performance 
of this role, the schizoid character of this class has become apparent. While 
it is drawn to the state by the irresistible logic of governance and the search 
for social stability, the class also finds attractive the culture of protest and 
dissent, represented by popular movements for human rights and social 
justice. Those among the Indian sociologists who have performed as parti- 
cipant-observers in the ‘anti-Mandal agitation’ will, one likes to believe, 
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find it difficult to return to ‘business as usual’ and may come up with new 
formulations on the old issue of how separable are ‘interests’ from ‘intel- 
lection’ in the practice of sociology. 

All said, it remains an open question as to what kind of impact the 
Mandal controversy will have on Indian sociology. However, I have no 
doubt that ithe sudden, post-Mandal secularisation of some of his colleagues 
in their approach to castes would have made the day for Desai. He would 
have chuckled and said: caste may or may not survive in the wider society 
in the future, but it certainly has acquired a new lease of life in academic 
politics in India. 
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STANLEY JEYARAJA TAMBIAH, Magic, science, religion and the scope of rationality (The Lewis 
Henry Morgan Lectures, 1984). Cambridge. Cambndge University Press, 1990 
xi + 186 pp. Plates, notes, bibliography, index. 


Originally presented as the 1984 Lewis Henry Morgan Lectures, Tambiah's new book attempts a 
historical survey of the concepts of science, magic and religion and the development of 
rationality in the modern West, secking to understand the way in which different societies are 
represented and the mode through which other cultures can be, or are, translated. To this 
extent, Tambiah's perspective is an anthropological one, rather than that of a historian or 
philosopher of science. Unfortunately, this perspective is more eclectic than panoramic, 
ranging from Tylor and Frazer on the one hand, to Carol Gilligan and Sudhir Kakar on the 
other, with little attempt to explain the connections. 

The first of the book's seven chapters develops the pre-history of the concepts of science, 
magic and religion in pre-Reformation Europe As a generic concept, religion provides a way 
of apprehending the transcendent and communicating with it. Tambiah ts more ambivalent 
when considering the concept of magic. He counterposes a Judeo-Christian notion of magic— a 
type of ntual action considered automatically effective but outside the province of the 
Gods—to a Hindu and ‘heretical’ one, where magic is the creation of the Gods. Greek 
science, according to Tambiah, distinguishes itself from magic in that it separates nature from 
supernature, establishes a language (mathematics), and uses it to prove empirical observation. 
While science is naturalistic and material, magic is superstitious and occult. Both science and 
magic are framed by religion. The second part of the chapter demarcates science, religion and 
magic in post-Reformation Europe by documenting the operation of a rationality that en- 
hances systematic conduit. This rationality is derived from Weber's thesis on capitalism and 
developed by Merton in his description of science and technology in 17th century England. 

Tambiah pushes further the congruence between religion and science by arguing for a 
correspondence between the Protestant cosmology and modern science In the second chapter he 
provides two mutually contradictory and reinforcing histories of the development of science 
and rationality in post-Reformation Europe. The first shows a straightforward linear devel- 
opment, typified by Keith Thomas’ account. While occult and scientific perspectives overlap, 
a theoretical revolution in science precedes a technical one. Contrarily, Frances Yates’ work 
critiques a linear progression by showing the interpenetration of magic and science. This 
relation is clearest in medicine and alchemy, and mathematics and cabala, eventually coalescing 
in the hermetic cosmology. Tambiah synthesises the two positions to argue that the relation 
between religion and magic was asymmetric, but complementary between religion and science. 
The relationship between magic and science was one of replacement: the decline of magic led 
to the rise of science. 

The next three chapters draw out the contrast between religon and magic, magic and 
science, and science and religion, respectively, by locating these concepts within primitive 
culture. Tambiah argues that Tylor's and Frazer's distinction between magic and religion is 
insensitive to the context within which ritual action occurs. Their importance hes in that they 
bifurcate magical thought into a principle of resemblance (metaphor) and a principle of 
contagion (metonymy). Quoting Wittgenstein's criticism of Frazer, Tambiah agrees that the 
latters evolutionary theory is a formal arrangement of phenomena without the ability to 
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explain intermediate links. This theory must be rejected in favour of a synchronic and 
cognitive schema which recognises that formal relations are also constructions In this theory 
language is privileged because it allows for the translation of cultures. 

Malinowski, according to Tambiah, recognises that magic is a performative speech act. In 
this view of language, to verbalise is to do. Further, Malinowski's demarcation of the 
sociological function of magic is more important than his psychological theonsing since the 
former 1s rooted in an essential function of language. This function is a type of rhetoric that 
establishes an identity between the natural and symbolic orders. 

As a social act, magic allows for a participatory relation with the world charactensed by 
affect rather than cognition. Tambiah uses Levy-Bruhl to argue that religion par excellence 
epitomises participation. Religion is opposed to science because the latter effects a separation 
between persons and things and fractures religious cosmologies. Through a reading of 
psychoanalytic and phenomenological literature, Tambiah argues that the female voice 
exemplifies participation. At cach point the author makes neat polar divisions: science: 
religion:: causality: participation:: reason: emotion:: individual: collective:: male: female. 

In the last two chapters Tambiah seeks to understand the way in which ‘rationality’ 1s 
constructed and the issue of science as rationality. In the process he problematises the 
translation between cultures. This translation, he suggests, overlaps with the comparability 
and commensurability between different cultures, and involves the question of relativism. 
Referring to the debate between Alasdair MacIntyre and Peter Winch as providing two polar 
positions on the issues of rationality and relativism, Tambiah treads the middle ground. He 
beheves that though the hard sciences are universalistic in their language, they are relative to 
the political economy of the society they are embedded in. This position is documented in 
three brief case studies. 

The last chapter develops the above position by arguing that, as rationality, science has two 
features. It has its own grammar, and it is embedded within a larger horizon. These two 
features correspond to the Weberian distinction between instrumental and absolutist ration- 
ality. Using this distinction and Weber's bleak world-view, Tambiah concludes that the 
permeation of science into other domains is not an unmitigated blessing, especially given its 
marriage with technology: though modern science is instrumental in solving problems it has 
atomised modern life into discrete unbridgeable units. 

There is a developmental sequence by which the book unfolds. Beginning with a discussion 
of magic, the text concludes with observations on science as rationality If, in the process, the 
attempt is to understand how other cultures are translated and represented then it is only fair 
to assume that notions of alterity will be given some thought. Tambiah does not show what his 
concept of otherness 1s My main problem with this book is more substantive. In demarcating 
the distinction between magic, science and religion, Tambiah takes recourse to a series of 
dyadic relations—magic vs religion, religion vs. science, science vs. magic, etc. At no point 
does he discuss how these three concepts form an ensemble of relations. If at all possible, 
Tambiah must tell us how science mediates between magic and religion. 

In a text of this sort repetitions are not only necessary but also unavoidable. There does, 
however, seem to be 2 curious editorial error. Endnote 16 on page 158 replicates word for 
word the point put forward on page 50, while endnote 10 on pages 169—70 similarly repeats an 
earlier argument made on page 15. 


University of Delhi DeePpAK MEHTA 
John S. Augustine, ed., Strategies for third world development. New Delhi: Sage, 1989, 
156 pp Notes, bibliogr., index Rs. 145. 


Development has got its own myths, its own hierarchy of knowledge and consciousness. 
Beneath its ‘secular theory of salvation’, its scientiftc discourse and its technological miracle. 
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as we are now realising, lies a politics which is not necessarily liberating but often oppressive 
and dehumamsing. Engaged in a process of demystification and debunking, social scientists, 
particularly in the not-so-‘developed’ world, are writing more and more about development 
and its intended as well as its unintended consequences, its universality as well as its 
contextuality. The effort is to go beyond ‘quantitative or economic factors’; it is an intense 
urge to relate development to its context, to history, to culture and to community tradition. 

Strategies for third world development, edited by John S. Augustine, is another contribution 
to the study of development. Although there is virtually nothing in the book which would make it 
a significant ‘academic’ text, Augustine’s effort is nevertheless praiseworthy because its nine 
essays succeed in sensitising us forcefully to the idea that ‘development, after all, should be an 
endeavour to increase the humanness of the human’. And so we come to know about 
development and religion, and development and its own brand of menta! health and illness. 
We learn about rural development, about technology and its impact on educational innovations, 
about what John Galtung once described as alpha and beta societies. 

What is striking about the book is its moral language. Development is not something to be 
provided only by a big, gigantic, impersonal bureaucracy. It requires persons, moral individuals. 
So when J. Tinbergen argues 1n his essay, ‘Development cooperation and religion’, that 
development requires ‘strength of character’, we do not take much time to realise its 
contemporary relevance because, as we have seen in post-Independence India, development 
often creates its own arrogant priests and authoritarian masters. Everything is permitted in 
the name of development—emergency, black laws, ruthless suppression of the tribals, the 
Dahts and the minorities. 

It is in this context that Ashis Nandy's essay on “The experience of modern psychology’ 
becomes relevant. For Nandy, ‘growth, devélopment, maturity are not innocent terms; they 
too hierarchise states of consciousness and forms of living’. It is therefore not surprising that 
Nandy evolves a cntique of the kind of ‘normalcy’ that development brings with it. 
Beyond hyper-masculinity and achievement-orientation there is another realm of human 
experience—more integral and holistic—that Nandy wants us to remember. 

But then development that needs a ‘democratic participative model’, as argued by 
M.N. Puri in his essay, is impossible without a politico-pedagogical struggle. As V.K. Bawa 
writes passionately in his essay, it is tragic that intellectuals seldom participate in the collective 
struggle; they ‘simply go on undertaking studies of environmental decay and human disaster’. 
Book after book, seminar after seminar! That is the reification of knowledge. To fight it social 
scientists need what Alvin Gouldner would call a ‘reflexive sociology’. No matter whether 
Augustine’s work 1s going to be quoted by those who prosper these days in the prevalent 
‘power-knowledge industry’, he has done fairly well in enabling us to see what'ought to be 
seen, to hear what ought to be heard. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AvuIT PATHAK 


* New Delhi 


KANCHAN CHoPRA, GopAL K. KapEkop and M.N. Murtny, Participatory development: 
People and common property resources. New Delhi’ Sage Publications, 1990. 163 
pp. Rs 145, 
| 
To a student of sociology, like myself, it is refreshing to see economists demonstrating the 
merits of a community-based development programme in a serious and professional manner, 
i.e., within the parameters of the discipline of economics. This reviewer is not competent to 
critically evaluate the methodologies adopted in the study. But the book is interesting for its 
empirical material and for its conclusions, which I shall.briefly summarise here. 
The study examines the economics of the "Sukhomajri model’ of management of common 
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property resources (CPR) with people's participation and with the objectives of conservation 
and self-sustaining development. The ‘model’ evolved when conventional methods failed to 
check soil erosion and siltation in Chandigarh's Sukhna lake, which had lost 60 per cent of its 
storage capacity within five years. The causes of siltation were found to be free grazing, open 
access to fuelwood and poor maintenance of forests by the government in the catchment area 

Having no irrigation facility, people living in the villages of the lake's catchment area were 
dependent on milch cattle and goats for livelibood, and resorted to free grazing. This set in a 
process of environmental degradation which in turn made them poorer—trapped in a vicious 
cycle of poverty. Government measures to check soil erosion did not succeed because people 
failed to cooperate. They pulled down the checkdams and the wooden posts and continued to 
graze their animals in the hills. 

The government realised that people could be persuaded to stop grazing their animals and 
take to stall-feeding only if they gained from it in some way. A process of close interaction 
between the government and the people started, as a result of which two small dams and later 
a bigger dam were constructed and the villagers were extended irngation facilities. In return 
they resolved collectively to stall-feed their animals. Resistance to this measure by the 
landless and others who did not benefit by the irrigation facilities was solved by extending to 
them water rights, which they could sell to water-short farmers. The village society enforced 
these rules and regulations and in the next few years enlarged its activities to include 
contracting with the Forest Department for collecting fodder grass, contracting for bhabbar 
grass, fishing in the reservoir, construction of a school building and roads, and augmenting the 
drinking water supply. Soon other villages in the neighbourhood adopted the 'Sukhomajn 
model' and have gained, to a greater or lesser degree. The authors study the impact of this 
development model in four villages, apart from Sukhomajri village where it originated—three 
in Haryana and one in Punjab. In the process they also address the question of the replicability of 
this model. 

The authors scrutinise village-level data through clustering techniques in order to see if 
there are any set patterns and relations—between CPRs and private property resources 
(PPRs), and between CPRs and PPRs on the one hand and income and consumption benefits 
on the other. They find that a higher level of CPR availability pushes up PPR productivity 
while providing direct consumption benefits like greater availability of fuelwood to all 
(something which is particularly important for the poor). However, in villages where PPRs are 
concentrated in a few houscholds, access to CPRs reinforces the existing economic patterns. 
Benefits to sections which do not have access to PPRs are limited. The land reforms question 
is not passé after all! 

The authors further demonstrate the economic viability of people's participation through a 
cost-benefit analysis for both the village association and the government. They also construct 
theoretical models for contractual arrangements between the government and the village 
associations so that both parties gain from the contract. Thus they take up questions like: (a) 
What should be the rental arrangement to be contracted? (b) What should be the amount of 
land to be leased out to people's organisations? and (c) What kind of employment-generation 
is possible through people's participation? In the last chapter they specify the conditions 
under which the Sukhomajri model can be replicated—relatively equitable distribution of 
PPRs, motivated leadership, efficient technology, organisational ability and adequate safe- 
guards against their misuse. 

On the whole, the’ book is bound to stimulate an active debate among economists and 
others, including administrators, ensuring for itself a long life. However, the authors give the 
impression that people's participation is to be resorted to only when the institutions of market 
and government fail. At least some of us would like to believe that people's participation is a 
good thing, whether or not it is efficient, whether or not it makes economic sense, and whether 
CPRs will be badly or well managed. For, as the authors themselves observe, only the 
integration of people in the developmental process, not merely as producers and consumers 
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but also as decision-makers along with other agents of decision-making, namely government 
and technology, can lead to a ‘total’ concept of development. 


Institute of Public Enterprise Uma SHANKARI 
Hyderabad 


GYANENDRA PANDEY, The construction of communatism in colonial north India Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1990. xvi + 297 pp. Gloss , tables, bibliogr., appendices, 
index. Rs. 250. 


The point of departure of this book is that notions such as communalism, colonialism and 
nationalism are essentially constructed and not naturally given categories of description 
and analysis. Those who employ them are people in particular places, at particular times, with 
particular interests. They use the terms purposively, though not always successfully The 
student who seeks to understand them must seek their meaning in their use, in the intention 
underlying the use. The intentions are not, however, always clear: so one must be sceptical. 

The aim of the book, according to the author, is an examination of the ‘evidence’ about 
Hindu-Mushm relations from the Bhoypun-speaking districts of east Uttar Pradesh and west 
Bihar over about a hundred years, ending early in the present century, with a view to 
examining wltat is accomplished when the term ‘communalism’ is applied to it: ‘what remains 
hidden behind the term and what, if anything, it illuminates’ (p. 6) It is important to note 
here that the process of uncovenng, or exposure, that is implied proceeds from a well-known 
though not, in my opinion, well worked-out point of view, viz , the so-called subaltern point 
of view. 

The targets of suspicion are the elitist or bourgeois accounts of events, whether written by 
the apologists of the colonial regime, or its critics the nationalists. Actually the author finds 
their perspectives in certain crucial aspects rather disconcertingly similar. The nationalist 
leaders have relied no less than the British did on the instrumentality of the state to shape the 
history of the peoples of India. Pandey cites Roland Barthes to argue that bourgeois ideologies 
transform the products of history into essential types (p. 107), such as communalism (i.e., 
‘Nationalism gone awry’), or secularism (the hope for the future). If the British conceived of 
Indians as racially prone to communal strife, nationalist historians have reduced them to lean 
embodiments of economic interests. Communalism is a stigmatising term, the author might 
have said, no matter who employs it (unless it be someone who considers it as the halfway 
house to nationalism). I find this approach illuminating. 

After an introductory chapter, Pandey devotes two chapters to colonial (revenue-collection 
and law-and-order) accounts of communal tension, and three to local or provincial leaders’ 
commentaries on them. A final chapter ties together the threads of discussion. All seven 
chapters (some of which were earlier published individually as essays) are rich 1n ideas and 
clear in exposition. Besides, the data-based chapters (two to six) are also rich in empirical 
content. The third chapter, entitled "The bigoted Julaha', and the sixth, entitled ‘Hindi, 
Hindu, Hindustan’, are perhaps the most effective in uncovering the hidden motives of 
‘actors’ and producing the illumination that the author descnbes to be his objectives. He 
shows very convincingly that the ‘bigoted’ weavers of colonial officers’ accounts were rational 
people pushed against the wall, protesting against their impoverishment in a particular 
historical situation. ‘What the stereotype [of the bigoted Julaha] did, of course, was to 
decimate the weavers’ history. It erased at a stroke the very noticeable differences in the self- 
image and historical circumstances of different groups of Muslim weavers in northern India. 
And it flattened flesh-and-blood, emotional, labouring and thinking people into one-dimen- 
sional, unvarying and “irrational” entities’ (p. 102). The analysis, feelingly written, is very 
effective. It would have been enriched had Pandey tried to uncover the processes whereby 
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official stereotypes of particular communities found their way into popular speech and 
consciousness. This seems to have happened in the case of the Julahas. 

The colonial challenge to ‘the validity of the indigenous forms of social existence’ (p. 206) 
was bound to generate nationalism in diverse and not atways consistent ways. This is 
illustrated, for instance, by the discussion in chapter seven: ‘On the one hand, nationalism 
must speak m the language of rationality, of the equality of all individuals, and of "construction", 
the possibility of making the world as we want it; on the other, it needs the language of blood 
and sacrifice, of historical necessity, of ancient status and attributes—which is part of the 
discourse of community’ (p. 209). It was thus that the nationalist rhetonc became the Hindu 
voice in the spoken and written word of leaders like Bhartendu Harishchandra, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Romesh Chandra Dutt and others. This turn of events had its own 
implications for the widening of the communal divide. 

The rhetoric of nationalism, Pandey argues, had been pluralist in the late 19th century. In 
the first quarter of the 20th century it was reformulated in two contrary idioms The first of 
these is best illustrated by Lajpat Rai’s 1924 pronouncement, ‘India is neither Hindu nor 
Muslim. It is not even both. It is one. It is India’ (p. 240). The second was, of course, the two- 
nation theory. ‘The contest between these alternative views of nationalism, and these alter- 
native readings of history’, the author writes at the end of his book, ‘was not settled in the 
1920s or 1930s or 1940s, and it has not been settled conclusively to this day’ (p. 261). 

Gyan Pandey‘has given us an outstanding book on an important subject. There is something 
refreshingly new about the themes in terms of which he develops his argument. He has his 
nose close to the ground; this is a virtue every sociologist should applaud. He has a clearly 
stated theoretical framework, though we do not really get the subaltern point of view in 
subaltern voices but rather by inference. The suppressed voice, too, has obviously to be 
constructed. What is more, it seems to me to be an echo rather than an independent or 
complementary voice. The prevalence of the dominant voice is not easy to overcome. (I was 
struck by the fact that even in this book the emperor-of-India Akbar represents the pluralist or 
secular state [p. 249] rather than the regional Kashmin king Zain al-Abidin, who was Akbar’s 
senior by a century.) 

Although not lacking in passion, Pandey's book is soberly written. He never lets passion 
overrun his reason or argument. I am sure it will prove to be a contribution of lasting value, 
though not non-controversial. When the book 1s reprinted the author should take advantage 
of the opportunity to remove the errors and typos that have escaped detection in the first 
printing. Surely, it 1s wrong from every conceivable point of view to call the Sikh holy book 
‘Guru Nanak's Granth Sahab' (p. 113); the ‘Siam Japana' of Bharatendu's Hindi verse (p. 
215) refers to Siam (Thailand) and Japan, not to an imagined Japan that 15 ‘backward 
(literally, “dark”)’; tazias are replicas of the tomb of the Shia martyr Hussain, not of ‘graves’ 
(p. 34); and so on 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 


Danie. Goro, The Lord as guru: Hindi sants in the northern Indian tradition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. 256 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. $29.95. 


A book from a Cornell University professor of South Asian Religion published by the Oxford 
University Press cannot be reviewed with indifference. Indeed, the enterprise is noble, the 
theme is important The book is well-written, and the materials are neatly organised Reflecting 
upon a long spiritual tradition, from the 6th century pc Buddha to the 19th century Radhasoami, 
the author delves into a diverse religious landscape. And yet, ironically, his interpretations 
are reductionist 

The central thesis is clear enough: Hindi sants are not Hindus. Challenged by a Kabirpanthi 
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informant who claimed that the real Kabirpanthi is the real Hindu, the author consoles 
himself saying, ‘Not everyone in the sant panth, however, is as complacent about their 
increasing Hinduization as our young Kabirpanthi’. If the Hindi sants are not Hindus, then 
who are the Hindus? In the Hindu self-understanding, the very texture of Hinduism is woven 
by the sants and what has saved it from the formidable encounters with Islam and Christianity 
is the sant panth. 

Gold has produced some frivolous arguments supporting the theory that the sants were 
essentially anti-Brahman. Tulsi Das, the author of the celebrated Hindi Ramayana appeared 
to him as an uneventful little life. Is it because he was born in a Brahman family? All the 
acharyas of the Vaishnav sampradayas, of which the sant panth is the floweret, were Brahmans; 
many of their illustrious disciples were non-Brahmans; and several low caste sants had 
Brahman disciples. ‘None should ask about the caste; those who worship Hari (God) belong 
to Hari’, 1s the sant bani. Are these facts not well-known? In Indic religions, there is nothing 
like Christian exclusivity. Any suggestion that the sants have a special gift, a particular grace, 
exclusively reserved for the non-Brahmans, must be dismissed forthwith. Caste (varna-Jati) is 
not race, and Brahmans are not the chosen people in the Christian sense. 

For a holy man, all distinctions of Brahman/Shudra, saguna/nirguna, and Hindu/Muslim 
are human aberrations. This study is based largely on textual sources. The author seems to 
have little awareness of the context in which the holy maui lives and the sant panth operates. 
What is decisive in a religious tradition is the existential reality and not the doctrinal 
continuity. Hinduism is an existence with many streams of sants flowing in. 

As a scholar, Gold has the freedom to direct his study to detecting the yogic and tantrika 
elements in the sant tradition. But what dominates the Hindu image of a sant is the lifestyle: 
piety, bumility, simplicity and innocence. A technical distinction must be drawn between the 
spiritual procedure and realisation. 

The title of the book is misleading: Sikhism is the foremost guru-cult, as also the best 
organised faith. The khalsa, ‘pure’ Sikh order, was established on the merging of the shishya 
(pany pyare) with the last guru. And now, guru (sant), granth (sant bani) and panth (sant 
achara) together constitute the Sikh sacred complex. Thus, in the ultimate formation of a sant 
order, the guru does not remain a singular sacred entity. Guru is Brahma, he is Vishnu, he 1s 
Maheshvara, he 1s the Para Brahma, but not Lord in the Western Christian sense. Nor does 
Lord (Ishvara) function as guru. 


Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts BAIDYANATH SARASWATI 
"New Delhi 


Danie. M Neuman, The life of music in north India: The organization of an artistic tradition. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1990. Paperback reprint with 
new Preface. 296 pp. Plates, tables, notes, gloss., references, index. 


This is a paperback reprint of Daniel Neuman’s remarkable book, first published in 1980. It 
does not deal directly with north Indian classical music as such but with the social and cultural 
domain of this great classical-musical tradition, now confronting a modern world of vast socio- 
economic and technological changes, and yet surviving if not thriving. What permeates much 
of the book is a kind of Western (or Orientalist) bias inherent in the practice of Ethno- 
musicology which, according to one of its chief exponents, Bruno Nettl, is still understood as 
‘a Western phenomenon’. This becomes all the more clear from Professor Neuman’s research 
procedure and his presuppositions. 

The book is based not so much upon literary-historical sources as upon Neuman’s anthro- 
pological ‘fieldwork’, conducted in and around Delhi during 1969-71 and consisting, inter 
alia, of ‘interviews, gossip, conversation, and discourse’. The information thus collected from 
his Indian ‘informants’ on the cultural structure, social organisation and adaptive strategies of 
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classical musicians of Delhi (north India in miniature) constitutes for Neuman a legitimate 
pool of information because it is ‘expressed in the thoughts and actions of its professional 
musicians’ But it is not for the ‘informants’ but for Neuman, a Westerner, to interpret this 
data and then incorporate it into the ‘grand design’ of Ethnomusicology. 

During the period of his fieldwork in Delhi, Neuman himself started to study the ‘Indian 
fiddle' and almost became part of the north Indian classical-musical scenario. Yet, on his own 
admission, he was 'never completely blended' in that scenario; he remained an 'outsider'. 
Nevertheless, drawing upon the information provided by his Indian 'informants' and per- 
formers, he was able, so he says, to build up ‘an indigenous perspective’ of north Indian 
classical-musical culture. At the same time, as an ‘outsider’, Neuman could also view the 
social organisation of north Indian classical musicians from an ‘outside’ perspective apparently 
not amenable to indigenous perception. ‘No individual within the system’, writes Neuman, 
‘would understand (or seek to understand) the totality of the social system as I have presented 
it’. This is a tell-tale statement and calls for no further comment. 

Thore is no space here to enter into the substantive issues raised by Neuman’s book on the 
social organisation of classical musicians; the significance of the gharānā system and the 
changing patronage pattern; the urbanisation of the classical-musical tradition; and the role of 
the middle-class in de-elitising classical music in India. But it is fair to say that his arguments 
and major conclusions are, although not incontestable, compellingly presented, interspersed 
with flashes of witticism—and sarcasm. As the author himself admits in the new Preface, 
some of his hypotheses, especially those of a historical nature, call for revision Apart from 
the writings of Knshnadhan Bandyopadhyay, V N. Bhatkhande, V.D. Paluskar and especially 
Rabindranath Tagore, such late pre-colonial sources as Rag darpan, Tohfat-ul Hind and 
Usulun naghmat-asifi, as well as Muragqa-e Delhi, cited by Neuman, may well help us to 
reconstruct in greater depth the north Indian classical-musical scenario in late pre-colomial, 
colonial and post-colonial times. The short bibliography attached to the Preface of the 
reprint, cites only (selected) books; yet works like Wim van der Meer’s Hindustani music in 
the 20th century (The Hague, 1980) and the Special Issue (No. 79: 1986) of Sangeet natak 
devoted to the theme ‘Teaching Indian classical music’ might have merited a mention. 


Indian Music Congress JAYASRI BANERJEE 
University of Burdwan 


PauL Hocxinas, ed., Blue Mountains: The ethnography and biogeography of a south Indian 
region. Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1989. vii + 406 pp. Maps, figures, tables, 
photographs, references, bibliogr., index. Rs. 350. 


This important volume is about the Blue Mountains or Nilgiri Hills, a distinctive area in many 
respects. Ecologically, botanically, zoologically, historically and culturally unique, this small 
hill region 1n western Tamil Nadu at the border with Kerala and Karnataka, a plateau 
covering approximately 1,500 sq miles, is the home of various tribes and castes. Todas, Kotas 
and Kurumbas have been living there since time immemorial. Badagas came after the fall of 
Viyjayanagara in the 16th century, and in the 19th and 20th centuries, when the British started 
building up plantations, various castes migrated from the surrounding plains as labourers, 
clerks, traders or retired government servants. 

Editor Paul Hockings has been working in this exciting field since the early 1960s. He has 
lived four years among the Badagas and has written extensively on various topics. In 1968 he 
published his first bibliography on the Nilgiris, and ten years later a more detailed one listing 
more than 2,800 books and articles. He concludes that this region is ‘perhaps the most 
intensively studied part in rural Asia east of the Holy Land’ (p. vi). In spite of the great 
interest authors have shown in the Nilgiris, there was no general book, introduction, or 
account of this century's research. Blue Mountains fills this gap. Carefully and skilfully edited, 
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the volume presents fifteen innovative papers by thirteen authors scattered around the world, 
most of them senior and distinguished scholars writing on their specialised field, all of whom 
have conducted fieldwork in the Nilgiris. 

The first five papers can be considered as a general introduction to the ‘Ethnography and 
biogeography' (subtitle). The book starts with "The Nilgiris as a region' by David G. Mandel- 
baum, who shows that these hills have always been, in pre-British and British times and after 
Independence! a distinct region in the emic and etic sense. The following articles are on "The 
Nilgiri environment’ (by Hans J. von Lengerke and Frangois Blasco), "The non-human 
primates . . .' (by Frank E Poiner), and on ‘Nilgin prehistoric remains’ (by Willam A. 
Noble). Murray B Emeneau has contributed the first linguistic overview of the Nilgiris 
showing the common roots of various languages and discussing the region as a ‘linguistic 
microarea'. 

The following seven papers focus on one culturally distinct group each. The first three deal 
with the Kotas, the craftsmen; the Todas, the buffalo-keepers; and the Badagas, the peasants, 
inhabiting the plateau above 1,800 metres. The first is the classic essay by Mandelbaum on the 
Kotas (first published 1n 1956) in which he introduces the different peoples of the Nilgiris, 
showing how they interrelate to constitute a social system (p 175). He discusses the Kotas 
from various points of view and raises general theoretical questions, finally placing the Kotas 
in a global Indian context: ‘Whatever caste is becom ng, the Kotas are becoming that’ 
(p. 184). The Toda society, formerly polyandrous and the subject of much speculation, is 
skilfully descnbed by Anthony Walker ‘as a variant of the more general Hindu model of social 
relations’ (p. 192). The Badagas, numerically the strongest of these groups, inhabiting more 
than 370 villages and hamlets, are introduced by Paul Hockings, who gives a sharp and 
convincing analysis of their ancestress myth and their conceptualisation of time. The following 
four papers deal with hunters and gatherers living on the slopes of the Blue Mountains. Dieter 
B, Kapp and Paul Hockings clarify for the first time that the Kurumbas are not onc tribe but 
seven distinct|groups living in defined territories. Nurit Bird-David deals with one of the 
groups subsumed under ‘Kurumba’, the Naiken, and Rajalakshimi Misra writes about the 
Mullu Kurumbas. The Iurlas practised shifting cultivation, but gathered in the wild and 
hunted as well. A. William Jebadhas and William A. Noble discuss their economy, their 
recent work as day labourers, and their religion. All these groups, labelled either caste or 
tribe, have maintained much of their traditions and ritual system, but have become a part of 
the complex modern society with a cash economy, political affiliations and government 
agencies. 

The last three chapters of this book consist of a socio-linguistic article by Ted Adams on the 
Gudalur, the western, and therefore Kerala-influenced taluk headquarters, and two further 
most readable contributions by Paul Hockings on the European society ın the hills, including 
the early pioneers, administrators, army officials, planters, missionaries, etc , and a chapter 
on the cultural ecology, showing the spatial distribution of the various groups in ecologically 
defined areas. 

On the last pages of the book we find biographical notes on the authors, an index and more 
than fifty photographs. The only shortcoming of this fantastic book is a comprehensive map. 
The maps on the flap show only a small section of the hills, and in the chapter on the 
environment are topographical or climatic sketches. A small map showing the location of the 
Nilgiris in south India is buried on page 282. 

To sum up, most of these papers carry two underlying—though not always explicitly 
expressed—messages: First, each culture in the Nilgiris is a unique entity, but all cultures 
contribute to a broader entity, the culture of the region. Second, as Mandelbaum writes, ‘the 
people of the Nilgiris, past and present, are clearly part of the culture of South India and of 
the civilization of India. In certain ways, understanding the Nilgiris as á region enhances and 
clarifies our understanding of these greater entities.’ This makes the book much more than an 
introduction to a region or an account of current research. Blue Mountains offers analytical 
tools, for the study of a region and argues for a reconsideration of much of the contemporary 
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research from a different angle. It is therefore an indispensable textbook for students and 
scholars of South Asia, a fascinating book about a fascinating region. 


University of Munich FRANK HEIDEMANN 


SHIRLEY Berry IseNsBERG, India’s Bene Israel. A comprehensive inquiry and sourcebook. 
Bombay: Popular Prakashan and Berkeley: Judah L. Magnes Museum, 1988. 443 pp. 
$25. 


Shirley Isenberg's book is a study of the largest of three Jewish communities in India. At its 
peak in the early 1950s, the Bene Israel community comprised approximately 20,000 indi- 
viduals. The formation of Israel 1n 1948 and the subsequent migration of the Bene Israel to 
that country has resulted in this community dwindling to approximately 5,000 members in 
India today. 

Although the Bene Israel of India have been the focus of a considerable amount of 
scholarship, Isenberg's book is a long-awaited and much-needed study on this community. 
Based on several years of research, this work provides a systematic and well-documented 
account of the Bene Israel community in India. Combining an anthropological and historical 
approach, Isenberg has produced an invaluable sourcebook. She skilfully utilises in-depth 
interviews with extensive primary and secondary sources of data to provide an excellent 
description of the Bene Israel’s history and culture in India. 

The book is divided into three major sections, starting with the origin and early history of 
the Bene Israel, followed by a discussion on the development of their religious life in the 19th 
century and ending with the Bene Israel community in the 20th century. In the first few 
chapters of the first section, Isenberg describes the Bene Israel’s own perception of their 
origin based on the oral tradition passed down from one generation.to the next. She then 
systematically examines the various theories of ongin put forth by other researchers, most of 
them linked to the observance or non-observance of holidays by the Bene Israel. Although 
Isenberg tends to place the origin of the Bene Israel in India prior to the 5th century cz, she 
indicates that the lack of documented evidence of this community until the 17th century 
sanads (reproduced in the appendix) makes any conclusive theories of their origin problematic. 
This section continues with an interesting perspective on the initial contact and relationship 
between the Bene Israel and the Cochin Jews, with a special emphasis on explaining the role 
of other influences such as the Yemenites on the early stages of development of Bene Israel 
religious hfe. 

In section two, Isenberg starts with a discussion on the influence of the Cochin Jews and the 
Christian missionaries ın the religious revival of the Bene Israel in the 19th century. She gives 
special emphasis to the role played by the Scottish missionary, Reverend John Wilson, in the 
education of the Bene Israel and the inability of the missionaries to attain their goal of 
conversion of this community to Christianity. Two chapters that are rich in ethnographic 
detail and an important contribution to this work are those dealing with the malida, a feature 
unique to Bene Israel Jewish life, and the life-cycle rituals of pregnancy, birth, naming, 
circumcision, childhood, marriage and death. In these chapters are seen the interweaving of 
local Hindu and Muslim customs in the Jewish fabric of Bene Israel life in India. Isenberg 
argues that the incorporation of these customs should not lead to the assumption that these 
communities participated in any form of Muslim or Hindu worship. Other chapters is this 
section deal with important topics such as caste-like patterns within the Bene Israel community 
and their relationship with the Baghdadi Jews, the formation of Bene Israel synagogues, Bene 
Israel names, occupations and schools 

In section three, Isenberg discusses Bene Israel life in the 20th century—their occupations, 
lifestyles, places of worship, the establishment of Bene Israel publications, Jewish organisa- 
tions, emigration to Israel and the situation of those remaining in India. In this section as well 
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there are two excellent chapters, based on in-depth interviews with elderly Bene Israel 
descnbing Bene Israel hfe in the villages and in the urban setting of 20th century Bombay. 
While these chapters in themselves are rich in data, a comparative analysis of the two settings 
may have made them more interesting and more effective. Isenberg’s analysis of the roles of 
the Bene Israel Conference and the All-India Israelite League, the split between the desired 
goals and the inability to achieve them, group rivalry over the control of Jewish schools, 
synagogues and periodicals, and their political apathy in India's struggle for Independence are 
well-examined in this section. However, the chapters dealing with emigration to Israel and the 
situation of the remaining Jews in India need further elaboration. While the book is an 
excellent piece of work, many of the chapters are too short. In some parts of the book,- the 
continuity 1s disrupted by chapters which may have read better had they been combined. For 
chapters such as those on the village and urban life of the Bene Israel, a comparative 
perspective may have been worthwhile. 

An important contribution of this study as a sourcebook 1s Isenberg’s synthesis of numerous 
tables from government censuses, gazetteers and works of earlier writers. In addition, the 
reproduction of a large range of primary and secondary matenal, some of which is inaccessible 
for many researchers, and the twenty photographs and three maps make this book an 
invaluable piece of work. For readers and researchers on Indian Jews, Isenberg’s work comes 
as a wonderful and important contribution to the study of Indian Jewry—one which will 
clarify some of the ambiguities that have existed due to the lack of accessible data on the Bene 
Israel. 


Hofstra University MARGARET ABRAHAM 
Hempstead, New York 


MicnagL Morrarr, Coming of age in New Jersey: College and American culture. New 
Brunswick and London: Rutgers University Press, 1989. Maps, plates, notes, bibliogr., 
index. $35 (hardbacky$12.95 (paperback). 


Michael Moffatt takes us on a roller-coaster ride of undergraduate student life at an American 
college campus. We swing through the friendship networks and life in the co-ed dorms, the 
racist undertones of living together, the flamboyant details of the extraordinarily exuberant 
sex lives of the students to the almost dull routine of their academic lives. An Indian reader 
might alight from the roller-coaster somewhat bewildered at what appears to be the frivolous 
and almost riotous character of American college life. As one of Moffatt’s students might say, 
‘Boy, oh boy! What a life". 

In this study of Rutgers College in New Jersey, Moffatt has provided us with some very rich 
ethnography of the underworld of American college life, albeit from the students’ points of 
view. There are some references to the faculty but mostly in the section on ‘Further comments’ 
(read footnotes) that follows each chapter. Nonetheless, this is an excellent work on student 
culture and how it is constructed and reconstruced by the students’ perceptions of, and 
attitudes towards, one another and college life in general. I am not sure, however, that it tells 
us all that Moffatt intends to. Thus, although he suggests that ‘the dichotomy between formal 
education (work, learning) and college life (fun, relaxation) collapsed entirely for the students’ 
(p. 61), it would appear that fun overrides work. Students seem to spend a lot of time 
partying, dating, flirting, ‘busting’, engaging in ‘friendly fun’ and sexual encounters and one 
wonders whether they do any work at all. A student’s mother comments in amazement on her 
daughter's description of college life: ‘But when do you go to class?’ (p. 308). Moffatt claims 
that this is a ‘deceptive conclusion’ and that students spend about six hours a day on their 
classroom and study time (p. 33). This does not however show up in the ethnography to the 
extent that Moffatt would like us to believe it does. 

Moffatt discusses the academic life of the students primarily in terms of their ‘vocationalism’ 
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or career goals as linked to their subject choices. Academic practices such as the realities of 
classroom life and ‘styles of studying’, and the students’ intellectual lives, are also briefly 
examined. To my mind, however, the complexities and richness of American undergraduate 
academic life remain veiled. Similarly, the chapter on ‘Race and individualism’ leaves one 
with an incomplete picture of student interaction across ethnic and race boundaries. 

Several interesting oppositions emerge in this study: between academic and social or 
college life, work and play, life of the mind and sexuality, mind talk and sex talk, etc. There 
1s, however, an overwhelming emphasis on social and college life and all it entails. One 
indicator of this is that Moffatt himself devotes a single chapter to what he calls ‘The life of the 
mind’. The rest of the book tells us about the social life of students. 

On the whole this book is a wonderful treatise on both student life and anthropological 
method. The latter is particularly significant as Moffatt’s earlier work was based on a study of a 
south Indian community. He has done a remarkable job of studying his own cultural and 
academic community as well, in much the same manner he probably did the alien community. 
The anthropologist who chooses to study his own academic community (even if only the 
student half) is paving the way for a truly reflexive sociology wherein the observer 1s also the 
observed. 


University of Delhi MEENAKSHI THAPAN 


Davip G. MANDELBAUM, Women's seclusion and men's honour: Sex roles in north India, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan. Tuscon: University of Arizona Press, 1988. xiii + 153 pp. 
Plates, bibliogr., index. $21.95. 


That a senior anthropologist and old India hand like Mandelbaum, whose major work was a 
broad and integrative analysis of Indian society, should choose the theme of purdah for his 
last book is a fact worthy of attention. Furthermore, he looks at women's seclusion as the flip 
side of male honour: virtually all aspects of men's and women's roles are included in it. It is a 
central cultural motif of what he calls the ‘purdah region'—northern India, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan—and it is a theme which carries a great deal of emotional charge. Mandelbaum's 
approach successfully dispels notions that such subjects are best tackled by women working 
within women's studies, leaving others to work on more critical areas. 

The veil, as Mandelbaum demonstrates in detail, is more than a length of cloth. It 
encompasses an elaborate and minutely worked out set of prescribed behaviours that are 
repeatedly reaffirmed through everyday interactions. It includes a choreography of prescribed 
physical and social deportment and demeanour that conveys an unremitting stream of deference 
signals, and it includes norms for physical mobility, defining time, place and mode in great 
detail. Wading through institutions, customs and norms which are oceanic in their pervasive- 
ness, Mandelbaum identifies (as others have before him) two underlying ideas: (a) protection 
of women from dangers outside the household; and (b) protection of the solidarity of the 
patrilineal family from incoming wives and daughters-in-law. 

Both the above make certain assumptions on the ‘innate nature’ of men, and more 
especially of women, about the power of female sexuality and about the ‘natural’ separation 
of male and female spheres. Mandelbaum deals with the differences by class, and by religion. 
He makes links with the Middle East, North Africa and Southeast Asia, placing hig material in 
a broad comparative canvas. He discusses the Hindu version (excluding south India) in the 
context of the principle of unity of male patrikin, the institutionalised gap in status between 
bride-givers and bride-takers, the difference in purdah behaviour in natal and affinal villages, 
etc. Purdah is typically associated with the Rajput model. Among Muslims, seclusion has 
more to do with religious rather than social ideas; parallel-cousin marriage changes the 
dynamics between incoming women and the affinal household, and the emphasis is on 
women's vulnerability to strangers from outside. 
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Mandelbaum’s treatment of the variations and nuances 1s both comprehensive and textural. 
He identifies the elements of patrilineal kinship from which seclusion is derived, touches on 
symbolic power versus real power and covers a vast bibliography, summarising and juxtaposing 
ideas in the chatty, uncluttered style of the seasoned writer who is under no pressure to 
jargonise He has taken trouble to consult recent writings from a feminist perspective, and 
stresses the need for further work. 

One does however wish that he had brought more of his own experience explicitly into the 
analysis. The point is that much of the recent work on gender rests uneasily on earlier writings 
which stress the erosion of purdah values with education and modernisation Though 
Mandelbaum sees some of the problems in this interpretation, he is still more comfortable 
with it as an overview of change. In point of fact, the veil has become a resurgent symbol in 
the identity politics of the Middle East. Iran, Egypt and. to a lesser extent, Turkey, are 
specific examples. And how does one explain the widely documented phenomenon in India of 
aspirants to mobility using the routc of dowry, seclusion and withdrawal of women from paid 
labour? What about the fact that Muslim, Hindu and Sikh identity politics in recent years 
have chosen to make an issue out of women's behaviour/dress/rights in the family? 

Mandelbaum has not dealt with southern India, but mentions in passing that seclusion is not 
such a strongly articulated phenomenon. This is true in so far as the veil goes, but in the 
broader sense of deference etiquette and mobility restriction, it is quite strong among upper 
(both Brahmanical and Kshatriya oriented) castes. It is a powerful cultural theme, from 
classical to modern revivalist literature. In the context of cross-cousin marnage, the threat to 
family solidarity from incoming women is not such a strong concern, but stress on the purity of 
the caste and its boundary-maintenance are themes that colour the southern Indian version of 
seclusion. Mandelbaum talks about the izzat of the family; had he extended it, at the 
conceptual level, to caste as the locus of group honour, he could have integrated northern and 
southern versions into one frame, while still leaving room for differential emphasis. 


i 
Bombay ' KAMALA GANESH 


SHAHIDA Larger, Muslim women in India: Political and private realities, 1890s-1980s. New 
Delhi: Kali for Women, 1990. 230 pp. Tables, bibliogr., appendix. Rs. 160. 


Scanty reseatch on Muslim women in India justifies Shahida Lateef's welcome addition to 
women's studies in general and to studies of Muslim women in India in particular. The 
importance of this contribution lies in the approach adopted by the author, successfully 
combining the historical with the sociological approach. In the past, most studies on the 
subject have concentrated on Islam and the status of Muslim women as spelt out by Islam and 
the Shariat. This study is a departure in so far as it tries to assess the status of Muslim women 
from a historical perspective, as well as in contrast to Hindu women over the years, presenting 
a historical account of the changes that have taken place in the lives of Muslim women in India 
with specific reference to their legal and educational status and their status as affected by 
Purdah. 

In addition to the historical data, Shahida Lateef has used survey techniques and conducted 
field trips to nine major cities in different states of India. Such macro-level, basically urban, 
research has its advantages. But this is also the shortcoming of the book. In attempting tc 
generalise on an all-India level, Shahida Lateef has at best presented a bird's-eye view of the 
position of Muslim women in India. Depth is lacking both in the data as well as in the analysis. 

As spelt out in the Introduction to the book, Shahida Lateef has attempted to study the 
status of Muslim women in India as influenced by (a) their being Indian, (b) their being 
Muslim, and (c) their being women. The major part of the book focuses its attention on trying 
to understand Muslim women as Indians: this is the best part of the book, where the author 
discusses the social history of the women's movement in India. Unfortunately, sections which 
discuss the status and role of Muslim women in the context of their being Muslim and women 
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lack the analytical depth which one would have expected from Shahida Lateef who has been 
concentrating on problems and issues concerning Muslim women for the last few years. 

Nonetheless, these limitations cannot undermine the importance of this contribution, for 
more than one reason. For instance, the study brings out the importance of socio-economic 
and political factors, as well as the fact of minority status and its impact on Muslim women in 
India. Since 1947, the Muslim community in India has been caught between the need to 
maintain its identity and the need to modernise its social structure, reasserts Shahida Lateef: 
this is demonstrated by the fact that greater changes were possible in the Shariat before 1947 
than after the Partition. Whereas changes in the Shariat, in countries like Indonesia for 
example, have been possible, they are resisted with full force in India. As a result, the status 
of Muslim women in India has suffered a great blow. With the help of tables and Kingsley 
Davis’ study, Shahida Lateef tries to prove that before 1947 (especially between 1891 and 
1931), the status of Muslim women in the field of education was better than that of Hindu 
women: “Their’s was the largest percentage gain in literacy among the various religious 
communities’, she insists. 

In addition to education (and the role of Urdu in particular) and law, the author has 
examined the role of purdah in assessing the status of Muslim women in India. Again, as in 
law and education, Muslim women were better off in pre-partition days as far as purdah was 
concerned The women’s movement set 1n motion changes which were to have long-term 
effects on the status of elite Muslim and Hindu women in India. Amongst the institutions and 
customs this movement attacked were child marriage, prohibition on widow-remarriage and 
purdah, and the institutions it promoted were education and social legislation for women. 
Thus influenced women of all communities, but, in fact, Muslim women had an edge over their 
Hindu counterparts because of the privileges granted to them by the Shanat. 

Shahida Lateef concludes, however, that Muslim women in India suffered a setback after 
1947. They are being discriminated against on three fronts: for being Indian, Muslim, and 
women. Social legislation in India, particularly the Hindu Code Bill, has favoured Hindu 
women but the Shariat has not been altered to make corresponding changes in the position of 
Muslim women. The hold of traditional customs has gripped the Muslim mind and adversely 
affected the status of Muslim women in India. Further, the Women's Movement in India, 
which organised Hindu women into voluntary organisations after 1947, has not been able to 
involve Muslim women to the same extent, so that there are hardly any all-India Muslim 
women's organisations to protect the rights of Muslim women: such organisations existed 
prior to 1947. 

The merits of the book are many though, unfortunately, the historical perspective on the 
status of Muslim women in India overshadows the sociological one. Shahida Lateef does not 
stop at mere analysis. She pleads for some specific measures to improve the status of Muslim 
women 1n India: (a) concrete economic programmes to educate and train Muslim women to 
enter the job market; and (b) organisation of Muslim women on a common platform to enable 
them to respond to the community as well as the government more effectively 

A comprehensive bibliography, interesting field trip notes and a commentary on the 
Shahbano case are added attractions. 


Jamia Millia Islamia MOHINI ANJUM 
New Delhi 


LeeLa Duse and RAJNI PALRIWALA, eds., Structures and strategies: Women, work and family. 
New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 284 pp. Tables, notes, gloss., references, index. Rs. 195. 


MArTHREYI KRiSHNARAJ and Karuna CHANANA, eds., Gender and the household domain 
Social and cultural dimensions. New Delhi: Sage, 1989. 264 pp. Tables, notes, refer- 
ences, index. Rs. 195. 


These books are the third and fourth volumes in the series "Women and the household in 
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Asia’. They demonstrate the interface between gender, household, community, economy and 
the state in studies of Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, South Korea and Thailand. 
The papers systematically challenge both the notion of the household as a homogencous/ 
consensual unit hitherto held in the ‘mainstream’ social sciences, and the notion in Western 
thinking of an undifferentiated Asian model of women. 

These volumes address the following questions as elaborated by Dube, the Series Editor: 
‘Is the household the site of gender subordination and sexual discrimination? Upon what are 
these based? . . . . How do we assess the significance of class differences for a comparative 
understanding of the role of gender in intra-household relationships? What are the differences 
in the ideology of the household across cultures, groups and classes, and in what ways does 
ideology prove binding on women and limit their choices of action?’ (pp. 9-11). 

Gender and the household domain has contributions on India and Bangladesh and a couple 
of conceptual/perspective papers. The book is in two parts. The first part, focusing on the 
cultural matrix, is edited by Maithreyi Krishnaraj, and the second part on the gender 
dimension of health is edited by Karuna Chanana. The differential socialisation of boys and 
girls (Usha Kanhere and K.M.A. Aziz), the power of the ideology of seclusion (Kamala 
Ganesh), the correlations between property owning and autonomy (Joan Mencher), and 
women's status-producing activities as a strategy for achieving mobility (Hannah Papanek) 
are the different themes explored in the first part. 

` The second part consists of micro-studies on the role of socio-cultural values in creating a 
son-preference and daughter-neglect culture (Barbara Miller), and the constraints of seclusion 
and the role of barefoot obstetricians (dars) in Bangladesh (Shamima Islam). The role that 
women play as the providers of household health and the need for a health policy which 
acknowledges this fact are issues critically dealt with in a paper by Meera Chatterjee. The 
status of women’s health, education and nutrition and state policies and programmes in 
Bangladesh are the focus of another paper (Nuzmunnessa Mahtab). The sectional introduc- 
tions by Krishnaraj and Chanana are exhaustive. 

The second book, Structures and strategies, elaborates the changing character of the sexual 
division of work, women’s entitlements and resources, women’s centrality in the kinship 
system, female sexuality and notions of motherhood—women in the ‘business of living’ as the 
Editors describe it (p. 15). Papers on the changing character of work, gender role conceptual- 
isation and women's autonomy among the Cheju Islanders in South Korea (Haejoang Cho), 
the ideological basis of gender differential entitlements and the intergenerational reproduction of 
inequalities among Thai and Sino-Thai households (Cristina Blanc-Szanton), and the ideology of 
purdah, the segregated labour market and steady movement of women ir search of wage 
labour with increasing poverty and breakdown of kin obligations (Marty Chen), throw light 
on various issues in these countries. While the notion of ‘super motherhood’ has led women 
and young girls in South Korea to take up urban occupations and contribute to their families, 
the education of brothers etc., the notion of ‘progressive motherhood’ ideslised by the Goans 
inIndia meant the withdrawal of upper caste Catholic wives from employment to concentrate 
on rearing their children in the absence of their migrant husbands (Stella Mascarenhas- 
Keyes). The paper on the migration of young, married, lower caste village women of the 
Uttar Pradesh hills to the brothels of Delhi and the close linkage of this process to the debt 
bondage of the men, to the class relations and to the polygynandrous family structure is 
interesting (Jayoti Gupta). A paper on Indonesia throws light on the contribution of women 
de jure and de facto heads of households and their simultancous invisibility from the male- 
dominated civic life of the village (Carol B. Hetler). Similarly, the women traders of Madras 
who have access to limited spheres of the market devise symbolic kin relations in order to 
receive *public chaperonage', remain *modest' and save tbeir reputation (Johanna Lessinger). 
A paper from Iran delineates the importance of women in the kinship structure (Soheila 
Shahshahani). The paper from Pakistan, narrating a day in the life of a middle-aged Muslim 
woman household head, makes interesting reading (Nigar Ahmad and Shahnaz Ahmad). 

. Rajni Palriwala's comprehensive Introduction attempts to show the linkages between 
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family structure, intra-household relations and reproduction on the one hand, and work and 
production relations on the'other in order to explain the subordination of women. She argues 
that the generalised manner in which the term 'patriarchy' is being used 1n women's studies 
undermines historical specificities and universal organisational forms of the household. It is 
essential to understand the ‘duality of structure’ (p. 46). Krishnaray makes a similar point and 
cautions against assuming any linear progression of the family system She also points out that 
‘Our major problem in the analysis of women and the household is to . . understand 
adequately the mix of domination and nurturance, conflict and supportiveness that constitutes 
the household, taken in all the various formations’ (p. 25). These issues require further 
discussion and debate in women’s studies, and contributions of this nature enable such 
endeavours. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences LAKSHMI LINGAM 
Bombay 


PRABHA KRISHNAN and ANITA DIGHE, Affirmation and denial: Construction of femininity on 
Indian television. New Delhi: Sage, 1990. 128 pp. Tables, bibliogr. Rs. 135. 


“We submut that there is great necessity now to treat women as a community and to develop 
guidelines for their representation in media, so that media’s complicity in the facilitation of 
gender tension can be contained’ (p. 117). The authors’ claim 1s absolutely justified. It is 
common knowledge that the portrayal of women through the mass media is often such that it 
reinforces prejudices and stereotypes instead of reducing them. 

This study moves away from simple description and is a significant step towards a serious 
analytical decoding of the images of women on Indian television. The authors’ basic conten- 
tion 15 that the demarcation of the public (superior) and the private (interior) social spaces 
results in the construction of ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’ Womanhood is affirmed in the 
private space and denied in the public. The mass media in general, and television in particular, 
justify the male hegemonic order. 

The first chapter is a short, rather sketchy, introduction to the major theoretical formula- 
tions while the second, ‘Analysis and findings’, is a study of every single TV programme 
(including commercials) over fifteen days in a one-month period in July 1986. The third 
chapter is the most significant and might have been combined with the preceding chapter. As 
it is, chapter two contains far too many tables while the same themes are discussed more 
substantially in the following chapter, often leading to repetition. 

The conclusions offered by the authors range from a need to demystify the sanctity of the 
private sphere to a constructive transposition of the traditionally feminine modes of behaviour 
and thought. The Epilogue puts the study in the present context and looks at the televised 
mythologies ‘Ramayan’ and ‘Mahabharat’ in the light of the prevailing pohtical situation The 
bibliography, which would be helpful to any interested researcher, brings together a short but 
impressive range of literature. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University UprrA Das 
New Delhi 


RENUKA SINGH, The womb of the mind: A sociological exploration of the status experience of 
women in Delhi. New Delhi: Vikas, 1990. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 225 

INDU PRAKASH SINGH, Indian women: The captured beings. New Delhi: Intellectual Publishing 
House, 1990. xv + 146 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 125/$25. 


In The womb of the mind Renuka Singh has evolved a socio-psychological approach—what 
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she calls a ‘feeling’ approach—to address the theme of the life-experiences of Indian women 
in terms of their social class status. The book deals also with the general position of women in 
society, religious consciousness, motherhood and sexuality, and is illustrated with detailed 
biographies Though Singh states that she has used the techniques of interview schedule, non- 
participant observation (emphasis added) and interviews, the biographies clearly show that 
fruitful and frank observations have been recorded, suggesting that ıt must have been a case 
of participant observation and not the other way round. 

The author’s contention 1s that specific quantifiable variables like income, property and 
education cannot be connected to specific behaviour patterns, and that the interconnections 
among variables are often more crucial than any single variable. Moreover, she shows that 
status cannot be viewed in absolute or purely objective terms without relating to experiential 
awareness, proposing the following paradigm for ‘women experiencing a high status’ (WEHS) 
and ‘women expenencing a low status’ (WELS): (a) an objectively high status synchronising 
with a subjectively high status experience; (b) an objectively high status coinciding with a 
subjectively low status experience; (c) an objectively low status synchronising with a sub- 
Jectively low status experience, and (d) an objectively low status coinciding with a subjectively 
high status experience This paradigm helps us to understand the status experience of women 
and provides us with an understanding of the consciousness that is experienced. 

An observation in the chapter on ‘Women and society’, that ‘femininity has become 
synonymous with domesticity’, requires qualification. Does the author imply that ‘femininity’ 
1s only associated with ‘domesticity’? This can be challenged in modern professions both in 
India and the West which clearly stress the need for ‘feminine qualities’ in the corporate and 
personnel departments of industry, both to increase productivity as well as to promote better 
relations. 

The core of Renuka Singh’s study probably lies in the chapter on ‘Chains of religious 
consciousness’. Here she deftly uses case histories to show that an identity crisis results when 
there 1s conflict between modernity and traditional values The illustration of ‘Sita conscious- 
ness’ emphasises this point Also evident is the extent of forebearance that the modern, 
urban, educated, upper caste women display: for them religious models are necessary to 
overcome life-cycle crises. It is interesting to learn that women continue to remain reticent on 
tabooed topics of extra-marital and lesbian relationships If there had been even a slight 
opening in this area, ıt would have given valuable insight into the psyche of modern Indian 
women. 

The book’s potential lies in the fact that it has pioneered a new approach in the direction of 
studying women’s problems through the method of understanding women’s subjectivity, as 
well as looking at their experiential awareness in the fornation of consciousness. There is, 
however, a major drawback. To understand experiential awareness, a much larger universe 
should be covered by such in-depth interviews. Otherwise, the characteristics of the sample 
may distort certain crucial facets of women's experience. Notwithstanding this small limitation, 
the book offers tremendous insights, particularly as the author has painstakingly documented 
all aspects of women's issues and provided an exhaustive bibliography. 


* 


Indu Prakash Singh's book outlines the theory of women's suppression and oppression in the 
light of what the author calls ‘Capitalist patriarchate'. The introductory chapter, dealing with 
the commoditisation of women, shows how the patriarchal values of Hindu mythology were 
reinforced by national leaders like Vivekananda and Gandhi. One is able to follow Singh's 
main point that capitalist society and patriarchy have continued to oppress women, and that 
women's organisations in Delhi, irrespective of their political ideology, have not actually 
lessened the burden of women. But much of the theoretical thrust of the argument is lost by 
the continuous use of jargon without operational definitions. for instance, the term *mano- 
lateralistic’ in reference to the commoditisation of women. 
| 
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In the chapter on ‘Prisoners of the capitalist patriarchate: Indian (Muslim) women’, Singh 
argues, firstly, that religion is used both by men and the state to subordinate women; and 
secondly, that the ideology of dependence is necessary for the material production of society. 
However, his notion of ‘situational womanity’ (another example of jargon!) 1s rather confusing: 
how does one divorce a woman's role from the familial work of parenting, home-making, and 
so on? Does Singh imply that a woman totally breaks all commitments to get rid of oppression? 

The issues of dowry and sati as well as of police atrocities have been well-documented, but 
the importance of this book for women's studies and social issues would have been greater 
had attention been paid to grammar and to correct use of terms (for example, ‘wholistic [sic] 
perspective’, ‘humanification’ and ‘thingification’), and to the elimination of jargon and long 
quotations. However, the book certainly offers serious thinking on women’s issues in general 
and challenges the earlier assumption that modernisation and education have improved the 
lot of women in India. 


Sri Venkateswara College UsHA Panini 
University of Delhi 


Inpira J. PARIKH and PuLIN K Gara, Indian women. An inner dialogue. New Delhi: Sage, 
1989. 224 pp. Gloss., bibliogr. Rs. 175 (hardback)/Rs. 85 (paperback). 


According to the authors this book presents an articulation of what Indian women feel. That 
is a tall claim indeed. Presumably the end product of several discussions with women, the 
authors tend to see women's lives as a saga of relentless gloom, broken only by yet another 
trauma. Even when they come upon a well-adjusted woman with good interpersonal relation- 
ships, they declare with professional authonty that she has ‘no life space’ or that she ‘turns to 
religion’. 

The five basic themes around which Indian women build their roles and identities are told 
as fairy tales. Seeking a marriage partner appears to be the major preoccupation of young 
women. There are angry fathers with royal tempers and silent mothers, but no girl in the 
stories has sisters, brothers, grandparents or uncles. The girls sound like characters out of 
‘Mills and Boon’ novelettes, forever adolescent! The first author describes her own life in 
‘Personal statement I’, but persons like her unmarried aunt, who is a scholar and who 
influenced her, just do not feature among the prototypes. 

In their hands, the woman is one-dimensional: unfulfilled, miserable, unaccepted in her 
conjugal home which she enters ‘as a bride and leaves on the funeral pyre’. They attribute this 
to what they call ‘cultural lore’, which they define inadequately as ‘a cultural device for the 
continuity of the ethos of living’ (p. 190). To my mind, cultural lore appears to be a mishmash 
of a stew. To illustrate, Gargi, Kaikey: and Jhansi Lakshmi jostle together in the pages of the 
book, with no distinction between myth and history. An example can be seen in the following 
sentence: "Destiny may turn them into pillars of salt like Lot’s wife, or into stone like Ahalya, 
but like the Phoenix, they rise from the ashes’ (p. 37). Whew! 

I have really tried to get the best out of the book, but I must confess that it does not amount 
to much. All that is left to record is the surprise that Sage should publish a book like this. 


Murugappa Chettiar Research Centre S. ANANDALAKSHMY 
Madras 
Norma Evenson, The Indian metropolis: A view toward the West . Delhi: Oxford University 


Press, 1989. ix + 294 pp. Rs. 450. 


Professor Norma Evenson has a wonderful feel for cities and in her hands the history of 
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architecture and town planning begins to take on a life all of its own. This remarkable book is 
perhaps the most comprehensive study over a span of 300 years of the four colonial metro- 
polises of Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi. The sub-heading, ‘A view toward the West’, 
makes clear the main theme (from Governor's Palace, Calcutta, modelled on Kedleston Hall, 
England, to Charles Correa's "International Style") and as she points out in the Preface, her 
study forms part of the expanding history of Western architecture and urbanism. Partly this 
was inevitable since major building activity during the colonial period was undertaken by the 
state which preferred current styles fashionable at home It is therefore not surprising to find 
Calcutta dotted with Palladian mansions. Likewise, by a quirk of fate, Bombay is the home of 
some of the finest examples of Gothic buildings in the world 

It was initially left to the ingenuity of the PWD engineer to reproduce these styles, till a 
growing chorus of protest from architects managed to impress upon the government the need 
for more professional work This book is also a fascinating record of the rise of the architectural 
profession in India from its early beginnings in British hands to the development of an Indian 
cadre. The heavy dose of Westernism had its critics, both English and Indian Besides, as 
Professor Evenson points out: ‘The British continually assured themselves that they had 
brought peace and prosperity to India—all that was needed, presumably, for a rich artistic 
life Yet something had apparently gone wrong and perhaps for the first time the Bntish 
began to feel uneasy about their influence in India’ (p. 84) Nationahst Indians recently 
awakened to their own rich architectural past also cast doubts on the wisdom of embracing 
alien styles. However, the pervasive influence of the West persisted since most modern 
Indians equated it with internationalism and prosperity It was left to Patrick Geddes to plead 
for the conservation of the traditional townscape from the ‘depreciation by new fashions’. 

The photographs that accompany the text are excellent and there is a very good biblio- 
graphy. What comes out most forcefully is Professor Evenson's endearing love for cities; so 
what better way to end this review than with a quotation from the book about Calcutta (which 
is celebrating its tercentenary): ‘In no other city in the world is the pressure of the crowd so 
vivid and intense. It seems at times like a living juggernaut, an astonishing manifestation of 
vitality ın the decayed and brutal environment’ (p. 205). 


University of Delhi PARTHO DATTA 


M.N Srinivas, The cohesive role of Sanskritization and other essays. Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. 209 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs. 150. 


Students and teachers (and aspirants in the competitive examinations) will be grateful to the 
Oxford University Press for putting together this second collection of papers by M.N. Srinivas, 
doyen of Indian social anthropology. The essays span a whole generation, from the joint 
paper with André Béteille, ‘Networks in Indian social structure’ (1964) through to Srinivas’ 
introductory essay (1989) which contextualises the papers thematically, intellectually and 
autobiographically. Incidentally, and interestingly, this Introduction also tries to make 
amends for what Srinivas now considers ‘a serious and unpardonable oversight . . . in the 
formulation of the concept and theory of Sanskritization’ as spelt out in the famous title essay 
of the volume (1967), namely, the relationship between social mobility and forms of control 
over female sexuality. In fact, two of the papers republished here explicitly concern women, 
‘The changing position of Indian women’ (1977) and ‘Some reflections on dowry’ (1984), 
while a third, on ‘Culture and human fertility in India’ (written jointly with E.A. Ramaswamy), 
covers some of the same ground from a different perspective. There are four papers on caste 
and other aspects of Indian social structure—of considerable contemporary relevance against 
the backdrop of ‘Mandalism’—and a set of three papers an the craft of social anthropology, 
including the charming, autobiographical ‘Itineranes of an Indian social anthropologist’. 
Like myself, most readers of Contributions will have read many or all of these essays several 
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times before, and would a prior: assume the book's value to lie merely in the assembling of 
these scattered pieces between two covers Approaching the review with a feeling of ennui, I 
was almost unprepared for the unexpected nuggets, brilliant insights and provocative hypo- 
theses to be found, often quite coincidentally, in these essays. For instance, on first principles 
it would never have occurred to me to look here for reflections on a current topic of my 
interest—the cultural construction of masculinity in South Asia— but on this exotic theme, no 
less than on the mainstream concerns of caste, social structure, and processes of social 
change, there is a great deal to be gleaned here. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Patricia UBERO! 
New Delhi 


K.C. BuuvAN, Unabinsha shatabdire Kalikatara Odia, I (Oriyas in nineteenth century Calcutta). 
Bhubaneswar: Indira Academy, 1990. v + 412 pp. Maps. 


It is well-known that Oriyas migrated to Calcutta and worked as unskilled labour there 
throughout the 19th as well as in the 20th century. But what is not so well-known is how 
Oriyas also contributed to the making of the cultural, educational and religious ethos of 
Calcutta. The aüthor of this book in Oriya has tried to shed light on these well-known and 
not-so-well-known themes, using a lot of hitherto unexplored source materials both in Bengali 
and Oriya. For example, the author has described the palki (palanquin) bearers who earned 
fortunes in the beginning of the 19th century because this was the only mode of transport 
They were the first to organise strikes, in the year 1800, and they could influence the fixing of 
the daily wage rate and hours of work. 

Oriya pandits taught Sanskrit in various institutions and served as tutors for important 
Bengali scholars. At the same time, the Oriya Brahmans not only served as cooks in different 
households, but also as priests in the Kalighat and other temples. Bhuyan has described how 
many Onya migrants lived in pitiable conditions, and how they tried to observe their own 
festivals even in Calcutta. The role of Oriya intellectuals in teaching the labourers at night 
schools has also been discussed. Finally, Bhuyan has brought out the influence of Jagannath 
culture on the Bengali mind since the 16th century. 

Though primarily descriptive and at some places repetitive, this book is on the whole worth 
reading, even for a general reader, and is a useful addition to the reading list of scholars 
working on eastern India. 


Insititute of Social Sciences Bipvur MOHANTY 
New Delhi 
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